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VAGARIES OF HISTORIANS 


\ AN has an instinctive curiosi vy concerning process 
4 he has been baffled a thousand times in his searcl 


mate causes, he turns eagerly to watch causes unfold. If he « 
not discover the why of things, he can observe with the utmost 
curacy the how of things; and possibly he may be abl . 
ficiently ample investigation, to deduce the x from the hoz lhe 


reason may be indirectly disclosed by the process 

There is another instinct strong in man, and that is his instit 
for certitude. He does not rest tranquil amid doubts. The missing 
link in a chain of evidence or argument torments him, and if he can 
not find it, he busies himself in imagining what it ought to be lk 

These two instincts have never been more active than during the 
last half century. You have only to glance through an approved 
history of the literature of any country in order to see with what 
perfect precision and assuredness the work is done lhe sequences 
of cause and effect rolls on as smoothly as does the leat] 
which turns the wheels in a factory. There are no gaps, no doubts, 
no hesitation. Take the history of American literature, for ex 
ample, and see how simply Washington Irving is “accounted for” 
and then how naturally William Cullen Bryant followed him, and 
when you come to the New England School, how Emerson, a1 
Hawthorne, and Longfellow, and Whittier, and Holmes, are be 
tifully related each to each in a fatal rack-and-pinion con 
There is an implied causal connection, and everything 1s so pet 
fectly adjusted that you begin to infer that nature amuses hersel 
by playing an unending bail-and-socket gam 

If you allow your mind a little freedom, however, or even 


dulge in a little common sense—that most uncommon and _ little 


1 Presidential address prepar 
Association, at Cleveland, December 2% 
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valued of human attributes—you must perceive that the causal rela- 
tionship among those American authors was purely imaginary. 
I-merson might have flourished and have been the complete Emer- 


son whom we know, although Holmes and Hawthorne had never 


existed d so not one of them was important, much less indis- 
pensable, to the development of the others. I do not mean, of 


course, that being contemporaries and acquaintances they had no 
superficial influences on each other, but I do mean that they were 
structurally independent 

Now to write literary history in this fashion is to falsify. The 
persons who produce it mean no harm; they are simply the uncon- 
scious victims of the instinct for process and of the instinct for pre- 
cision; having only half learned the theory of evolution, they in- 
evitably misuse it. Six or eight authors of a given generation loom 
up before them; what can be more certain than that these authors 
have some occult evolutionary interdependence ? 

Thus do personalities, the most: fluid and elusive of essences, 
become petrified and standardized and made to fit into one another, 
and into the pattern which the historian has devised, as it they were 


pieces of metal, moulded into interlocking parts of a soulless 


The same calamity befalls a national history, or any episode in 


« 


it, in the hands of historians of this sort. They, too, must account 


1 


for everything, and carefully dovetail one incident into another, 
leaving no gap, for fear they may be thought undiligent, or inac- 
curate. So we have from them a perfectly consecutive story with- 
out breach or suture, the product, though the writers know it not, 
of our common craving for certitude. No class of our historical 
writers seems more prone to this defect than do the documen 
tarians—by whom I mean those who devote themselves almost en- 
tirely to the inspection of documents, which they come sometimes 
to worship as fetishes. They withdraw themselves so far from 
actual life that they fail to understand that the written document 
alone is not the sole material of history, nor is it always the best. 
The historian comes to his work with many prepossessions 
which must, if he gives them free play, lead him to strange and un- 
expected results. It is as if some demon urged him not to use his 
own eves but to wear colored glasses; and as the colors vary, so 
will his pictures. The prepossessions of race, of creed, of a political 
party, or of an economic school are all temptations which he must 


resist. A judicious reader will not, of course, be deceived by them ; 


indeed they will often help him to know more intimately than he 


otherwise could the principles and the desires which sway the 


zealots of creed or parti es to be 
parades his impartiality may often lead 
than does the partizan whose very zeal d 
But there are still large: prepossessl 
These are based on your ultimate concept ( ( ( ( 
what you think life is, and on yout duties | : 
I need hardly Say that as long as man Was Iced ) 
central object for which the « s cre ) ‘ 
sum and crown of life in the visible um 
bonds of these prepossessions 1 ide a vé Ite s 
deeds than anybody would make now The Jews, f 
looked upon themselves as t! Chosen eopl ind () 
tament they piece toget r 
and civil laws, and even sanitary and hygi ordi ( 
prove their assumption. The early chronicles o her pe 
of Egyptians and Assyrians, of Babylonians and ‘ est es 
ilar features. Even the open-minded and keen-sighted Greeks « 
not escape from assigning to Hellas suprem« portance e { 
of Hellas were to them indisputably the highest « ( : 
as they themselves, the Hellenes, were first among 1 
When we read the works of the Jews o1 (sree or other anc 
peoples, we must remember, therefore, that this co ty 
macy lay in the back of the mind of each of tl t « 
taken for granted ; it ceased to be debated or discussed 
Substituting creeds for races, we find just such a prepo 
in the case of Christians and Mohammedans, and later, when ( 
tians became divided, between Protestants and Roman Catholics 
There was always the primal assumption that e creed S | 
dox and that the supporters of all the ot! creed ere hereti 
Likewise, among races yours was civilized and all the o at 
barbarian. 


In the nineteenth century, however, cat 
generally accepted among intelligent peoples, that the earth 1s m 
the centre of the universe, and consequently man’s cosmic positiot 
has completely changed. His history, at least so tar as 1 
ultimates, must be wholly revised. As we look out at the 


Way on a clear frosty night, we no longer modestly assume 


millions of stars and all the other suns and constellations were cr 
ated and are whirling forever on their 11 surable « ts fe 
the benefit of us mere men. Not only the scale by whicl e me 
ure has changed, but the degree and the purpose 
The modern key word for solving the enigma evolut de 


velopment, growth, not special crea 
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assertions and guesses. After trying this key in every lock during 
the past sixty or seventy years, we find, as it seems to me, that it 
has opened to us not the secret of life itself, but the process by 
which we and all other living things, and all forms of matter, live. 

Inevitably, the study of history and its writing felt the change 
and felt it so imperiously that for the last half-century historical 
students and writers have sought deliberately to record the process 
of evolution in human affairs. No doubt, the formula helps us to 
advance a long way towards truth, and it supersedes all the fantastic 
and arbitrary formulas which men employed earlier. But the ques- 
tion for us now is, how far should we employ it? Shall we make it 
so paramount that it obtrudes? Should it not rather be like the 
skeleton in man and most vertebrate animals, which really deter- 
mines their form and motions but is concealed beneath a covering 
of flesh? The turtle, to be sure, wears its skeleton on its outside, 
but the turtle is, after all, neither the highest nor the most beautiful 
kind of animal. And may we not be misled by employing too rigidly 
in the human field formulas which apply best to the domain of 
matter, to the field of chemistry, for example, or of physics, or of 
astronomy ? 

I have long had my doubts as to the accuracy or propriety of 
calling history a science. We investigate historical material in the 
same way that a chemist investigates his material, but we must not 
therefore assume that the two sorts of materials are identical, or 
that the employment of similar methods by historians and chemists 
makes history a science in the same sense that chemistry is one. In 
these matters we are apt to quarrel over the mere words, the names 
of things, rather than over the things themselves behind the words. 
But in general I feel that the less an historian has to do with science, 
the less he deliberately imitates and assumes scientific aims and con- 
clusions, the better. 

Recently, on re-reading Henry Adams’s A Letter to American 
Teachers of History,? 1 was confirmed in my conviction. How many 
know that extraordinary Letter by our master ironist—and, may I 
not also say, our master historian? There are passages in it so 
cryptic and other parts in which the intricacies of physics and 
dynamics are treated with such a nimble raillery, that I am not sure 
that I wholly understand them. But Henry Adams’s main thesis is 
clear enough. He had come very early on the theory of evolution 
and on the Darwinian illustrations of it, and then his eager and in- 
quisitive mind had turned from organic nature to the study of 
mathematical and physical laws. Before you can know an animal 
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or a man thoroughly you must know the | f grav list 
and all the other processes which control his physical ¢ 

For a few decadk s the scientific world restéd ¢ ct ‘ 
the new demonstration of the law ot tl ( 
Now, according to Mr. Adams’s view. history writte b nie 
who understood this law should in some wav embod, st as his 
tory written about the Saracens should reveal the Moha edat 
creed, which formed the background of their life and actions Che 
revelation would not necessarily be formal or definite o 1, but 
you would always be able to infer what it was that mad e Sara 
cens unlike other races 

Chronos, however, still devours his children as \ ciously as he 
did when the old Greek myth-maker first caught him at this cat 
nibalistic work Hardly was the great la ot 
of energy accepted as final, before William Thomso ( 
to posterity as Lord Kelvin, flung into the scientific world his law 


of the dissipation of mechanical energy, which had been, in fact 


propounded as early as I824 by Carnot 
definitive statement his law was as follows 
1. There is at present in the material world a univer 


to the dissipation of mechanical ene rgy 


2. Anv restoration of mechanical energy, without n 


equivalent of dissipation, is impossible in inanimat 


esses, and is probably never effected by means of organi: 


either endowed with vegetable life or subjected to tl 


animated creature. 


3. Within a finite period of time past, the earth mus 


and within a finite period of time to come, the earth 1 
unfit for the habitation of man as at present constit 


operations have been, or are to be performed, whicl 


under the laws to which the known operations going on 


in the material world are subject 
Mr. \dams devote s two |} ul dre d pages to a keet 
dazzling examination of this law, and 


to be drawn from it. We need not follow him in the 


may or may not be right in such a matter as suggestin: 


fossil traces of the missing link which connected 1 
simian forerunners have been buried beneath thi 


which gradually covered the earthly paradise existing 


I 
North Pole before the Glacial Period The upshot ol 
analysis and argument and suggestion is destructive 
plies that while the theory of evolution or pleasant 


to the upward progress of humanity, it registered on 


Sal tendency 
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side the fated extinction of individuals and species, of tribe and 
race, 

How does all this affect the historian? First of all, Henry 
Adams would have the historian wisely instructed in the founda- 
tions of science, almost to such a degree that he might with a little 
extra study qualify as a teacher of physics. Next, the historian, 
being saturated with Kelvin’s law of the dissipation of energy, 
would so construct his history as to make it appear as an illustration 
of the working of that law. If I understand him, an adequate his- 
tory of the Peloponnesian War or of the American Revolution 
would disclose how each was an experiment, so to speak, not merely 
in politics and war, but also in the dissipation of energy. There 
would be obvious difficulties in the way. What means of measuring 
this dissipation would the historian have? If Kelvin’s law is true, 
there must have been less energy in 1865, when our Civil War 
ended, than in 1861, when it began. The energy dissipated during 
these four years was not only human but material, solar, sidereal, 
cosmic. Who can compute it? 

And, after all, why should we inject into our description of 
human affairs the law of dissipation rather than the law of gravita- 
tion, or of capillary attraction, or the binomial theorem? So far as 
any of these scientific truths, or any other, affected the conduct of 
men we may notice them, but not otherwise. The discoveries of 
Copernicus and the laws framed by Kepler,-when they affected re- 
ligion and theology and led to the efforts of hierarchs to persecute 
those persons who believed them, were as humanly pertinent as was 
any of the dogmas which caused religious wars. But in general, 
scientific facts, theories, and doctrines, should be reserved for the 
histories of science. 

So far as Henry Adams reaches a conclusion, 1 may sum it up 
in his own words: 

If the entire universe, in every variety of active energy, organic and 
inorganic, human or divine, is to be treated as clock-work that is running 
down, society can hardly go on ignoring the fact forever. Hitherto it 
has often happened that two systems of education, like the Scholastic 
and Baconian, could exist side by side for centuries ... by no more 
scientific device than that of the shutting their eyes to each other; 
but the universe has been terribly narrowed by thermodynamics. A\l- 
ready History and Sociology gasp for breath. 

The department of History needs to concert with the departments 
of biology, sociology, and psychology some common formula or figure 
serve their students as a working model for the study of the vital 
energies; and this figure must be brought into accord with the figures 
or formulas used by the departmerts of physics and mechanics to serve 
their students as models for the working of physico-chemical and me- 


ignored as now; but the | 
concerned with humanity—will fir ¢ 
formula which does not require from physics tl ibandonment Dp 


of the second law of thermodynamics. Th 


Reason from the express operation of the 
in the workshop, is not enougt lvither tl 
respect to Vital Energy altogether r Vit 


Reason altogether as one of its forms 


of De Scartes. 


Here is science with a vengeance. enough o1 


satisfy the most zealous professor of s | 
} more than enough to tax the learning and wits of 1 t of thos 
who write and study any history. In reading Henry Ad 
ishing tract, I cannot help suspecting at times that he 
of us historians; for he proposes, as I think vou would agri 
me, something which is not o1 impossible for anyone to « 


but which he himself never even atten pted to carry out 
nine volumes of his American History. is there a hint of the second 
law of thermodynamics? Can vou discover the slightest trace 
common formula for history and physical 

I find, on the contrary, Henry Adams’s annals of Jefferson and 
Madison packed full of human stuff. He is not content merely to 
mention a man by name; he draws that man’s port1 


actions of persons, the rivalries of political parties, the 


competing groups, the clashing of international diplomacy, are not 
described as examples of abstract laws, but as worl ngs of the 
human will through concrete human beings \nd how delicatel 
and surely are his descriptions drawn! How admirably he probes 
the baffling complexes of character! And with what a wealth of 
allusion, borrowed equally from history and literature, he enriches 
his portraits and views! His reflections tinged with sarcasm, which 
springs now from his pessimism and now from his irony, complete 
this masterly specimen of historical writing 
In other words, Henry Adams refutes by his practice the theorik 

which he professed. He was in the prime of life, in the years round 
fifty, when he wrote the History. He was twenty years older when 
he wrote the Letter to Teachers of Histor Some men grow more 
abstract as they grow old; their interest in persons gives way to a 
greater interest in laws. I do not say that this was the case with 


Mr. Adams. Certainly, his Mont St. Michel and Chartres and his 


Education, written when he was sixty and over, have no mathemat- 


] ‘a ar IAQ 
chanical energies Witl it tl f pl t t] \ ld 
Cause greater scanda thar t] tl t 
| 
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ical and no ti 


1ermodynamical abstractions about them.* But he 
was a man possessed from youth to age with a passion for knowing 
the ultimate truth. Not having found that in religion, he turned to 
science, and when science, through Lord Kelvin, revealed to him 
the law of the dissipation of energy, he believed that in that law 
he touched ultimate truth. And so he exerted himself to trace the 
operation of that law in organic nature, including man, not less than 
in the inorganic world. 

Your own view of life and human destiny must be greatly af- 
fected if, instead of believing in the upward progress of mankind 
as it develops on the earth and in its limitless perfectibility in other 
worlds, you interpret Kelvin’s law as Henry Adams did; that is, if 
you regard the energy of the universe as a clock that is slowly run- 
ning down with the certainty that after millions, or it may be bil- 
lions, of years its last ounce of power will be dissipated and there 
will be absolutely nothing left. The prospect does not cheer; and 
vet [I submit that even the historian who holds this view has no more 
business to mix it up with the history he writes, than the painter 
who believes in annihilation has to let that belief interfere with the 
portrait he is painting of a beautiful woman. 

No matter what a man does, he will doubtless reveal himself in 
ways he little suspects; I insist, however, that the historian should 
no more convert his history of a period or episode in the life of a 
people into a proof of Kelvin’s law of thermodynamics than into 


quadratic equations. The time may come when human 


a disproof oO 
affairs may be described no longer by words and sentences, but by a 
system of symbols or notation similar to those used in algebra and 
chemistry. Then it may be possible, as Mr. Adams suggests, to in- 
vent a common formula for thermodynamics and history. I once 
had sent to me by a stranger a conclusive demonstration, which I 
could not refute, in the form of a combination of trapezoids, poly- 
gons, and parallelopipedons, of the doctrine of the Trinity. Per- 
haps I ought to add that the man was crazy; but his diagram taught 
me never to assert that anything is impossible. 

You may say that no sensible man would attempt to write his- 
tory as a demonstration of Kelvin’s law of dissipation ; and yet you 
may insist that history is, nevertheless, a science and should be 
written as a science. You may, for instance, have been fascinated 
by that remarkable philosophic guesser, Giovanni Battista Vico, 
whose fertile and luminous suggestions lighted up a murky age as a 


lo be strictly accurate, Henry Adams, in the final chapters of the Education, 


refers to his excursions into science; but these chapters are hardly read with 


the most profit or remembered with the most pleasurs 


l’agaries of Historians 1g! 
shower of meteorites lights up a November ev x. Convinced 
that his law of cycles in human development is well f d, you 
may wish to show this by your treatment of some historical them« 
How will you do this? Where will you find the inevitable sequence 
of events which alone could make your proof scientific? What 
right have you to assume that progress is a regu ving fo 
ward? How do you know that it may not be idvance like that 
of the knight in chess? Is Vico’s series of cycles, which so captivate 
the imagination, more than a glorified metapho 
scientific than the old, old simile that this life is like hrvsalis 
and that death is the happy liberation of the imprisoned butterfly 
into another ampler life? 

But why should we seek farther for evidence « oe 
trying to fit history to any theory when we, and 
have been struggling to break loose from the « sinte 
preted phrase? I do not believe that the atrocious \ » whi 
the Germans plunged Europe in August, 1914, and which has subse 
quently involved all lands and all peoples, would ever have been 
fought, or at least would have attained its vig 
tions, had the Germans not been made mad by the theory o e 
survival of the fittest. The Germans are the most a g a 
trinaires the world has ever seen; they are also the greatest p ts 
Whatever subject attracts their attention, obsesses then o be 
obsessed means to lose contact with the normal measures 1 pr 
spectives of life 

So the phrase, “the survival of the fittest obsess the 
Studying only the animal kingdom, they cot : 
won by and depended upon brute force. The species possessing the 
greatest amount of force was, therefore, the fittest. Any of us 
though we be not naturalists, can see how untrue this conclusio1 
even when applied to the animal world. Frail creatures survive in 
spite of all the efforts of the strong creatures which prey upon them 
and some of the frail have a far longer geologic ancestry than has 
the lion or the elephant. Insect tribes which flit hithe nd thithe 
at the will of a passing breeze, date back aeons on ae » < 
ditions when no mammal trod the earth. If brute force ne were 
the test of fitness to survive, how could this be? 

But we see, of course, that the vital cor sideration } ao 
you mean by fitness? The fishes have a certain fitne vhich et 
ables them to swim and to live under water; snakes have the 
by which they glide; insects and birds are fitted to fl ! s and 
man to walk and run. If vou examine all these creatures, on the 
physical side alone, you find that something besides strength, phy 
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ical force, has accounted for their being able to adjust themselves to 
their environment. Now, when we discover that at a certain point 
in mankind’s evolution moral considerations come in, we see that 
as the race develops morals play a more and more important part 
in determining fitness to survive. The higher races, like the higher 
individual tvpes, cease to regard the possession of power brute 
power, enabling them to kill or enslave their neighbors—as their 
final aim. In a family the brothers who are physically stronger do 
not beat their weaker sisters ; in society, we do not allow the brawny 
man of six feet two, merely because he is big, to persecute or de- 
stroy the little man of five feet. Civilization lives by ideals, by 
standards with which the girth of a man’s chest or the thrust of his 
thighs has nothing to do. 

The Germans, however, in their obsession, left all this out. If 
Hindenburg, colossal in form and brutish in nature, could knock 


down, trample, and destroy Goethe, shall we say that he thereby 
could prove that he was fitter than Goethe to survive? At any 
rate, in the imaginary conflict, he survived, and Goethe didn’t. 

This obsession it is which underlies the German ambition to 
rule the world. Being a very conceited and a very envious people, 
the Germans were easily led by their masters into believing that they 
were the fittest of all peoples to survive. Their men of science 
assured them that biology established that, and they were too de- 
vout materialists to question a supposed biological law, especially 
one Which so flattered themselves. To convert them through edu- 
cation and military training into a warlike people, to persuade them 
that war is the highest duty, the noblest pursuit of man, to poison 
their conscience by teaching them that in war neither morals nor 
humanity have any place, these were easy tasks for the ambitious 
Prussian war-lords and their docile servants. Thus, we see the 
damnation into which those are led who misinterpret a phrase, or a 
law, if you will, and would make history and biology their accom- 
plices in the most frightful crimes ever committed against laws 
human and divine. 

Let us rather strive to redeem history from the bonds of scien- 
tific formulas, and of scientific purposes. Let us strive to humanize 
it. In so doing, the historian will abdicate no high and hard-won 
office ; on the contrary, he will rise to the full glory of his mission. 
If he must have some watchword to guide him, let that watchword 
be “ Man the Measure ”—man, not the laws which apply to the 
animal kingdom, or to unthinking and soulless matter. Human 
nature is the substance in which the historian must work. He must 


try to discover how the human will—that force more mysterious 
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j than electricity—shapes and directs the deeds of men. These deeds 
it is which make up the web of history n this web, one deed leads 


to and determines the next, one event su 
seems to be a fated chain of cause and effe 
, May we not say that there are three cl es of hist 
First, those who fix their attention on externals. that is. o1 
and events which are visible to everyone: next. tho ho se 


the inner motive, the operation of the will behind the outward act 


pret the inner causes. I do not 
liberately, or even consciously, enrolls himself in one or at 
these classes. His case is like that of a painter who expr S 


temperament through color or throug! 


talent. Of course, I would not imply that the division betw 
class of historian and anothet vays 
classes often overlap 

As every historical student who has done more tl 


surface of his subject knows, he encounters his chief di 
he deals with motives. It is easy enougn to e] 11012 or p 

a file of consecutive documents; the real task is to sear 

motives which gave rise to them. These are often unrecorded, ¢ 
elusive, needing to be deduced or divined bi me speci 
the historian. This power of divination distinguishes th phys 
who is a master in diagnosis from his fellows who n 
learned than he, but who lack it; this truth applies to historiat 


also. 


Those who regard history as the manifestation of wv reap the 
richest compensation in its study The very uncertainty of 


operations, the gaps in the evidence, 


which need to be adjusted, keep the mind continually on t 
and tease the wits to discover a solution. When we deal 
tory in the mass, over long periods of time, we are less likel) 


cern manifestations of will. Multitudes seem to move by a coll 


} > + +] 


momentum, as a flood does, without foresight or choic« 


of brute, material laws. Only when we come to that s 
development where individuals emerge from the vast ind 
masses and lead them, or at least visiblv influenc: em. d 
confront us. This is what makes the historv of Athens so 1 
more significant and interesting than that of ancient Assyria or of 
Egvpt; this is what gives modern and.contemporary history, abound 
ing in many well-defined individuals, its absorbing attraction for 
the crowning flower of history. as 


e CTOW now 


us; this is what makes biography 


portraiture is of painting 


and fit ally, t] ose who. throug] 1? lescrint ort 1 outer 
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Even if we were able to search the hearts of men to the bottom, 
and to know all their motives, there would stiil remain what we call 
chance, or fortune, to disconcert and puzzle us. Sometimes we can 
see plainly enough from what quarter the stroke of chance comes, 
but we never can foresee it, and it is this inability of the historian to 
foresee which differentiates him from the students of exact science. 
The Athenian general, Nicias, refused to withdraw his army from 
Syracuse at a time when it might have been saved. His reason was 
that an eclipse occurred, and he regarded this as a bad omen. If the 
Greeks had known more astronomy, they could have predicted the 
eclipse ; further, the Athenians might well have known how Nicias 
was influenced by such portents, so that there was really no chance 
in the affair; but at the time it seemed as if the Athenians were the 
sport of unpredictable fortune. If President Wilson, or Mr. Llovd 


e to-night, 


George, were to di the course of world events would 
inevitably be deflected, but in what direction, or how far, we cannot 
foresee. Thus, the caprices of fortune, added to the difficulty of 
fathoming human motives, increase the labors and pique the zest of 
the historian. 

t may be that Sesostris was as great an individual as Napoleon, 
and that his conquests and government were as significant as Napo- 
leon’s; but we shall never believe it because we shall never know 
about Rameses the Second a thousandth part of what we know 
about Napoleon. I am aware that among some historical students 
today who regard history as the interaction of impersonal, abstract 
laws, Napoleon is looked upon as a “ negligible quantity ”, but I am 
unskilled in using either the telescope or the microscope when it 
comes to examining human deeds and motives. A man’s eyes are 
the only proper instrument for scrutinizing men. Not merely Na- 
poleon, but mankind, and our earth itself, must seem negligible, if 
their existence is known at all to the other denizens of the sidereal 
wilderness ; but the historian has no more to do with the limitless 
perspectives of astronomy than with the elusive intricacies of ther- 
modynamics 

Let me repeat that “ Man the Measure” should be the guiding 
motto for those who would write history in human terms. 

We historians have the noblest of callings. Unlike the dramatist 
or the epic poet, we do not invent our plot nor create the characters 
in the play. The Creator of all things supplies these. It is for us 
to discern them accurately, to describe them with all the truth there 
is in us, and to make them live again; for life is the one indispen- 
sable God-given essence, and it must throb through our copies as it 
did through their models. Years ago, Bonnat, the French painter, 


was making a portrait of an American, and | ime so unpleasant] 
close and looked so hard and intently that the American drew bacl 
and asked what it meant. “ Good heavens!” replied Bonnat. 
competing with God, and I must see everything which He has 
into your face.” 

We historians also compete w th God, and we must leave 
ing undone to make our poor transcripts ot His masterp s tru 


to the divine originals. 
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THE WAR-SCARE OF 1875 


In the Gedanken und Erinnerungen of Prince Bismarck there 
is no chapter more interesting than the one which bears the title, 
‘Intrigen”’, and none which better displays the great chancellor’s 
disregard for so small a matter as the truth. In that chapter, sand- 
viched between the affairs of Arnim and Eulenburg, the better to 
enhance its insignificance and dishonorable connections, is to be 
found Bismarck’s brief and contemptuous account of the crisis of 
1875. It is a bold statement, though not an exaggeration, to say that 
hardly a sentence of that forceful and convincing narrative can 
escape being branded, when the evidence is weighed, as a more or 
less deliberate falsehood. The incidents with which it deals are cer- 
tainly very perplexed and obscure at the best ; but they would prob- 
ably be much less so to-day, if this central character had never made 
public his statement of the case. 

The material actually available on the subject is indeed very 
slight, but it is constantly being added to from various sources. 
One of the chief of these, the diplomatic correspondence of Gon- 
taut-Biron, the French ambassador at Berlin, has been drawn upon 
by Hanotaux, and also by André Dreux in his account of the last 
vears of that diplomat’s mission. From time to time other contribu- 
tions are made, as in the recently published biographies of Sir Robert 
Morier, of Lord Lyons, and of Count Andrassy, and in the memoirs 
of Prince Hohenlohe.t The general trend of recent accounts has 
been on the whole toward exonerating Bismarck from the charge 
first brought against him of having deliberately plotted the destruc- 
tion of France; but at the same time the effect of the new evidence 
is to discredit more and more the German chancellor’s own account, 
which is that he was himself the victim of a vast conspiracy in- 
tended to blacken his reputation and to undermine his policies. 

About the only general introductory observation that can be 
made as to the incident of 1875 is that there was a “ scare ”—which 
has been singled out as “the scare” from a whole series of similar 
alarms extending over a considerable period of years. How fright- 


ened the various parties really were, how much foundation existed 


1 Professor Serge Goriainov had ready for the press a year ago a documentary 
study of the affair which would clear up many points upon which little more than 
conjecture ¢ now be made It is only the uncertain fate of his manuscript 
which may make this present study worth while 
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for their fears, who was responsible for spreading the alart these 


} 


are the questions which require to be consider 


Bismarck’s own story begins with a misstatement to the effect 
that, at the beginning of the ye the Fre : BY 
made a trip to Petrograd for th purpose of arrangit vith tl 
Russian chancellor, Gorchakov, the details of th plot His choice 
of a scapegoat is an unfortunate one to begin with, for the charge 


is far from being in accord with the character of th 
whom it is made. Of a refined and sensitive nature. p1 
affected by the humiliation which had befallen his cou 


wholly devoted to the task of maintaining her internatio 


Gontaut-Biron was the type of a conscientious and painstaking dip 
lomat, and not at all the man to engineer the giganti 

thédtre into the sources of which we are here introduced. Bismarck 
did not shrink from pressing this charge to the ambassador’s fac 


in an extremely painful interview which took place at the end of the 
year. Although reduced to silence by the reply, supported by « 
cumstances in the nature of proof, that Gontaut had not been in 
Russia since nearly two years before, the chancellor is troubled 
no scruples in reviving the story for public enlightenment \s to 
the visit which actually did occur, in February, 1874, there is no 
doubt that it was the occasion for discussion of the danger of a nt 
war with Germany ; and Gontaut records that Gorchakov expressed 
himself in a manner highly reassuring to France; but the whok 
connection of the incident with those of 1875 is too remote to di 
serve particular attention. 

The insistence upon this affair in the Gedanken und Eri 
nerungen has somewhat the air of being designed to obscure thi 
importance of a later mission, the fact of which cannot be disputes 
although its object has been much discussed. That Radowitz, a 


confidant of Bismarck, the recently ap 


and a diplomat of much too high a standing to be used on mer 
temporary missions without some higher end in view, had beet 
sent, in February, 1875, to fill the post at Petrograd vacated by the 
illness of Prince Reuss, was matter of common knowledge 
alarm to the entire diplomatic world. Suspicions led to inquiri 
and inquiries to the formulation of the account that Radowitz had 
been sent to bribe Russia for a free hand ag uinst France 
offer of a free hand in the Orient. Such was the story obtained b 


Gontaut from the wife of a Russian chamberlain and by Gener 


2 Bismarck, Gedanken und Eris rungen (tut 
8 André Dreux, Derniéres Années di { é 


Gontaut-Biron (Paris, 1907), pp. 4§ 
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Le Fio from the court rumors at Petrograd.* Lord Odo Russell, 


the English ambassador at Berlin, and Dr. Gefftcken, close friend of 


he crown prince, also have it from sources unnamed.’ Bismarck 
and his apologists have never succeeded in explaining the story 
away nor in offering a satisfactory one to take its place. Wert- 


1 


heimer, in his life of Andrassy, basing his account on the Radowitz 


‘hes themselves, gives only the impression in the end that the 
sounding of Russia was very covertly conducted, and does not dis- 
pel the suspicion that something very like the proposals with which 
rumor credited him were actually the basis of his negotiations with 
the Russian court.* At all events, Radowitz came back empty- 
handed when Prince Reuss was able again to relieve him from the 
post. His connection with the affair of 1875 is far from finished, 
however, for he was soon to get his master into difficulties even 
more serious and harder to explain away. 

Apart from the mission of Radowitz, there was no lack of 
ground for uneasiness in diplomatic circles as to Germany’s inten- 
tions toward France. At no epoch, indeed, since the treaty of 
Frankfort can we fairly say that apprehensions on that score were 
completely absent. Bismarck himself saw to that. Considerably 
taken aback by France’s rapid recovery from her disasters and 
convinced that the idea of revenge was always uppermost in her 
national consciousness, he was constantly bent upon making her 
realize the hopelessness of those dreams and her dependence upon 
the good will of her powerful neighbor for the very right to exist. 
He let slip no opportunity of declaring that she would never even 
be allowed to bring any bellicose plans to maturity, but that the 
mere indication of their existence would be the signal for her com- 
plete and sudden destruction. “We wish to keep the peace”, he 
told Hohenlohe in 1874, “ but if the French so order their prepara- 
tions that in five years they will be ready and determined to strike, 
then in three years we shall begin the war.”* Not that the great 
chancellor could ever have seriously considered the possibility of 
France’s attaining to sufficient military strength to dare enter upon 


the conflict single-handed ; but he had also to consider that her posi- 


Dreux, pp. 115-11 I Flourens, Alexandre III. (Paris 894), p. 3 
Le Flo t Decazes, April 21, 875. 
5 Mrs. Rosslyn Wemyss, Memoirs an i Letters of the Right Hon. Sir Robert 
Vorier (London, 1911), Il. 334; Geffcken, “ Die Russisch-Franzosische Allianz 
1d der Dreibund in Geschichtlicher Beleuchtung ”’, Deutsche Revue, November, 


6 Eduard von Wertheimer, Graf Julius Andrdssy (Stuttgart, 1910-1913), II 


7 Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst, Denkwiirdigkeiten (Stuttgart, 1907), II. 107. 
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tion as a possible factor in his “nightmare of coalitions” would 
make any accessions to her strength, however insufficient in ther 

selves to cause alarm, significant as adding to ttractiveness 1 
soliciting allies. So it was that Bismarck, either from nervousness 


or from calculation, fell into the bullying attitude toward France 
which instilled such deep and bitter resentment into the souls of the 
Frenchmen of his generation and which contributed largely to keep 
alive the unholy fires of national hatred between the two peoples 
Utterances such as that quoted by Hohenlohe were only too fre 
quent—frequent enough to keep anxiety from ever dying d 
The chancellor seemed determined that no French statesman should 
ever go to bed at night sure of not having to face a crisis with Get 


many on the morrow. 


Anxiety had risen sufficiently hi; 
mandates of the French bishops—a side-issue of the Aulturkampf 


then well under way In the spring of 1875 had come a fresh crop 


of war-rumors, this time in connection with Belgium, which had 
also had the misfortune to become involved in the ecclesiastical d 

ficulties of the young empire. The French government expressed 
its uneasiness regarding the general situation when, on March 11, 


the Duc Decazes drew the attention of Lord Lyons, then Britis! 
ambassador at Paris, to three incidents of recent occurrenc¢ Phese 
were: Germany’s note to Belgium, the sharp tone of her cor 

cation of it to France, and the publication of an imperial decree pro- 
hibiting the export of horses.* The last had come about in cons« 


quence of rumors that the French war office had been trying to 


place large contracts. Disquieting though the impression was which 
these three incidents made all together, it was still no more than at 
aggravation of a state of affairs to which [Europe had become more 


or less accustomed; and there was far from being anything in the 
nature of a real “scare”’ in the atmosphere 

However, more serious disturbances were not long in making 
themselves apparent; and it was France herself who dared call up 


the storm. The military law of March 10, the famous “ Law oft 


the Fourth Battalions”, was perhaps a salutary and even a ne 
sary measure in completing the organization of the new republic 
but to Germany’s morbidly excited susceptibilities on such matters 
it could only spell one thing—that was, preparation for revenge 
The Duc de Broglie, who himself voted on the law, writes that no 
one in the Chamber had any thought of such an interpretation being 


placed upon it, and that its final form was given it only as the re- 


8 Newton, Lord Lyons (London, 1913), II. 68 
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sult of an eleventh-hour amendment designed to provide for the 
numerous officers who had attained their grades in the recent war. 
He adds that it was prevented from leading to any material augmen- 
tation of the total forces by a further amendment introduced by the 
minister of finance, which, in consequence of the increase of the 
number of battalions in a regiment from three to four, cut down 
the number of companies in a battalion from six to four.* Viewed 
superficially, the law was certainly a formidable one; and the Ger- 
man military authorities at once calculated an increase in the French 
forces of 144,000 men. Calculations on the basis of battalions and 
companies are always more or less uncertain; but the German esti- 
mate was undoubtedly pretty wide of the mark. That of the Avenir 
Militaire, which placed the increase at 28,000, is also open to ques 
tion, but is probably nearer the fact. 

The opportunity thus extended to the German military pedants 
and apostles of the doctrine of preventive war to find in the new 
law a confirmation of their most pessimistic views was none the less 
a rare one and was amply improved. Their croakings seem this 
time to have taken effect even in the highest quarters. The emperor 
expressed his conviction that France was preparing an attack; and 
Bismarck, in a long conversation with Hohenlohe, canvassed the 
various possibilities of coalitions against Germany, displaying par- 
ticular concern as to an alliance between France and Russia.’*® The 
war-rumors were also not long in finding their way into the public 
press, though the interval between the passing of the law and the 
opening of the newspaper campaign in Germany which followed 
was of sufficient length to warrant suspicion as to the spontaneity 
of the articles which appeared. The first gun of this campaign was 
fired on March 30 by the Nationalzeitung, which denounced the 
“fourth battalion” as a creation ad hoc, indicating a sudden effort 
rather than a desire for normal development. On April 5, the 
Kélnische Zeitung entered into the discussion of France’s prospects 
for alliances, laying the stress upon her hopes in the direction of 
Austria and Italy. On the 8th all these ideas, combined and greatly 
reinforced in emphasis, appeared in the famous article of the Berlin 
Post entitled, ‘“‘Ist der Krieg in Sicht?” This article, couched in 
the boldest and most authoritative terms, was read with alarm both 
in and out of Germany, and was at once attributed to the inspiration 
of the German chancellery. Almost a year later, in the Reichstag, 
Bismarck disclaimed vehemently. all connection with the affair; but 

® Albert. Duc de Broglie, La Mission de M. de Gontaut-Biron (Paris, 1896), 
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this denial, so far from silencing the comment of posterity, met in- 
stant contradiction on the spot from his able and fearless critic, 
Windthorst. The Post, while not one of the most intimate and 
officially nourished of Bismarck’s “ reptiles”, was nevertheless an 
organ well adapted to the privateering service of taki 
dark and casual of his hints and developing them at the risk of in 
curring official reprimand and disavowal if the outcome proved too 
embarrassing. Most of the ideas of the article had already appeared 
in journals the connection of which with the government was even 
more direct; but this estimate of the situation place 
public in the form of a definite warning what the others -had only 
ventured to suggest. The comment of the Norddeut Allgemeine 
Zeitung which followed on April 11, and of which the source is 
hardly to be questioned, was far from being calculated to dispel the 
alarm. The suspicions expressed by the Post regarding Au 

Italy were dismissed as groundless; but all its statements witl 
respect to France were fully approved as warranted by the facts 
The political correspondent of the Preussische Jal her also took 
the articles as the text of his communication dated April 12 
which he developed at lengt! 
by France’s latest moves and the justification of eliminating 
war if it continued. “ When the moment shall have arrived”, h 
concluded, “ for us to place betore France the choice between dis 
armament and war, rests with the Chancellor and 
mine.” Accustomed as the world had become to such utterances in 


German circles, this burst of warlike talk, coming at a moment whet 


the situation was already tense, could not fail to arouse some serious 
misgivings. Lord Odo Russell, while himself attempting to make 
light of these fears, reported to his government that most of the 
other foreign representatives at Berlin felt that war was actually in 


the air.”? 

Gontaut-Biron, returning at this moment to his post frot 
vacation, had to face a situation delicate in 
tion of armaments is one which touches a state in its most vi 
terests, and in which outside interference is the most highly unwel 


come and the most easily conducive to a conflict. The French gov 


ernment was in no position to assume an attitude of defiance, and 
resigned itself to go as far as possible on the road of conciliation 


without actually retracting any of the measures which it had 
adopted. Its ambassador presented himself, on April 15, imme 


diately after his arrival in Berlin, to von Bulow, the foreign secre 


11 Newton, IT. 72. Russell to Derby, Apri 
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tary, with the fullest explanations and assurances regarding the 
effects of the new military law and data establishing the falsity of 
the alleged contracts of the Ministry of War with German horse- 
dealers. The secretary declared that his government was com- 
pletely satisfied on all points and that the fear of war expressed in 
irresponsible newspapers was wholly illusory, closing the interview 
with the pious wish that peace might reign between the two coun- 
tries for a hundred years. In the evening of the same day, the am- 
bassador met the German emperor at a ball and was very graciously 
received by him, though without any notable expression of opinion 
on political affairs. The French military attaché, Polignac, was 
more favored, for it was on this occasion that the emperor addressed 
to him the remark, “ On a voulu nous brouiller ”, explaining himself 
by mentioning some of the recent newspaper articles, and conclud- 
ing firmly that now all was finished and the danger entirely passed.’* 

For the moment the incident appeared, in fact, to have been 
closed, although the surly tone in which the German press took up 
the reconciliation was expressive of disappointment rather than of 
satisfaction. That the political horizon was, however, far from 
clear was evidenced by the despatch of a second note to Belgium on 
\pril 16; and the storm which had threatened France soon proved 
also never to have been dispelled at all. Only its mutterings, now 
dying down in the public press, were to renew themselves in another 
and even more menacing fashion. Hardly a week after Gontaut’s 
interview with von Bulow, he received intimations from various 
sources that the chancellor was not in the least disposed to allow 
the matter of his discontent to be forgotten. Some of the most dis- 
quieting warnings came from the Austrian embassy, usually so 
chary in communicating its private views. The Austrian ambas- 
sador, Count Karolyi, interpreted the recent newspaper campaign 
as an admonition to France that she would never be allowed to com- 
plete any real preparations for an attack and that, once Germany 
was convinced such preparations were under way, she would seize 
her own moment for beginning the war.** The departing military 
attaché, Count Welsersheimb, expressed his conviction that the Ger- 
man government still held the view that France was going too fast 
and too far with her military programme, and was determined to 
put pressure upon her in every possible way to procure a modifica- 
tion in the recent laws.’* The president of the Council of Bavaria 

12 Dreux, pp. 85-87. Gontaut to Decazes, April 17, 1875 

13 Jhid.. p. 190 
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French minister, Lefebvre de Beéhaine. over Bi 


sis s designs 
toward France, he refe rred first to th Belg ( ‘ 

added: “ To-day he intends to prevent yout ( ( 
He is leaving Russia free in the East, and, a ’ ( come 
between him and you, he has tried to disinterest het 


It was with these forebodings fresh in his mind that ( 


Biron went, on the evening of April 21, to a dinner at the Britis! 


embassy, where he found himself seated bes the same Rad 
whose journey to Russia in the early part of the year had 
such apprehensions, and whose intimacy with the cl g 
weight to all opinions he might express ‘ 


came round to the subject of the relations of the two 
Radowitz began to talk—rather 

of reserve which perhaps justifies Bismar 
about his friend’s ability to hold his wine—but with an assurances 
and a facility of expression which indicated a thorough fai 
with the matter of his discourse and a complete confidences 
official soundness of his doctrine. This doctrine was purely and 
simply that of the justification of preventive war, the doctrin 

has loomed ugly and menacing in Germany's politi 
throughout the last half-century, corrupting all confidence: 

official faith and sowing everywhere suspicions as to the sincerity of 
her declarations of peace ful policy toward her sister tates We 
can reassure ourselves for the present”, said Radowit 

the future we can hardly cease to be anxiou How long will the 


present last ? When does the tuture begin : It is equally diffi 


to say.” The recent crisis was passed—at least the German govert 
ment was willing to consider it so; but the press and public opini 


of Germany were not to be so easily convinced, nor could one « 


that they should be, when the situation was in fact so near] 


less of allowing a permanently peaceful settlement. Was it not it 
evitable that France should attempt the recovery of her lost pre 
inces as soon as she felt herself strong enough to do so? 

But if revenge is the inmost thought of France—and it cannot 


otherwise—why wait to attack her until she has recovered her strengt! 
and contracted her alliances? You must agree that from a political 
from a philosophical, even from a Christian point of view, thes 

tions are well grounded and these preoccupations are fitted t 


policy of Germany. 


It was the old argument of the German school, and 


already been repeated by Bismarck more than once; but its reay 
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pearance, propounded by a person of authority in such bold lan- 
guage, on the very morrow of what Germany had officially declared 
to be a crisis safely passed, could not fail to destroy any confidence 
the French government might have felt in these assurances. All 
Gontaut’s most passionate refutations of the premises of this doc- 
trine could not move the German diplomat to recede from his pessi- 
mistic views regarding the not very remote future of the relations 
between the two countries.'® 
Even the German official world seems to have been startled at 
the violence of the language of its representative, and it later re- 
peatedly endeavored to attribute the most striking phrases in the 
report to the imagination of his auditor. On one occasion Bismarck 
even offered to show Gorchakov the notes made by Radowitz him- 
self of the conversation, which, he said, would prove that no such 
language could have been used. It is to be regretted that Gorcha- 
kov refused to examine this document, although the absence of cer- 
tain phrases in it would hardly be conclusive evidence against their 
having been used.’*7 Moreover, Gontaut’s report coincides remark- 
ably with one sent from Petrograd by General Le F16, on the very 
same day, of the language used by Radowitz to the Tsar in develop- 
ing Germany’s views on the French peril.’* Gontaut-Biron, informed 
of the efforts of the German government to discredit his veracity, 
wrote to Decazes, on January 16, 1876, affirming the accuracy of his 
report in all details and insisting upon the use of the actual expres- 
sion, “ chrétiennement ”, by Radowitz in characterizing his doctrine 
the word which the Germans seemed particularly anxious to dis- 
claim.’® The French ambassador does not stand convicted even of 
exaggeration in his statements ; and Bismarck is left to fall back upon 


remarks about the weakness of his colleague’s head—re- 


satirica 
marks which tend to strengthen Gontaut’s case rather than otherwise. 

The French government was not slow to take advantage of the 
opportunity thus afforded it of placing Germany before Europe in 
the light of a constant menace to peace. The Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Decazes, at once sent out copies of Gontaut’s report to the 
diplomatic representatives at all foreign courts with instructions to 


communicate it as evidence of Germany’s future intentions, however 


Dreux, pp. 91-9 Gontaut to Decazes, April 21, 1875 
p. 155; Wemyss, II. 363. [From the latter passage (Gorchakov to 
Morier, in conversation it appears that Gorchakov did examine Radowitz’s 
tes, but tl iuthor is in France, inaccessible.] [Epb.] 
18 Flourens, p. 300: “‘La religion comme I’humanité’, concluait M. de 


1. 
l’Allemagne a ne pas laisser la France préparer une revanche 


ligent 


éventuelle.’”’ Le Fl6 to Decazes, April 21, 1875. 


Radowitz, ‘ 
19 Dreux, p. 175 


reassuring her recent declarations might appeat In the cas . 

sia, he went considerably further, and sent off, together with the o1 

dinary circular despatch, a special letter to the ambassador at Petro 

grad, General Le Flo, written in the most moving tert f appeal 
: for support in a situation of imminent danger. He was practi 


certain that this appeal would not fall upon deaf ears, since th 
Russian government had repeated] 
it would not permit her to be crushed or bullied by Germany. Such 
had been the impression conveyed to Gontaut on his visit to Petro 
grad a vear before and since confirmed upon several occasions and 


from several quarters. The most recent and striking of these con 


firmations had come from the Tsar himself « vd before 
when Le F106, returning to his post at about the same tim G t 
to Berlin, had placed before \l xander all tl evidence 

France’s possession as to the hostile intentions of Germany Phe 
Tsar seemed indeed impressed with the gravity of these communi 
cations, though he assured Le F16 of the unalterably peaceful att 

tude of the German emperor and of his own « 

in the immediate future was not a possibility to be considered. H 

concluding words were: “ Do not be alarmed Che intere 

our two countries are common, and if, which I refuse to believe 
you should some day be seriously tl reatened, you would know of it 


very quickly, and”, he added after some hesitation, “vou would 


know of it from me 


These assurances, placed side by side wit] e utterances of 


Radowitz, gave the French minister a most excellent text for an ap 
peal to immediate action, and he improved his opportunity to the 


full. The Tsar, he wrote, was now the arbiter of the peace of 


Europe, and his intervention to prevent a war would undoubtedly b 
decisive, “if only it took place in time Germany might « 
spring a surprise by declaring war without letting him know in ti 
to warn and save France, unless she were clearly notified beforehand 


that such action would bring swift and certain retribution 


f I must have confidence that His Majesty will avenge what will thet 
be an insult to himself, and that he will cover with his sword thos« 

who have trusted themselves to his protectior That, my dear General 

is the assurance I should like to obtain through vou 

The letter closed with the injunction to make the most of the time 


remaining before the Tsar’s departure for Berlin, as this visit would 


be the ideal moment for a decisive declaration.22. The demand was 


20 [bid., pp. 12 2 Decazes’s circular des Apr 
21 Jbid., p. 121. Le to Decazes, Apt 
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an extraordinarily bold one and was perhaps even more pressing 
than the situation at the moment warranted; but Decazes had seen 
his opportunity and taken advantage of it to prepare for more 
serious eventualities. It was, in fact, a bold game which he had 
undertaken to play; but the results of success would be enormous. 
He would not only evade the threatened alternative of humiliation 
or war; but he would deal Germany a blow which would shake her 
omnipotence and which would go far to free his own country from 
the shadow of dread which enveloped it so closely. On April 29, 
the letter went forth to do its work. 

This initial step in France’s counter-attack proved to have been 
taken actually not a moment too soon. Germany proceeded to fol- 
low up the Radowitz interview with a course of conduct and a series 
of utterances on the part of her public men which fully justified 
the campaign laid out against her and indicated that the declaration 
of intentions upon which it was based, while extreme in point of 
expression, had been correct in point of fact. Attempts at dis- 
avowal followed after the discomfiture of her plans; but for the 
moment her attitude was quite the opposite of reassuring as to the 
groundlessness of the suspicions aroused against her. During the 
latter days of April, her representatives in all the capitals of Eure ype 
were besieging the governments to which they were accredited with 
arguments as to the danger with which their country was threatened 
by the recent armaments in France.** Such communications were 
certainly not calculated to indicate that Germany was satisfied and 
intended to push the matter no further. On April 28, the Austrian 
ambassador, again unbosoming himself to his French colleague, re- 
marked that Bismarck’s reassurance did not extend beyond the im- 
mediate present—an opinion coinciding remarkably with that of 
Radowitz.2* On May 7, the Belgian minister at Berlin, Baron 
Nothomb, informed Gontaut of two conversations he had had in 
the preceding month with Bismarck and Moltke. The chancellor 
had declared that the French armaments were certainly in excess of 
her permanent ability to support them and must inevitably result 
either in some immediate military enterprise or in a speedy reduc- 
tion. The irascible field-marshal had been even more emphatic, de- 
claring that attempts to explain away the effects of the new French 
law were rubbish, and that it could not possibly mean anything but 
a preparation for war. “In that case”, he added, “we ought not 
to wait until France is ready; but our duty is to anticipate her.” 
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The war, he went on further to say, would probably be within a 
year, unless the other powers could induce [France to recede trom 
the measures she had taken.* \ll these opinions indicate that Get 
many was still highly discontented at France's evident detern 
tion not to cease being a military power, al 1 had in mind some 
action or other toward obliging her to ab 
of her forces whi 
Germany’s next step in that direction was ot a still more serious 


character than those which had preceded it. Up to the end of Apri 


she had communicated her views of the situation to toreign court 
and to foreign representatives at Berlin, and she had dis 1 the 


unofficially and indirectly to France; but as yet nothing had passed 


between the two countries through official channels other than the 


honeved assurances with which Bulow had been plying Gontaut eve! 


since the latter’s return to Berlin. On May 5, howev Prince 
Hohenlohe pres¢ nted himself before the French ( ot re 1 
affairs with a communication which rang quite differes I 

those which had gone before \dditional importance hed 


to the communication by the 
leave of Decazes on the eve of his departure for a shot psence 
from his post and had returned for the sole purpose of acquainting 
him, before leaving Paris, with the contents of a despatch whicl 
had just arrived. Von Bulow had written that “the optimism « 
M. de Gontaut appeared to him exaggerated, that the German gov 
ernment was not entirely convinced of the 1 


‘the French armaments”, and that, while no hostile intentior 


seemed apparent at the moment, “the Get (rene staff cor 
siders war against Germany as the ultimate object of those arma 


ments, and so looks forward to their consequences ? R vav of 
attenuating the rudeness of this declaration, the nbassador closed 
the interview by reading a letter from Bismarck, full of the rosiest 


hopes for good relations between France and Germany on e 


basis of their understanding over Spanish affairs; but he went 
leaving the impression which his visit was doubtless intended 
convey, that France was not to be allowed to rest secure th ef 


that the incident of the “fourth battalions” was closed 
consider further action upon it by Germany possible a 

Decazes was not panic-stricken by this turn of events 
contrary, he had foreseen the possibility of it for a tortnight and 


had laid plans for meeting it the success of which was already pra 
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tically assured. His letter to Le Fl0, now justified by the facts, had 
attained the results toward which it was directed. The general, im- 
mediately after its receipt on May 3, had hastened with it to the 
Russian chancellor, who insisted that the situation demanded com- 
plete frankness and that the letter be communicated to him in its 
entirety. The passage regarding the protection of the imperial 
sword, he said, was a trifle strong; but he would leave it as it stood. 
He retained the letter, together with the other papers which Le Flo 
had brought, for communication to the Tsar; and returned them the 
following morning with a note stating that the emperor “has 
charged me to thank you for this proof of confidence” and that 
His Majesty would give his reply in person. The audience followed 
shortly afterward; and the reply turned again upon the French 
minister's striking phrase. “ You ask me”, said the Tsar, “to en- 
ge to draw the sword for you. No, I shall not draw it, nor will 
you either; we shall manage without that. I am going to Berlin, 
and I promise you to put an end to the matter.”*’ The telegram 
reporting these two interviews had reached the hands of Decazes 
shortly before the ill-omened visit of the German ambassador, and 
contributed notably toward enabling him to receive with equanimity 
the tidings which that diplomat had brought. His measures were 


already under way; and he had even got a step ahead of Bismarck 


by his timely representations to the Russian court. 

In consequence of being thus forestalled, the real projects of 
the chancellor never got a chance to come to a head—happily for 
the peace of the world, perhaps, but to the great perplexity of those 
who seek to get at the truth of the affair. That there were projects 
of some sort is certain. Hohenlohe’s declaration was hardly to 
have been left simply hanging in the air, followed by no action on 
Germany’s part. The day before it was delivered, Dr. Geffcken 
wrote to Sir Robert Morier that he was sure Bismarck had made 
plans to turn the visit of the Russians to account by convincing the 
Tsar of the reality of the danger from France and securing his sup- 
port in a demand that the French military establishment be re- 
duced.** On that same day, May 4, Bismarck himself had taken the 
significant step of addressing to the emperor one of his periodical 
requests for retirement which constituted a well-known means of 
persuasion at moments when the chancellor was particularly anxious 
to have his way. The first draft of this letter had indeed been pre- 
pared as long ago as February,”’ while the Radowitz project was 

27 Flourens, pp. 302-303. Le Fl6 to Decazes, May 4, 1875. 
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Still in the balance another occasion tor 1 emplovi nt id 1 


arrived. Moreover, the peculiar condition was now appended 

the emperor should for the moment keep the matter to himself, 
order that the alteration may not be connected by common req 
with the approaching imperial visit, and other grounds attributed 


11 1 


it than the state of my health” Decidedly something was in 


wind; and Bismarck foresaw at least that the coming of Alexand 


to Berlin was to have some consequence for him which warrant 


measures for insuring his sovereign’s favor in advances 


1 


The effort was a failure, except in so far as it mav have op 


erated to shield him from reprimand for the steps he had alre 


taken toward an object to which the emperor was unalterably oj 
posed. During all this time the aged monarch had been re 
quietly at Ems in practical ignorance of the turn which affairs | 
taken since his reassuring utterances to the French representatiy 
after the incident of “‘ Krieg in Sicht”; but he was now already 


motion. He was on his wav back to Be rlin, fully determined 
demolish any possible designs in the direction of war. Som 

of the actual situation had been given him at Wiesbade1 

he had halted for a. visit to his daughter, the grand duch« 
Baden: and of this fact Bismarck mav quite possibly |} 

aware when he penned his “resignation”. Whether the chancel! 
might not still have carried his point is a question; but just at t 
moment the effect of Decazes’s appeal to Russia for the 
appears in the affair. 


On the same day, May 3, that Emperor William arrived in Bet 


lin, arrived also Count Shuvalov, a verv popular person at the Ger 


man court, who was on his way back to his post at London; and tl 
emperor invited him that evening to dinner. The Russian diplon 
regaled his host with the whole story of the Le F16 interview, 

repeated the assurances given by Alexander on that occasior 


After dropping the same information into the ear of Bismarck, 


sadly replied that his sleepless nights were already too frequent 


without hearing such news from a friend,®* Shuvalov hurried ot 
London, where he had still further work to do. He 
thrown an obstacle in the way of Bismarck’s scheme whicl 


moment put an end to its progress. Emperor and chancellor | 
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their reckoning at a ministerial conference the following morning; 
and Bismarck, now on the defensive, was forced back into an at- 
tempt to throw the blame upon stock-speculators and the clerical 
opposition. The move was attended with some success, and it 
served to divert the sovereign’s indignation from the real grounds 


of the affair.** 


The possibility remained to Bismarck of working through Alex- 
ander; and some diplomats believed that he still pinned his hopes 
upon so doing, in spite of the declarations of Shuvalov. On May 
Morier expressed the belief that such was his intention and that he 
would have sufficient influence to win the emperor and the crown 
prince to his side when the moment came.** It did not come. 
Russia’s response to the appeal of Decazes proved more decisive 
than he could have dared to hope; for, not satisfied with throwing 
her own weight into the scale against Bismarck, she also exerted 
herself in helping him to bring Austria and England to join in her 
protestations. 

The English government had at first shown little inclination to 
take the affair seriously, and had met rather coldly the advances of 
Decazes. It had watched closely and with some apprehension the 
negotiations between Germany and Belgium, but had refused to 
credit the probability of a breach simply between Germany and 
France. Even the communication of the Radowitz interview had 
made little impression; and Lord Derby, then secretary for foreign 
affairs, had affected to look upon it as directed primarily against 
\ustria—a conception of Bismarck’s policy which was widely cur- 
rent in England at the time.** But the despatches from Berlin 
within the next three or four days must have operated to shake 
considerably this indifference, for Lord Odo Russell was informed 
of the threatening language used lately by Bismarck and Moltke 
before it was reported to his French colleague.** The German am- 
bassador, Count Miinster, did not hesitate to confirm these state- 
ments as representing his government’s attitude toward a war for 
the purpose of anticipating possible hostile action on the part of 
France. Miinster had already made guarded representations to 
England respecting Germany’s present convictions on that score; 
and Lord Derby was by this time aware of the much stronger ones 


made in other courts of Europe. He summed up his fears to Lord 


# Wemyss, II. 352-353. Geffcken to Morier, May 24, 1875 
Re ed by Lefebvre de Béhaine, cited by Goyau in introduction to Beé- 
haine’s 1 n XIII. et le Prince de Bismarck (Paris, 1898) 
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1 


Odo Russell 


the threat of war constituted by Bismarck’s attitude, co1 g 
“I see little other prospect of averting mis . and if it begins, 


where is it to end?’’** The realization had { d itself upon hi 


that the situation was actually far graver than had at t appeared 
Decazes did not cease his etforts to drive that realization home 
Since the crisis had first begun to take shape, in the davs of the 


newspaper campaign in Germany, he had 

campaign of his own—not in the French pr 

influence anywhere, but in that of England \ proper expost 
Germany’s machinations in the London he thought, would 
open the eyes of all Europe to them and rou iwainst them au 
versal protest which would effectually kill them off He 

gested this idea to M. de Blowitz, the Paris correspo 

journal, as far back as \pril 15 The corr Spo! dent’s own 
rative of the negotiations which ensued is so obviously retouched 
and is marked by such grave errors of fact that it is practicall 
worthless in matter of detail; but it is probably correct in its 
eral presentation of the genesis of the article which finally appeared 
The undertaking, when first proposed to Blowitz, was too set 

to be proceeded with on his own i1 itiative ;: and he w is obliged to 
refer it to his chief, Mr. Delan« In the peri 1d of comparative cal 
following the declarations made just afterward by the German gov 
ernment, the idea of such an article was necessarily dropped: and it 
was not revived until after the Radowitz interview Blowitz re 
lates that he was finally authorized to write it if Decazes would pro- 
duce some convincing evidence of its foundation, and that Decazes 
showed him the report of the interview itself. At all events he sent 
off the article under date of May 4, and it was published on the 6th 
—just about a month after “ Krieg in Sicht” 

The article took the form of a letter from Paris and bore the 
title, “ A French ‘Scare’”’. The object alleged in writing it was to 
throw the light of publicity on a situation that was generally felt to 
be menacing, though without widespread knowledge of the details 
Those who are well informed, says the writer, concede “that Peace 
or War is about to depend on the interview of the German and 
Russian Emperors”. The military party in Germany, still dissatis 
fied with the treaty of Frankfort, has decided that the time has come 
to remedy its defects and to put an end forever to the possibility of 
a recovery on the part of France. Only Russia stands in a position 
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to veto their schemes; and they have been at work since the begin- 
ning of the year to persuade her to permit the execution of them. 
The plan itself consists in an invasion directed to threaten Paris 
and to compel the signature of a treaty ceding Belfort to Germany, 
imposing limitations on the French military establishment, and pro- 
viding for an indemnity of ten milliards to be paid in installments 
covering a period of not less than twenty years. The objections of 


emperor and people to such a project can easily be overcome if its 


it through. [Europe must be roused to the existence of this threat 
to the general peace and must exact from Germany an unequivocal 


disavowal of the doctrines which certain of her leading men are thus 


endeavoring 


to force upon her. 
Such was the gist of the article itself. It was accompanied by 
r its publication on the ground that this 


an editorial apologizing f¢ 


g 
very action would serve to discredit the rumors it contained. It is 
absurd, says the editor, to believe that any responsible German 
official can seriously entertain such theories, or that the nation as a 
whole could ever be carried away by what is really only the bravado 
of military mess-tables. The emperor would certainly not hear of 
it. “ Nor is there any more reason to suppose”, he adds, “that the 
I-mperor of Russia would lend his influence to a wanton attack on a 
State with which he has not the slightest subject of quarrel.” He 


concludes with a reference of obvious application to “‘ Statesmen 
who place great reliance on the diplomatic value of fear”. 

This was the message with which the Times favored Europe on 
the morning of May 6. It was received everywhere with concern 
and with a storm of indignation in Germany. The question of its 
authorship was something of a mystery and was the subject of much 
speculation. A popular idea was that of attributing the article to 
the inspiration of Hohenlohe, on the ground that he hoped thereby 
to be the means of sparing his country the consequences of a pos- 
sible rash move. This was the explanation advanced by Decazes, 
apparently as the one best designed to divert attention from him- 
self.*° The prince repudiates the connection in his memoirs, though 
admitting that he knew of the article while it was in preparation.” 
That Blowitz was the writer is a matter beyond all doubt; and it is 
almost equally certain that his source of inspiration was Decazes. 
As for the main object in view, it is to be found probably in the ref- 
erences directed at the Emperor of Russia as the person to clear up 

40 Dreux, pp. 131-132, note 
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advocates are allowed to go on unhindered with their efforts to put 


the whole situation—an opinion in which the editor is careful 
concur while aftecting to detract from the force of all the other con 
clusions. Decazes had considered from the first th po 
Alexander, when he came to the pon t ot sp ik out vould hes 
itate to inflict upon Germany the humiliation w 

would convey and would decide to pass the matter over in silenc 


1, ne +] ++ 
iV ado so, once Cl 


after all. He could hard 


had been called to it in so striking a mannet rl ticle was, of 


course, written before the advent of Shuvalov in Ber 


published before any report of his doings there had got out lt 


publication also served a further purpose in making easier any step 


which the British: government might later feel itself called upon t 
take ; and it is only reasonable to suppose that some of the official 
must have had knowledge of the negotiations which preceded 
appearance and must have favored it on that account 

The disquieting reports which had been multip! 
in the few days preceding the appearance of the article received, o1 
that very day, a notable augmentation. Gavard, the French charg: 


d'affaires, now came to Derby with the despatch containing Hohe 


lohe’s communication to Decazes Che secretary still took 
tude of refusing to credit the attribution of such a plot to Bis 


but his tone was much less assured than before “Such an aggre 


sion”, he admitted, “ would arouse in Europe universal indignation 


and this sentiment would be nowhere stronger than in England.” 


When Gavard spoke of the possibility of preventing it, Der! 
swered: “ You may rest assured that the 
its duty.” He expressed the hope that the visit of Alexander woul 
accomplish the desired object, whereupon Gavard returned to the 
charge, insisting that the effect of the Tsar’s remonstrances would be 
more than doubled by the support of a disinterested 
Derby was evidently more impressed than his language indicated 
by this new proof of perfidious designs on Bismarck’s part and | 
the necessity of taking prompt measures to prevent their realizatior 


Two days later, o1 


May 8, he sent off a circular despatch to the 
British representatives at all the great Continental capit 
structing them to use all their efforts toward bringing to an end the 
misunderstanding between France and Germany.** The step was 
sufficiently non-committal one and would not necessarily bring 
land to taking a public stand against Germany’s suspected intet 
tions; but the government could hardly go further without ascet 
taining beforehand that it would not be acting alone in so doing 
42 Gavard, pp. 241-244 
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Only information regarding Russia’s contemplated protest was 
necessary in order to induce more decided measures; and this in- 
formation Gorchakov did not fail to supply. 

Gorchakov was also, no doubt, unwilling to appear entirely alone 
in the matter, and was aware of the tremendously heightened effect 
which would be produced by converting into simultaneous action the 
support and approval which his declarations might receive from 
other courts. This co-operation on the part of England he had 
taken all possible pains to secure through Shuvalov, who arrived in 
London on the very day of the first British despatch. His mere 
announcement that Russia intended to act would probably have 
been sufficient; but, according to information which later reached 
Decazes, he was authorized to go even beyond that, and to communi- 
cate assurances from his government regarding the affairs of Asia 
which would remove England’s fears of a conflict there, and any 
possible consequent hesitation about risking the friendship of Ger- 
many.** Action so energetic as this offers some indication of how 
seriously Russia regarded the affair with which she was dealing. 
The effort was not made in vain, for on the following day, May 9, 
Derby telegraphed again to Lord Odo Russell, instructing him to 
support by the most energetic declarations all counsels which the 
Russians were to pronounce in Berlin.*® 

ngland’s was not the only sanction which Russia had secured. 
Of all the countries of Europe, Austria was the one which felt the 
greatest need of circumspection in taking a step of this sort, because 
of the importance to her of keeping on good terms with her power- 
ful neighbor. Yet, in view of her position as a member of the Drei- 


kaiserbund, her attitude would be of great importance; and Alex- 
ander did his best to assure her support, keeping the Austrian 
ambassador informed of the communications of Le Fl6.** Count 
Karolyi was finally instructed to make some representations to Bis- 
marck, which he did at about the time of Emperor William’s return 
to Berlin.*7 After having taken this action, Austria would have 
found it embarrassing to return to the charge upon the invitation 
sent out by Derby on May 8, so Andrassy declined this new re- 
quest.** Not completely satisfied, however, as to Karolyi’s zeal,* 
he authorized Alexander, in presenting his views at Berlin, to say 
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that he spoke also in Austria’s behali He thus avoided implicating 
himself directly before Bismarck, and yet contrived to add Austria's 
influence to the declarations which the Tsar was about to mak« 

The combined attack upon Bismarck’s position, which was to 
burst upon him with such startling unexpectedness and such over 
whelming effect, was indeed so admirably co-ordinated and carried 
out in so theatrical a fashion, as almost to warrant his furious all 
gations that it was all a comedy prepared long in advance. In fa 
it had taken shape only within the space of a week, thanks to 
energetic activities of persons justly alarmed at his conduct and 
utterances during and previous to that time So tast did events 
move that the French government, which, had there been a 1 
would have known its details and have been sure of what was to 
happen, remained up to the last moment in ignorance of the concert 
which had been formed. How far Decazes was from being con 
fident as to the outcome of the approacl ing interview at serlin is 
indicated in the instructions sent off by him to Gontaut on May & 
They were based almost entirely upon the supposition of the su 
of Bismarck’s efforts with Alexander The ambassador was to 
assure the Tsar unequivocally, unconditionally, of France’s inte1 
tion to keep the peace. He was to insist that all her armaments 
were designed solely for defense, and for the insuring of the mait 
tenance of peace in collaboration with Russia. He should promis 
if necessary, that France would take no action whatever ex 
the Tsar’s approval. Under no circumstances, however, was he to 
be the first to pronounce the word “ disarn 
purpose of refuting the idea. If it should be pronounced, he was to 
express astonishment at such interference and was to call attention 
to the fact that England had declared Germany's fears to be pre 
texts. He was to say that he must first refer to his government for 
instructions, and was to affect to consider the proposal as applying 
to Germany also, in proportions to be dete rniine d by i third party, 
thus suggesting to Alexander the assumption of the role of arbiter 
of the peace. Decazes admitted that such a suggestion might lead 
to embarrassing results, but he considered it worth trying as a last 
resort if Alexander failed to take de finitely the side of “rance 

The instruction is on the whole a diplomatic masterpiece, as well 
an indication of the writer’s state of mind with respect to the con 
ing events. Happily the more threatening contingencies for whicl 
it provided never arose. 
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On Monday, May 10, the Russian imperial party arrived in 
Berlin with far more resolute intentions than Decazes had imagined. 
On the same day Lord Odo Russell presented the communication 
from London. The British ambassador appeared first on the scene, 


treating Bismarck to an admonition in the sense of the instructions 
sent out by Derby on the &th, which had been obliged to wait over 
Sunday. Bismarck expressed surprise and hastened to state that 
his relations with France were never better and that no importance 
should be attached to the loose talk of newspapers and irresponsible 
military men.°? Germany, he gaily remarked, could never seriously 
fear the French, regarding whom his slogan should always be, not 
‘Up and at them!” but “ Let them come on!’** To this sally Rus- 
sell coolly rejoined: ‘“* Then why all these observations you have 
charged your agents to make to the cabinets where they are accred- 
ited, calling attention to the French armaments, the danger they 
present, and the necessity of opposing them?” To this question, 
which displayed rather too intimate an acquaintance with his recent 
moves, the chancellor found no reply. He brought the interview 
quickly to a close, declining England’s offer of good offices to end 
the misunderstanding which he declared had never existed.** 

After bidding the ambassador good-bye—doubtless in no very 
agreeable frame of mind—Bismarck was allowed no time to chew 
the cud of his reflections. Lord Odo Russell was hardly outside the 
door when he met Prince Gorchakov, bound upon an errand similar 
to that of which he had just acquitted himself. The prince seized 
upon the ambassador and bore him back into the terrible presence as 
a witness of the first words of the memorable interview of the two 
chancellors. “ My dear Bismarck”, began Gorchakov, addressing 
his former pupil in diplomacy, “now don’t get nervous. You have 
in you two Bismarcks—one that is really you and that I like, and 
the other a nervous and excitable Bismarck.”” As soon as possible 
after this extraordinary greeting, which hardly promised a com- 
fortable sequel, Lord Odo took his leave for the second time, but 
only after informing the unhappy Bismarck that his government 


concurred in all the observations which the Russian chancellor was 


about to present.*° What passed further between the two is uncer- 
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tain as neither let much of it get out afterward; but Bismarck seems 
to have flattered the old man and plaved upon his svmpathv by 
asking ruefully if he had come to pronounce the g ’ ind | 
affected tractability in listening to his somewhat pompous advict 
At least, Gorchakov reported the next day to Gontaut that he hae 
received the most satisfactory assurances regarding Gert 

tentions; and the manner in which he cautioned France against 
allowing too free a rein to Ultramontanist activities indicated that 
Bismarck had even succeeded in turning his attention away fron 


the question of armaments Phe German chancellor had, how 


ever, refused the request—which indeed we er too oO put 
any of these assurances in categorical form, as to do so would have 
been an admission of having entertained the designs of which he 


was trying to exculpate himselt he step would have beet 
superfluous humiliation, for Bismarck’s discomfiture was complet 
and he was powerless to go ahead with his projects in the face 
the disapproval of all his nei 
though he did so with sufficiently bad grace 

The meeting of the chancellors had its counterpart between the 
two emperors, though under circumstances of much less strain, since 
Emperor William already shared the sentiments which his nephe 
had come to express. He pronounced the Radowitz doctrine to be 
a most hateful and dangerous one, and one by which he would never 
allow himself to be swayed \lexander was able later to confirm 
fully the assurances given Gontaut by Gorchakov that the crisis was 
completely passed He repeated to the ambassador the promise he 
had formerly made to Le Flo that he would be the first to warn 
France of any similar developments in the future, adding signif 
icantly again: ““ We have common interests and we ought to remait 
united — The bold action ol Decazes had borne fruit bevor d all 
expectations. 

There followed upon these interviews the celebrated incident of 
Gorchakov’s circular telegram, beginning, accordn 
account, with the words, “ Maintenant la paix est assurée "—that is 
to say, thanks to Russia’s intervention The story has 
peated by a score of writers, all of them basing their accounts o1 
the same source and none of them being able to offer a complete 
text of the message. The matter is not of vital importance—the 
phrase would have come nearer the truth than Bismarck was willing 
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to admit ; but M. Dreux has taken the pains to look into it. He pro- 
duces a circular telegram to the Russian diplomatic representatives, 
dated May 13, which reads: “ The Emperor of all the Russias leaves 
Berlin, perfectly satisfied as to the sentiments which there prevail 
and which assure the maintenance of peace.”*’ This wording puts 
rather a different face on the affair. Was there an earlier message 
in the sense quoted by Bismarck? The supposition is a possible 
one ; but, on the other hand, since his information could have reached 
him only by indirect channels, it is also quite possible that his ver- 
sion is incorrect. The further details of Bismarck’s indignant and 
satirical attack upon Gorchakov for sending this telegram, of the 
latter's guilty silence, and of the Tsar’s disavowal of his chancellor’s 
proceedings, are at any rate obvious elaborations for the benefit of 
the reader. No doubt Alexander did humor Bismarck as far as pos- 
sible after the incident was closed; and he may even have told him, 


as the chancellor relates, not to take too seriously the “ senile van- 
ity’ of Gorchakov. Having accomplished what he had come to do, 
\lexander could afford to pass the matter off lightly.” 

Just as the imperial party was leaving Berlin another incident 
involving the telegraph arose. The newspapers of Stuttgart sud- 
denly published a telegram from the Tsar to his sister, the Queen of 
Wurttemberg, in the astounding words: “ L’emporte de Berlin donne 
des assurances formelles de paix.” The expression, so little be- 
fitting the dignity of both correspondents, was probably only the 
result of the false rendition of an abbreviated message running, 


“(]’)emporte de Berlin”, etc.,°* but no one failed to recognize the 
application of the wording mistakenly employed. Bismarck himself 
doubtless discovered the mistake ; but his exasperation over the fact 
that such an epithet could have been thought possible, remained, 
none the less, almost as great as that over his actual defeat. 

The effect of the combined remonstrances which had been made 
in Berlin proved completely satisfactory. Of the threat to peace 
constituted by France’s military preparations nothing more was 
heard. The German newspapers joined in a chorus of peace and 
vied with each other in finding scapegoats for the rumors of war. 
The Reichsanzeiger’s denial of the official representations reported 
to have been made by Germany to foreign courts was characterized 
in particular by Lord Odo Russell as “unheard-of audacity ”’.* 
The government was not behind in its assurances. Bismarck him- 
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self maintained a surly reserve: but the emperor charged Hohet 
lohe, on his return to Paris, with the most friendly greetings to 


President MacMahon * Tell him’, he said. “that vou are not the 


only herald of peace, but that the true one stands here.”** Meeting 
3 Gontaut some days later at the opera, Wolliar ipproached hi vitl 
the question: * Has peace been made between us?” He spoke 


further in much the same words as he had emploved in the Polignac 
interview of a month before, venting his especial displeasure against 
the press.’ 

The question Olt res 
the moment: the important fact was that the nger | 1 pass 
This fact was fully appreciated everywhere, and n ere more s 


than among the diplomats at Berlin, almost all of whom expressed 


their relief and gratification to Gontaut-Biro1 It only remained 
' for the French ambassador to meet perso! ily with the chancellor 
in order to close the official discussion of the incident. Gontaut was 


himself anxious to get through with this painful duty; but Bis 
marck, who afterwards had the effrontery to refer to the long d 

as a proof of Gontaut’s troubled conscience,"’ eluded all efforts to 
see him and finally made his escape to Varzin, where he remained 
until December.** 


During his absence, the emperor took up the discussion in 


other quarter. Wounded by Lord Derby’s declaration before the 


House of Lords, on May 3I, that the British government had take 


its action in consequence of statements from | igh sources regal 1 
Germany’s intentions,"’ he addressed himself directly to Queen Vic 


toria to refute the imputation. He assured her that his government 
could have had no connection with the statements in question, which 


were at most the expressions of private opinion on the part of mil 


itary theorists such as Moltke. The queen replied in a letter which 
has sometimes been connected erroneously with the events of M 
10, that she was unwilling to go further into the subject, but that 


she was sure it could easily be proved that England’s alarm had no 
been exaggerated, as it had been caused by the language both o 
Germany's representatives abroad and of other persons holding 
high posts in Berlin. William only answered by regretting that sh« 
did not make her accusations more precise. When Bismarck was 
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informed of this correspondence, early in August, he was highly 
irritated that the emperor had not taken a firmer stand in regard to 
e origin of the rumors of war. He admitted, however, that Count 
Munster had made statements in London similar to those of Moltke, 
though urging that he had done so only by way of academic discus- 
s10n None of these letters had any political consequences, since 
they were exchanged only after the incident was closed; but they 
rive an interesting indication of how seriously England had finally 
taken the alarm.*® 

On December 31 took place the long-deferred interview between 
Bismarck and Gontaut-Biron, the last and most distressing scene 
of the affair. The chancellor undertoek from the start to cover the 
weakness of his position by taking the high hand and by so over- 
whelming the ambassador with the flood of his indignation that the 
latter must in spite of himself be forced to appear in the wrong. 
Gontaut met this attempt to place him in the position of a culprit 
before his judge with quiet assurance, never lowering his eyes, 
speaking as little as possible, and evading all essays at cross-exam- 
ination by the generality of his replies. Bismarck threshed the 
whole matter out from beginning to end, finding only low intrigue 
and malice everywhere except in his own spotless conduct. What 
rankled most deeply was the blow which had been dealt to public 
confidence in the peacefulness of his intentions. “ My protestations 
will be in vain now”, he said, “no one will believe me’. Gontaut 
received the whole tirade with patience and for the most part in 
silence. Upon only one point did he venture into active contradic- 
tion—that was when Bismarck broached the subject of his supposed 
visit to Russia during the preceding winter. Gontaut at once pro- 
tested that the statement involved an error of an entire year; and 
when the prince accused him of bad memory, recalled the fact that 
he had been summoned to France by the death of his son-in-law at 
the period Bismarck had in mind. Bismarck found nothing further 
to reply, nor did he rise to the occasion when Gontaut purposely re- 
curred to the matter later on. The field of objects for Bismarck’s 
invective finally became exhausted, and the interview drew to a 
close. Gontaut rose to take his leave, saying that France’s very 
anxiety had been the best proof of her innocence, and that he was 
only the more reassured and delighted to learn that her fears had 
been exaggerated. His host accompanied him to the door with the 
plaintive reflection: “ Virtue is indeed useless, quite useless”, to 
which he made the comforting reply that nothing is more useful and 
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gratifying to t 

the future.”! 
Bismarck had managed by sheer force of bluster to 1 

position of injured innocence; but he had not convicted his 


ponents ot either trickery or errot (,ontaut. secure in the k1 


edge that nothing was to be rain d by pressing an argument ( 
past events, had contented himself with weathering the stor He 
had not done so without difficulty; for, as he reported to Decaz 
his situation had been disagree et 
once his patience had come near failing hit “T’y ar eu quelque 
merite, mon cher ami”, he wrote in a private letter to his cl 

The episode is one of the finest in his career and one 


conscientious devotion to the painful mission which had fallen to 


his lot was undoubtedly of greater service to his country than might 


have been rendered by far more brilliant talents than he possessed 
Whatever plan Bismarck had had in process of developn 
was shattered beyond reca by the events of M I Che | 
tion then inflicted upon him was a fact which might be avenged but 
which could not be altered. Some possibility remained, however 


of clearing himself of the suspicions which would hene« 
to his policies and which, as he complained to Gontaut, would not 
soon be forgotten He had already excused himself before the e1 


peror, and apparently with some success, by casting the responsibility 


upon the press, the Ultramontanists, and the stock-jobber \1 
article in the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, on May 13, had 
added “ several petticoats ” to this scapegoat list On February 9 
1876, he undertook similarly to convince the Reichstag, by turni 

to ridicule the ideas attributed to him by his opponents. He treated 


the assembly to an ironical version of the speech he would have 1 
to make before it 1n order to obtain a vote of credit for a war und 
the recent circumstances. The speech, if freed from certain 
sages of heavy humor and made under the actual circumstances ot 
war, would undoubtedly have compared tavorably in effect wit! 
many which have lately been received by that body with thunders 


1 


applause, instead of with shouts of laughter, as was this one \ 


for the blame, it now fell upon certain persons in high place 

set up without warrant as political oracles, and whose gossip is a 
cepted by the credulous as genuine information he reference 
here obviously to the empress and her circl the “ petticoats 


already mentioned—but, as Gontaut remarked, there were sever 
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German generals and ambassadors, to say nothing of the sovereigns 
and prime ministers of Russia and England and their representa- 
tives, who were left to take their choice of being catalogued with 
either the false oracles or their dupes. While denying all connection 
with the alarmist articles in the newspapers, the chancellor admitted 
that he had not disapproved of them, on the ground that the best 
way of undoing the designs of a bellicose minority is by giving the 
general public the alarm as to their intent, which he would surely 
not have done had the designs been his own.** Windthorst demol- 
ished bot} 


some of the circumstances which warrant the belief that Bismarck 


erms of this self-contradictory statement by pointing out 


was involved in the newspaper campaign, and by remarking, that in 
his experience with the criminal classes, he had noticed that the first 
person to give the alarm of fire was frequently the one who had ap 
plied the match.*® Bismarck’s general declarations of peaceable in- 
tentions on his part were unfortunately contradicted by too many 
of his own previous declarations, while no one doubted his ability 
to persuade the emperor to follow his views once he had cleared all 
other obstacles from his path. 

On the whole, this attempt to re-establish his credit with con- 
temporaries was not a success, and Bismarck seems more or less to 
have abandoned hope in this direction. Only after his retirement 
did he return seriously to the charge, incorporating in his memoirs 
and in conversations with his satellites a series of observations 
destined, if not completely to convince posterity, at least so to befog 
the issue as to leave him a margin of doubt. The version which he 
chose to present under his own name was the boldest among sev- 
eral possibilities—namely, the one that the whole affair was the 
result of a plot between Gontaut and Gorchakov. The theory breaks 
down at once when it is applied to the facts. By no stretch of argu- 
ment can such an intrigue be made to explain, for example, Hohen- 
lohe’s conversation with Decazes. Moreover, Bismarck has failed 
to preserve to himself even the virtue of consistency. In 1892 he 
confided to Dr. Blum that there had been a movement toward war 
in 1875 on the part of the German General Staff, which he had only 
succeeded in heading off by resorting to roundabout means.*® The 


remark had reference to a startling theory first put forward in 1878 
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by Blowitz in the Times,"* and to which the 


given his sanction through his 


novel and ingenious explanation, Bismarcl 


the ears and brought upon himself one of the gt 
of his career simply in order to circumver 
unwelcome meddlers in his foreign policy Lhe 


powerful chancellor reduced to such a pass is 
agination cannot seriously entertain, nor do 
for his resentment at the intervention he is cre 
himself invoked. It only adds another ele: 
Bismarck’s already weak position and indi 
sibility of establishing the innocence o 
In direct opposition to the theories based uy 
innocence of warlike designs, stands the 
reputable writers—among them, Dr. Geffcker 
erately manoeuvering toward a war with Fran 


sition goes contrary to none of the facts of the 


that he did not promptly succeed before he w: 


The Bismarckian method of bringing on w es 
dents, was a good deal bolder and mor : 
cedure in 1875. ‘The explanation, if not wholly r 
least somewhat modified to appear complete 
Between the two attitudes of wolf and lamb, tl 
whole range of intermediate possibilities. Tha 
pushed on against his will by the military party is 
that he had resorted to a ruse in order to defe 
Derby, in justifying his government’s action befo 
Lords, put forward the suggestion that both ! 
were jointly responsible—that each was pushing tl 
each was laboring under misunderstandings as to 


the other which only required to be pointed out by 
disappear.*®° The best proof that this concepti 
which really actuated the government in its « 
it directed its counsels to only one of the par 


fachinn 


sented them in extraordinarily emphatic fashion 


planation which has met with some favor is tha 


was doing no more than continue with his ord 


ing France in order to keep her policy unsett 
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timidation, Decazes had in this instance detected and seized an 
opportunity to trip him up.*? The supposition here is that Decazes 
took advantage of certain indiscretions on Bismarck’s part in order 
to place specifically before Europe the alternative between equilib- 
‘ium and German domination, with the result of shaking seriously 
Bismarck’s hitherto unquestioned power to do as he pleased with 
France, and of taking a long step toward gaining the friendship of 
Russia. The objection at once arises, that the indiscretions which 
rave Decazes his chance were indeed so very grave as to indicate 
that Bismarck was pushing his policy this time far beyond any mere 
suspended threat. Is it possible, asks the Duc de Broglie, that 


Hohenlohe’s denunciation of t 


he French armaments was intended 
to be followed by only passiv e resignation if France failed to heed 
the warning ?** 

The answer has already been shadowed forth at more than one 
point in the course of development of the aftair. It was advanced 
as a possibility by Gontaut, in a despatch of April 24,*° and it was 
the basis of the instructions drawn up for him by Decazes on May 
8.°* Essentially it is that Bismarck was working by all means in his 
power to procure the repeal of the laws which France had just 
passed, and that he was prepared to go to great lengths to accom- 
plish his purpose. This is the view taken by de Broglie, Hanotaux, 
and Dreux, on the foundation of the Gontaut correspondence. It 
is supported by too many facts to permit of escape even by drawing 
no conclusion at all. Passing over the Radowitz mission, which 
preceded the passage of the French military law but which was un- 
doubtedly undertaken with a view to providing for some such even- 
tuality, and also over the other alarming incidents of the early 
spring, we still have a formidable series of occurrences to account 
for after March 12. The first of these is the violent outcry in the 
German press, Bismarck’s connection with which can scarcely be 
doubted. Then followed the extraordinary statements of Radowitz, 
which were echoed by Moltke, by Munster, and by Bismarck him- 
self. A still further development was constituted by Germany's 
representations to foreign governments regarding the dangerous 
character of the French armaments. Finally came Hohenlohe’s 
declaration to Decazes that his government had not changed its 
opinions on that subject. We have also to consider Bismarck’s offer 


of resignation, coming at so significant a moment and framed in 
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such noticeable terns \ll these ire tacts, 


but which have not been disproved, and which cert 


development of detinit desig} st reasonable 
pretation of that design is that it was to place before France the « 


mand for at least a partial disarmament. 

The Duc de Broglie asserts that such a demand would have 
as its inevitable consequence war, since no nistry could ve s 
vived by an hour t 
Chamber of Deputies.” M. Dreux rejects this conclusion on th 
ground of Bismarck’s skill in coverir his operatior { 


carefully avoiding the presentation of a direct demand and et 


deavoring to bring it forward through a third power in the for 
of its friendly advice, or to procure the desired effect merely | 
making it appear that all Europe j d g | 
measures as a threat to peace which ought to | ( 


Germany was justified in viewing with alarm 
of sight and leavin 
and by the press and the militarists at home, he would avo 

directly into contact with French public opinion and cor uent] 
avoid all danger of provoking war. It is worth noting that the sam 


opinion was advanced by the political correspondent of the / 


ische Jahrbiicher in June, 1875 


really unwarranted. In the first place, Bismarck’s hand was o1 
too visible throughout the affair. No one in France doubted who 
was behind the threatened demand of disarmamen 
arrived, no one would have stopped to question whence it « 


Moreover, had the other powers upon whor Bismarck 


shown themselves only tolerant, withholding their active co-opet 


tion, and had France continued to disregard the hand gO 
wall, is it reasonable to suppose that the chancellor woul 


have yielded to the impossibility of carrying out his designs? 
supposition is not impossible ; but it is much easier to pictur 

ond visit of Hohenlohe with a communication in more definite ter 
Finally, we are compelled to consider the fact that Bis: 
playing with fire throughout the entire course of events Phere 
no question in which one government can less safely interfer 

in that of the armaments of another: and it must alwavs 

the presence of war immediately in the background whenever 
undertakes such interference. In vain might Bismarc] ive soug 
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to cover his traces; the menace was there. He would have had to 
rely upon the skill of his adversaries fully as much as upon his own; 
for, in treading upon such dangerous ground, a single false step on 
either side might have brought on a conflict, no matter how much 
against the will of both parties concerned. Bismarck’s policy can, 
therefore, not be acquitted of involving the risk of war. 

Bismarck must have realized better than anyone else the element 
of danger in his project and have gone ahead with it in disregard of 
that fact. Anxious that France should not again become a con- 
1 a rallying point for alliances which 


siderable military power an 
would enable her henceforth to deal with Germany on equal terms, 
he had determined to remedy, if possible, the deficiency of the treaty 
of Franktort in not providing a limitation on armaments ; and he was 
prepared to go even to the length of war in order to carry out his 
aims. Such must be the conclusion with regard to his conduct in 
5. He was brought up short by timely and decisive action on the 
part of the other powers and left in a worse position than before. 
rhe incident was the first rift in France’s hopeless situation and a 
sign of promise which enabled her to breathe more freely than she 
had in four years. The re-establishment of the balance of power 
was in sight. In principle and in results the affair is an important 
and characteristic phase in the development of German imperial 
policy, which has so often brought upon itself the very situations it 
most dreaded and sought to prevent, and which must inevitably have 
culminated, sooner or later, in the realization of the brutal threat 
that has always been the mainspring of its action and the funda- 
mental argument for its views. 
Josepu V. FULLER. 


PRUSSIANISM IN NORTH SLESWICK 


WITHOUT attempting to recount once more the tangled hist 


of the Sleswick-Holstein que stion betore 1S86¢ , It mav sultice to re 


1 
} 


mind the reader that the question 
on November 15, 1863, of Frederick VII., king of Denn 
by the attempted maintenance by his successor, Christian IX 
constitution which virtually united Sleswick, 
the kingdom of Denmark; that after a brief wat 
by the treaty of Vienna (October 30, 1864), surrendered th 
to the King of Prussia and the Emperor of Austria; that, after 
Six Weeks’ War, the latter by the treaty of Pragu \ugust 23 
1866), yielded his rights to the Prussian king; 1 tl 
12, 1867, both duchies were formally annexed to the Prussian state 
Apart from the rival dynastic claims of the kings of | 
and the dukes of Augustenborg, the Sleswick-Holstein imbrog] 
was essentially a conflict between Deutschtum | 
That Sleswick had at one time been Danish admits of little doul 
chronicles, place-names, and runic inscriptions, all give evidencs 
a thousand years ago South Jutland extended to the Eider River 
3ut at various times during the Middle Ages various German ele 
ments, Saxon, Frisian, and from Holstein, made their way north of 
the Eider, and the Germanization of South Sleswick was 
was not resisted by the Oldenburg kings of Denmark It w 
strengthened by the nationalistic movement which arose in Germany 
after the settlement of 1815, and by the formation, after 1830, of a 


Copenhagen and urgent 


Sleswick-Holstein party hostile to 
formation of a separate state, having German as its official sy 
and joined to Denmark in the person of a common ruler only 

The reply to the demands of this new faction came almost imme 
diately in a strong Danish revival throughout South Jutland. Real 
izing that the time had come when they must choose between Get 


began to organize in detens 


man and Danish, the intellectual classes 
of their native speech. In 1838 the publication of a Da 


paper, Dannevirke, was begun in Haderslev. In 
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member of the Sleswick estates, Hjort-Lorenzen, attempted to ad- 
dress the estates in Danish, but German members interposed with 
furious opposition, and the speech was never completed.* After the 
treaty of London (1852) the Danish government, now left in con- 
trol of both duchies, made definite efforts to stem the tide of Ger- 
manization in church and school, which were stoutly resisted by the 
Sleswick-Holstein party. The language rescripts of 1850-1851 
were, perhaps, an error in statesmanship, but they seem to have 
been an essentially fair arrangement. In South Sleswick, which 
was bilingual, the two languages were put on a fairly equal footing 
The chief criticism of the rescripts appears to be that the boundaries 
between the linguistic areas were not always accurately drawn.‘ 
The situation remained unsettled until the formal annexation of both 
duchies to Prussia in 1867. 


§ 


The King of Prussia did not acquire a clear title to the whole of 
Sleswick by the treaty of Prague; the Emperor of Austria in trans- 
ferring his rights to the duchies made this important reservation: 
“that the inhabitants of North Sleswick shall be again reunited with 
Denmark if they should express such a desire in a vote freely given” 
(Article V.).° 

The idea that the proper solution of the Sleswick question was 
the division of the duchy along the lines of nationality was not new. 
It was first put forward by Uwe Jens Lornsen, the Frisian agitator, 
in a letter written in 1832. Since that time division was frequently 
proposed, occasionally by Danes but more often by Germans; it was 
also urged by some of the powers in the negotiations preliminary to 
the treaty of Vienna. But all parties directly concerned rejected the 
solution. The Danish government stood on its historic rights: Sles- 
wick had been joined to Denmark for at least ten centuries, and to 
surrender the German part would be to surrender Danish territory. 
The Sleswick-Holstein party also refused to listen to the sugges- 
tion; all of Sleswick was to be included in their new state. The 
Danes of Sleswick were naturally reluctant to see their country 
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The Danish revival is described in two articles by P. Lauridsen, “ Det 


Nationale Gjennembrud i Sénderjylland ”, in Tilskueren, XV. 261-285, 359-379 
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mutilated, and not till they faced the danger of annexation to 


Prussia did they 
Unfortunately neither Prussia nor Austria was vitally interested 
in this part of Article V.; it was owing to the insistence of Napoleor 
j III., who had come forward as mediator, that the reservation found 
a place in the treaty. But inasmuch as the stipulation was accepted 
by both contracting parties, it must be construed not only as a 
pledge on the part of Prussia to Austria, but as a moral obligation 
on the part of both these powers to the Danes of North Sleswick 
The news from Prague was joyfully received north of the Fle 
borg-Tonder line, but disappointment soon followed In the 
of annexation which became a law the following January there was 
not the least hint that North Sleswick was to occupy a peculiar posi 
tion. Later in the same year a constitutional assembly met to draw 
up a constitution for the new North German Confederation. lh 
that body North Sleswick was represented in the persons of Hans 
Kruger and N. Ahlmann. These men took the position that they 
could not participate in the deliberations, as their territory did not 
actually belong to the Confederation This was the beginning of 


the “policy of protest” in which the Danes persisted for nearly 


twenty years.’ 

Thus was formed a small political group which till vesterd vas 
a factor in Prussian politics. Its earlier policies, the protest and the 
refusal to take the oath, for which Kruger was chiefly responsible, 
were abandoned in the early eighties > but the political creed formu 
lated by Ahlmann in 1867 remained always the platfort f the 
party: “ We are Danes: we wish to remain Danes: we wish to be 
dealt with as Danes and according to the precepts of the law of 
nations.” 

It seems that Bismarck honestly intended that some sort of r 
rendum should be taken at the proper time In October, 1864. 


shortly before the peace of \ ienna, he stated to Jul s Hansen tl 
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personally he would earlier have been satisfied with the southern 
half of Sleswick, but that the king wished to give all to the Duke of 
\ugustenborg.® In December Hansen again had an audience with 
Bismarck, but now “in case Prussia should return North Sleswick 
to Denmark”, Bismarck was “ of the opinion that there would have 
to be compensation either in the north or in the south”’.*° A year 
later he stated that his view of the question remained the same, but 
that certain strategic points must be left in Prussian control.’? In 
the autumn of 1866 Bismarck appears to have looked forward to an 
early referendum, for in a letter dated October 21 he opposed the 
introduction of military service into the duchies, because he feared 
that it would have “an unfavorable effect on the opinion and on the 
eventual decision (Abstimmung) in North Sleswick”.** On De- 
cember 20, 1866, Bismarck, in a speech delivered in the Prussian 
Landtag, outlined the history of Article V., and in the course of this 
speech made his famous declaration against the expediency of an- 
nexing an unwilling population. He added, however, that it would 
be impossible to divide Sleswick exactly along national lines, but 
that the terms of the article were vague and “ leave us a certain lati- 
tude in its execution ”.’* 

When Kriiger, in 1867, protested against the inclusion of North 
Sleswick in the North German Confederation, Bismarck replied that 
the pledge of the preceding \ugust would, of course, be carried out ; 
but that the people of North Sleswick were Prussian subjects and 
had no right to demand a referendum. The Austrian emperor 
alone had any right to insist on the execution of Article V. But 
before any step could be taken toward a plebiscite, it would be nec- 
essary to negotiate with Denmark so as to secure the rights and 
economic welfare of the German residents in North Sleswick."* 

In June, 1873, Krtiger had a conversation with the chancellor in 
which the latter stated that he still held to the correctness of the 
demand for a plebiscite, but that the time was not opportune; he 
had to consider public sentiment, and he intimated that German 
opinion was overwhelmingly opposed to any form of territorial ces- 
sion.’* But while Bismarck thus committed himself to the principle 
of a referendum, he never indicated clearly the extent of the ter- 

» Jules Hansen, Les Coulisses de la Diplomatie (Paris, 1880), p. 35. 

10 [bid., p. 41. 

11 Jhid., p. 55 

12 Von Keudell, Fiirst und Fiirstin Bismarck, p. 321 

13 Hansen, Les Coulisses de la Diplomatie, p. 129; Mackeprang, Nordslesvig, 
p. 22 

14 Mackeprang, Nordslesvig, pp. 41-42. 

15 [bid., p. 107. 


ritories that were to be allowed this privilege : and it is p1 


the limits intended were far narrower than the true 
facts would have required 


Meanwhile, in May, 1867, the Prussian foreign office 


to negotiate with the Danish government on the subject 


sible retrocession of South Jutland; but the guarantie 


were of such extensive character that the Danish gov 
though disposed to goto considerable I ngtns, conc luded att 


that it was useless to continue the negotiations. Such gua 


concerned ordinary civil rights the Danes would gladly 
were also willing that the Germans who actually resided 
try should have their own churches and select theit 
schoolmasters ; nor was any great objection raised to 
that the German language should have equal rights 
in the judicial administration. But the demand 


involving the rights of language should be settled on 


conditions in 1846, the Danes found entirely unacceptabl 


was the year before Danish really began to assert its right 


Jutland, a concession on this point would give the Gern 
a position of preference and even of dominance \ 
endurable. In such a case a great deal of the publ 
would continue in German where the Danes were in ov 
majority, while in the city of Flensborg, where ther 
population of some consequence, the Danish language 


disappear from public worship 


While demanding these conditions, the Prussians wet 


ing to give much in return. The Danes asked that the 
be allowed to cover territory of sufficient extent to give 
real national boundary. This would not be difficult 


The election of 1867 had shown cl arly that the Danes 


whelming majority north of a line drawn from Flensb 


northwestward through Tonder and Hojer N 
there were exceedingly few precincts in which the Gert 


ceeded the Danish. 


After the failure of the negotiations of 1867 the Da 
ment was unable to do much toward securing the pro 


endum. The men of North Sleswick, however, kept the 


stantly before the authorities by protests, memoria 


16 The guaranties ar listed H s é 
153-160. See also von Sybel, Die Begriindung des De 
Tilskueren, XXVIII. 183 (Septet 
tiles were purposely drawn to pr reftus 


p. 308. 
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pamphlets, and similar means. The agitation was not successful ; 
the deputations were rarely received; the petitions and memorials 
were promptly consigned to the pigeonhole. Owing to their refusal 
to take the required oath, the Danish representatives were unable 
to bring the subject up in the Prussian Landtag; but in the Reichs- 
tag Kruger and Ahlmann returned to the subject of Article V. in 
season and out of season. The last debate on the matter in the 
istag probably occurred in 1877, when the spokesman of the 
government affirmed once more that the Danes had no right to de- 
mand a referendum. 

The following year, 1878, Article V. was annulled; by a treaty 
concluded October 11, Austria released Prussia from her pledge to 
South Jutland. It is believed that Austria in this way paid for Prus- 


the Congress of Berlin, that North Sleswick was the 


Sian support in 
price paid for Bosnia.** Bismarck was doubtless correct in his 
analysis of public opinion in Prussia; there was also the difficulty 
that William I., as a true Hohenzollern, was very averse to yielding 
a single foot of earth. 

When the treaty of October 11, 1878, was published (February 
4, 1879) the Danes in South Jutland were dismayed, but they did 
not give up the struggle. Krtger died in 1881 and new leaders 
arose among them, men like J. Jessen, Gustav Johannsen, and H. P. 
Hanssen-Norremolle, who were disposed to accept facts but still to 
insist on their rights of citizenship. The policy of protest and non- 
, though only after a severe struggle ; and before 
the close of the eighties, the Danish representatives had taken their 
places in the Landtag and joined the opposition. In the Reichstag, 
too, they have been active critics of the government. Among the 
members who have voted consistently against the budget during the 
present war has been H. P. Hanssen-Norremolle, the member from 
North Sleswick. 

IT. 

The abrogation of Article V. not only brought bitter disappoint- 
ment to the inhabitants of South Jutland; it also created a situation 
of great difficulty for thousands of men and women whose civil 
rights were dependent on the complete enforcement of the pledge 
given at Prague. 

It was provided in the earlier treaty of Vienna that any resident 
in the duchies who might wish to continue a subject of the King of 

17 It was supposed at the time that the October treaty was a punishment 
directed at Christian IX. for permitting his daughter to marry the pretender to 
the crown of Hanover. See de Jessen, Manuel Historique, p. 308. Mackeprang 


accepts the view stated above Nordslesvig, p. 112 
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Denmark should have a period of six years in which to dispose of 
his interests and property and should be allowed to emigrate without 
hindrance of any sort, provided that he declared his choice of Danis! 
citizenship before some duly authorized official.'"* Those who made 
this choice were known as “optants”. But the act of option was 
not legally completed and binding before there had been actual et 
gration. On this point there was no dispute ; the question that arose 
was how to construe the term emigration, the Danes holding tl 
so long as one still had property in Sleswick he had not emigrated 
while the Prussian lawyers finally concluded that crossing th 
completed the option, if one had earlier declared his choice in lega 
manner.’® 

During the first two years of German occupation very fe di 
clared their option; there was plenty of time and it might be safer 
not to commit oneself too soon. Then came the peace of Pragu 
with the promise of an early referendum, and after that year ther 
seemed to be no reason why one should express a choice Phe cour 
try would surely be restored to Denmark before the six-year period 
should expire, and then neither option nor emig1 
necessary. 


This delay did not accord with the wishes of the Prussi 


thorities and steps were soon taken to force the Sout] utes to 

select their citizenship. For this purpose an exces 

was discovered in the Prussian military law In 1866 the Prus 


military system, with its demand of three years’ compulsory service 


from all as they reached the age of twenty, was extended to the 


duchies. The result was that during the autumn of that vear nearl\ 
all the young men of military age in North Sleswick renounced theit 
Prussian citizenship and declared their intention to remain citi 
of Denmark.*° 

This action was doubtless what the Prussian government had 
hoped and expected. The next ste Pp looked toward riddi1 Oo the king 
dom of these “optants”. It was announced (November 16, 186 


that in spite of their declarations the names of all these met 


be carried on the service rolls until it should be established 
had taken up a permanent abode in the land of their option. 1 


+ 


seemed now to be no choice but to emigrate immediate] 

young conscripts began crossing the border in large numbers 
Among the new Prussian subjects were a considerable numbet 
18 Article XIX 
19 For a discussion of thes irying views 


pp. 230 ff 
20 Mackeprang, p. ¢ Tilskueren, IV. 472-4 
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of older men who had served in the Danish army and consequently 
had sworn fidelity to the King of Denmark. In March and April, 
1867, all those who had served in this way since 1852 were sum- 
moned to roll-call and to take the military oath to the King of 
Prussia. The men appeared as ordered but with few exceptions 
they refused to take the oath. The result was that many of them 
suffered punishment, the favorite penalty being a term of military 
training amid German surroundings. This led to a second migra- 
tion, one that took on the appearance of a panic. The chief reason 
for this undue haste was that war between Prussia and France 


seemed imminent, and the Danes did not wish to enroll under the 


Prussian flag.*! 

After the flight of these elder Danes, the Prussian authorities 
determined to proceed with greater severity against the young con- 
scripts who had declared for Denmark. An order was issued which, 
if it had been carried out, would have driven Danes in large num- 
bers across the border. It was later withdrawn, however, probably 
because of protest from Copenhagen. On May 2, 1869, it was an- 
nounced, that all optants who had fled to evade military service 
before March 1 of that year, might return and resume their residence 
in the duchy. During the following months the question of the 
optants was made the subject of extended negotiations between 
the Prussian and the Danish government, with the result that an 
agreement was reached and promulgated December 3 and 20, 1869 
In the “December Convention” the government of Denmark con- 
ceded the right of Prussia to demand a limited term of service from 
all who had declared their option after they had received their mil- 
itary summons.*”? 

In the summer of 1870 the Sleswick Danes again found them- 
selves in sore straits. War had broken out with France, but to fight 
inst Napoleon III., the author of the pledge which was very soon 
to give them liberty, seemed unthinkable. There was but one escape ; 
the young men must declare their option before the order of mobili- 
zation should come. But to their great surprise they now learned 
that the Prussian officials would not receive their declarations, chiefly, 
it is believed, because it appeared likely that Denmark would join 
France in the coming war. But, in spite of the fact that emigration 
to Denmark was now practically forbidden, the conscripts hurried 
northward in large numbers, evaded the guards on the border, and 
escaped into Denmark. 


21M ickeprang, pp. 60-61 
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These three migrations (in 1866, 1867, and 1870) resulted in 
much distress and great confusion both in Sleswick and in Denmark 
Many of the fugitives had left their property behind in the panic, 
and the presence of so many refugees in the border communities of 
Jutland threatened to become a serious economic problet At the 
same time the departure of so many breadwinners produced much 
destitution in the distracted territories south of the border. Now 
that the war was over many returned to their homes ; but 
discovered that only with great difficulty could they acquire rights 
of residence on Prussian soil. It was also a question what duties 
these people owed to the two governments and also to what extent 
their options were legal. The whole matter grew daily n 
fused.. Finally the governments concerned agreed to have the sit 
uation examined by a joint commission, and on the basis of this ir 
vestigation an agreement was reached at Aabenraa (1872) which it 


was hoped would remove all the difficulties 


The conclusions of the Aabenraa convention may be grouped 
under three principal heads. (1) The commission det ed the 


status of something more than one thousand men who had fled to 
Denmark to avoid mobilization. The greater number ot 

nearly two-thirds, were given the status of Danish citizens. The r 

mainder were classified as Prussian subjects, and they were later 
punished for having failed to appear at muster 2) The commis 
sion also provided that optants who wished to ret 
their residence in Sleswick on presenting a certificate of settlement 


from Danish authorities, and that they might continue in residence 


so long as they showed no hostility to the Prussian governm« d 
did not prove ~ burdensome ”. (3) The convention also settl d the 


question of military service by providing that neither country should 


demand this service from any citizen of the other countt Phe 
optants therefore owed their military service to Den: 

The Aabenraa commission found that in many cases tl 
of citizenship was difficult to determine ; but in such cases the 
sian representatives, “in kindness and as an act of speci 
allowed the decision to favor the optant. But one must not stress 
unduly these professions of liberality. The situatior 
the rulers in Berlin would gladly have given all the Danes in Ne 
Sleswick the status of optants. The optants had no political rights ; 
they took no part in elections, except to a limited extent in « 
elections ; they held no offices. The greater the number otf optant 


the sooner Prussian control in the duchy would be complet n 


23 De Jessen pp. 28 284 
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1867 the number of votes cast for the Danish candidates for mem- 
bership in the Reichstag was 27,448; four years later the number 
was 21,563. The decrease was doubtless due in part to the disfran- 
chisement of the returned optants; and for a decade longer there 
was little comfort in the total of the Danish vote.** 

In some localities the number of optants was quite large. After 
the Aabenraa convention they returned from Denmark by thousands. 
Hanssen-Norremolle wrote in 1887 that one-tenth of the population 
of North Sleswick were of Danish citizenship.*° Mackeprang ac- 
cepts this estimate but adds that in some localities the fraction would 
run as high as fifty per cent.*® It is clear that under such conditions 
there would be a material shrinkage in the Danish vote. At the 
same time the Germanizing party was being steadily recruited from 
Prussian office-holders and public servants of many sorts. Never- 
theless, the Danes have kept control of their communities to a sur- 
prisingly large extent. 

For a decade the optants suffered very little annoyance, but in 
1883 the Prussian returned to the problem. On January 7 of that 
year an order was issued that all men who were born in 1863 should 
report for military service. To this was joined the threat that failure 
to comply might entail banishment.”” In so far as this order con- 
cerned the sons of optants, it was in direct opposition to the con- 
vention of Aabenraa, in which it was agreed that the optants should 
perform their military service in Denmark. It is true that the sons 
of optants born after the ratification of the treaty of cession ( No- 
vember 16, 1864) would not be Danish citizens; but the order of 
January 7 applied to young men who were born before this date and 
whose citizenship was unquestionably Danish. Another pledge had 
been broken and another wave of migration began to roll northward, 
though in this year the number of exiles was relatively small. 

An optant is a resident of South Jutland who at one time chose 
Danish citizenship, emigrated to Denmark, and later returned to his 
former home. But by far the greater number of the emigrants 
never did return. Those who left the country subsequent to No- 
vember 16, 1870, were permanent exiles; only in rare cases have 
such men been allowed to resume their residence in Sleswick.** It 

24 Mackeprang, pp. 35, 76; Tilskueren, VII. 306-328, for a study of election 
results, particularly the election of 1890, by Johan Ottosen. 

25 Tilskueren, IV. 472 

26 Mackeprang, p. 161. See also Erik Givskov, “ Germany and her Subject 
Races’, in the Contemporary Review, LXXXVII. 820. 

27 De Jessen, pp. 287-288. 


28 Tilskueren, IV. 476 (1887) 


is impossible to state how many inhabitants 


through emigration to Denmark (or to America), but th 


es tes 
run from 50,000 to 60,000. As the total population of North Sles 
wick is but little above 150,000, this means a relatively great loss t 
is, however, only when one considers the econot effects « a 
movement that its extent and significance can be fully realized. It 
is believed that the economic cost of this migration must bé places 
at not less than $25,! 100 

Among the residents of Sleswick twenty vears ago e ce 
persons who in the sixties had taken steps to deter ( r 
ship in favor of Denmark but had not completed 
they either had never emigrated or had returned after a short s 
across the border. \fter the passage Of mor than thirty ve ( 
Prussian government suddenly had its thoughts directed 


these men, and soon information came to them that thev were sus 
pected of being optants. Many of them could point to active servi 
in the Franco-Prussian war, to participation in Prussian elections 
to the fact that they had held public offices, and to tl ommon beliet 
that they were Prussian subjects. But it was all to no purpose 
courts held that a brief stay in Denmark (four days in one « 
was sufficient to complete the act of option. During the years 1902 
and 1903 the hunt for optants was particularly active ; moré 
thousand men lost their Prussian citizenship in these two years 
This new political sport was a deliberate effort to dept ive the Danish 
population of its native leaders; for in nearly every case it was a 
man of prominence whose rights of citizenship were called into 
question. Ugly stories of bribery and perjury followed the prog- 
ress of this investigation, some of which appear to be only too well 
founded.*® 

As time passed on and a new generation grew up in South Jut 
land, another problem began to demand attention: that of the status 
of the children of optants. According to Danish law citizenship w 
dependent on the place of birth; children born outside Denmark, 
though the parents were Danish subjects, were not Danish citizens 
At the same time the laws of Prussia held that a child inherited the 
political status of the parents; according to this principle the chil 
dren of optants (born subsequent to the father’s option) could not 
be Prussian citizens. Thus there was growing up in North Sleswick 
a large and constantly increasing number of children who were with 

29 Contemporary Review, LXXXVII. 820; de Jessen, pp. 406-407 Ma 
prang, pp. 149-150; Tilskueren, IV. 475-476 

30 On the “ fabrication of optants”’ see de Jessen, pp. 418-419; Mackeprang 
pp. 242-245; Nineteenth Century, LIV. 60-61 
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out a country—the so-called heimatlose. In 1898 the situation was 
in part remedied by a change in the Danish law which allowed the 
children of Danish citizens residing abroad to claim Danish citizen- 
ship. But the law could not apply to children born before the date 
of the statute (March 19, 1898), and for nearly a decade longer 
nearly all the children of optants remained “ homeless ” 

Finally, in 1906, the Prussian authorities found it expedient to 
take up this question with the Danish foreign office, and the follow- 
ing year (January I1, 1907) a convention was signed in Berlin which 
to some extent has solved the problem of the “homeless children ”. 
The Berlin convention provides that Prussia will naturalize all such 
persons who make application, if “the ordinary legal prerequisites 
are present”. Naturalization thus remains in the control of the 
Prussian officials, many of whom have been averse to granting this 
privilege, their plea being that the possession of the franchise would 
strengthen the Danes in their fight against Prussian Kultur. Never- 
theless, several thousand have already been naturalized and the 


1 


number of the “homeless” has been materially reduced.™ 


ITT. 


The first serious attack on Danish nationalism in South Jutland 
came in 1871 in the form of an ordinance affecting the teaching of 
German in the public schools. The matter of the optants, painful 
as it was, affected only a minority in a direct way ; but the ordinance 
of August 26, 1871, touched the entire population. The substance 
of this decree was that, beginning with his third year in the public 
school, every pupil should be given instruction in German six hours 
each week, and if circumstances demanded it the time might be ex- 
tended to eight or ten hours. Though the charge that this was done 
in the interest of Deutschtum was strenuously denied, the Danes 
understood that an attempt to undermine their national strongholds 
was being made. They protested, but it was to no purpose; more 
effective was the refusal to buy German text-books. For some time 
the new subject failed to get its rights, but in the end the officers of 
the law carried the day, and German began to be taught, though 
owing to a lack of capable teachers the instruction made little prog- 
ress for some time.*? 

31 The most important study of the entire question of the optants is a work 
by Henning Matzen, Die Nordschleswigsche Optantenfrage (Copenhagen, 1904). 
This has been incorporated in French translation in de Jessen’s Manuel His- 
torique, pp. 187-295; on the subject of the “homeless children” see pp. 288 ff. 
Cf. Mackeprang, pp. 260 ff 

82 For a review of conditions in South Jutland in 1887 by H. P. Hanssen- 


Nérremdlle see Tilskueren, IV. 485. 
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A second step in the same direction was taken in 1876, when it 
was decreed that the German language alone was to have official 


standing in the administration and in the law courts. Before this 
time both Danish and German had been employed in public business 
as circumstances might direct. By the new regulation Danish was 
outlawed, though it might be used in the lower circle of local insti 
tutions for twenty years longer, wherever it would otherwise be im 
possible to carry on the government The new law was rigorously 
enforced and proved an effective weapon in the war against the 
Danish language 

Another step forward was taken four years later when by an 
ordinance of March 9, 1878, the number of hours of instruction 


German in the last year of the public school course was increased to 


twelve. This ordinance also provided S stor 
geography, singing, and mental arithmetic should be given in Get 
man. It will be observed that here was a deliberate effort to give 


the German view of the world and of history to the youthful mind 
and also that the habit of singing German songs was to be careful 
nursed. The ordinance furthe provide d that gymnastics should be 
taught in German as an addition to the twelve hours The reasot 
given for all this was that the 
train up a group of men who should be able to transact public busi 
ness in the official language.** 

For a decade after 1878 public school instruction in North Sles 
wick was given in the proportion of fourteen hours in German to 
eighteen hours in Danish. There were, however, various wavs 
which the school authorities were able to increase the amount of 
actual instruction in German. The subject of religion was taught in 
Danish ; but the law required that in this connection German hymn 
should be learned and recited. Moreover, the character of the 
official history was such as to serve the purposes of German propa 
ganda rather than of instruction. Conversation in and about the 
school was to be carried on in German; the older children were often 
punished for conversing in Danish Wherever there seemed to be 
a fair demand for complete Germanization of a school, the it] 
ities acted with remarkable promptness and often on very it 
quate information as to the actual desires of the communities 


concerned. 


During the same years the government gradually eliminated all 
1eren I S27 
35 Nineteenth Century, LIV. 55 The author, W. Hartman: t stigated 
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private schools. Whenever opportunity offered, such establishments 
were closed, and the last private Danish school, a girls’ school in 
Haderslev, passed out of existence in 1888. The justification of- 
fered in these cases was that these institutions were not likely to 
educate the young in a patriotic spirit. At the same time instruction 
in the homes was practically forbidden, as was the practice of send- 
ing the children to school in Denmark. There was therefore noth- 
ing to do but to send them to the Germanized public schools, at least 
until the course was completed and the children were confirmed.*® 

The final step in the Germanization of the school system was 
taken in 1888, when by an ordinance dated December 18 all Danish 
instruction was abolished except in religion, which might be taught 
inthe Danish language where that seemed necessary. The ordinance 
also allowed the teacher some discretion in the enforcement of the 
new rules during the first vear or two of the pupil’s life in school, 
as the knowledge of German in parts of South Jutland was very 
slight.*7 

The law met with immediate opposition. It was felt that to 
teach religion in Danish would serve no purpose unless some atten- 
tion were given to the language itself. The Danes, therefore, de- 
manded a minimum of two hours’ instruction in their own language 
as a foundation for the work in religion. In this demand they re- 
ceived some, though rather feeble, support from the clergy. It was 
urged by the pietistic element in the state church that religious in- 
struction in a language that the children did not really understand 
was of doubtful value and might even place their souls in jeopardy. 
Zealous apostles of Germanization though they were, the priests 
were unable to refute this argument, though their subsequent activ- 
ities in behalf of the two hours of Danish were half-hearted at best. 

The administration was now carried on in the German language. 
The business of the courts was transacted in German, though fre- 
quently with the aid of interpreters. The public school was also 
German, at least on the secular side. The only public institution not 
wholly Germanized was the church. It must not be understood, 
however, that the church had been wholly neglected. Services in 
the German language had gradually been introduced into churches 
where Danish only had been preached before; first a few services 
a year or one service a month for the edification of some German 
official, who in many cases failed to appreciate the concern shown by 
the ecclesiastical authorities for his spiritual welfare. But every 

36 Tilskueren, IV. 485 (1887). 

37 Mackeprang, pp. 176-177; Nineteenth Century, LIV. 55 
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year there would be a greater number of services in a language that 
the congregation did not understand. The attitude of the Prussian 
clergy consequently weakened popular interest in the state church 
while at the same time it led to a vigorous promotion of the “ free 
church movement” which at one time threatened the regular eccl 
siastical establishment in certain localities with total extinction 
The free church was not a new institution in South Jutland, but 
its period of real growth dates from about 1804 lhe clerical 
thorities opposed the movement with all their strength and those 


who left the established church suffered much petty persecutio1 


No ceremonies were to be allowed at the funerals of free church 
members; the ringing of bells was forbidden, no hymns might be 
sung, no prayers said at the grave. Free church services are classed 
as political meetings and can be held only in the presence of a 
policeman.** At the same time the clergy appreciated the power of 


public sentiment, and there came a conviction that forcible Ger 


manization of the church must cease 


In 1908 the use of the Danish language was more narrowly, 
limited by a new law governing public meetings, which forbids th 


use of any language but German in public addresses except for elec- 
tion purposes and except in communities where at least sixty pet 
cent. of the population use a non-German idiom; in such localities 
this language may be used for twenty years, or to 1928.4 

The enemies of the ancient civilization of South Jutland soon 
found a new field for their activities ; the process of Germanization 
would advance more rapidly if the Danes could be deprived of theit 
right to the soil. Persistent efforts have been made to this end 
during the past decade, though these are not to be charged to the 
government, but to certain unions and corporations which, it is true, 
enjoyed the support of the central administration 

In 1898 the Prussian government began to purchase estates in 
North Sleswick, which were again sold to German colonists on a 
plan of payments resembling somewhat that employed by the British 
government under the Irish land purchase acts. But, as there was 
to be limited ownership only, the plan never became very popular ; 
only thirty-seven such properties were established during the decade 
1890-1900 and ninety-three during the following seven years.” 

A society had been organized in 1891 to plant colonies in the 

38 Mackeprang, pp. 198-199; Tilskueren, IV. 495 (1887 

39 Tilskueren, XIX. 516 (1902); see also ibid., IV. 483 

49 Mackeprang, p. 272 

41 Vilhelm La Cour, “ Ejendomsspérgsmaalet i Nordslesvis in Tilskueren 
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western part of South Jutland, but it was not managed honestly and 
went into bankruptcy ten years later. More important was the Sles- 
wick-Holstein Colonization Society which was founded in 1909 on 
the suggestion of the Prussian department of agriculture.** The 
purpose of this organization was to acquire farm land, preferably 
near the northern border, which the society hoped to colonize with 
German farmers and laborers. But the project has met with only 
slight success, as the South Jutes are not easily induced to part with 
hereditary lands.* 
IV. 

It has been a very unequal fight, this conflict between the millions 
of Prussia and the 150,000 Danes in South Jutland; but, on the 
whole, though they have lost some territory to the Germans, the 
Danes have maintained their positions with remarkable success. It 
is only when one examines the methods employed by the Prussian 
officials and especially by the Prussian police, that one really appre- 
ciates what a struggle it has been. 

During the years of transition to Prussian control a few irri- 
tating regulations were promulgated and enforced, such as a rule 
forbidding the display of Danish colors; but on the whole there was 
little real persecution in North Sleswick before 1874, when von 
Bitter was Oberprasident of the province of Sleswick-Holstein. Von 
Bitter’s activity was directed chiefly against three objects: the Dan- 
ish-language press, the Danish societies, and the Danish subjects re- 
siding in Sleswick, optants as well as immigrants. 

It is a well-known fact that Prussian legislation does not allow 
the press much freedom in any language; it was therefore com- 
paratively easy to make life burdensome for the Danish publications. 
In June, 1874, the editor of Freja, who was a Danish subject, was 
banished because he was serving as editor of “a paper hostile to 
the state”. When a little later this paper was consolidated with 
Dannevirke, the editorial secretary of the combined publications was 
promptly excluded from the kingdom. In August of the same year 
an investigation was set in motion to determine the allegiance of the 
compositors in the Danish newspaper offices ; and all those who were 
found to hold Danish citizenship were ordered to leave Prussia. 

The following year (1875) H. R. Hjort-Lorenzen, the editor of 
Dannevirke, was imprisoned for lése majesté, and while he was still 
serving his sentence, his successor was found guilty of violating 
certain newspaper laws and was sent to prison. In 1876 four Danish 
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political from the fact that they had a pro-Danish membership only 
and did not appeal to German sympathizers. It was, therefore, the 
duty of the police to suppress them. The situation was made some- 
what more tolerable by the legislation of 1908 which allows women 
to hold membership in political societies; but during the preceding 
decade, Danish societies found it almost impossible to exist. 

Efforts were often made to weaken these organizations by means 
of frequent litigation. For one thing, the law required that all so- 
cieties must report promptly all changes in their memberships, with- 
drawals as well as accessions. Some energetic lawyer discovered 
that the Danes were not prompt in reporting changes that were 
caused by the death of members; and as death meant a withdrawal, 
the societies were violating the law. Several hundred suits were 
started in 1900 against societies that had not reported losses to their 
membership by death; the Language Union had about one hundred 
and fifty suits brought against it and was threatened with destruc- 
tion. Fortunately, however, the higher courts failed to uphold the 
contentions of the police authorities and the suits failed. 

Another effective method was to deprive the societies of the use 
of public halls and other gathering-places. When the Danes pro- 
ceeded to build their own halls, they were often prevented on one 
pretext or another from taking possession. In one case a police 
official discovered a crack in the ceiling and condemned the building.*® 

Even more odious, if possible, has been the treatment meted out 
to unoffending residents, whose only crime was that they were sub- 
jects of the Danish king. Many of those who suffered under the 
tyranny of the successive chief presidents were optants, but among 
them were also immigrants from Denmark who had been attracted 
to Sleswick by the advantages of higher wages and a more active 
labor market. In Article XIX. of the treaty of Vienna it is provided 
that all who were in possession of “the rights of native born” (le 
droit d'indigénat) both in the kingdom and in the duchies on the 
day of the exchange of ratifications (November 16, 1864) should 
remain in possession of these rights. This provision has been 
variously interpreted, but it was introduced into the treaty on the 
motion of the Danish commissioners and their intentions are easily 
determined. In Danish law the native born enjoyed certain rights 
that were not shared by alien immigrants; a native born, for ex- 
ample, could not be banished from the land, while an alien might 


be excluded without much formality. It was believed that the sec- 
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tion referred to would render the inhabitants of South Jutland s 
cure in the enjoyment of ordinary civil rights, whether they were 


Prussian citizens or not; but the Prussians have repudiated the pro 
vision by legal interpretation, and have persisted in treating the 
optants and other Danish citizens as alien immigrants.‘ 

It has already been stated that several editors and compositors 
were ordered to leave the land in 1874; in the same vear the prin 
cipal of a high school was banished and his institution promptly 
closed; another Danish subject was banished for having “ forced 
his way into a polling place”, though no such offense was observed 
at the time. In all, twelve Danish subjects were ordered to leave 
Prussia in that year.” 

Furthermore, great care was being taken to 
returning to their homes. Two cotters who had served in the Dan 
ish army in 1864 were promptly banished on declaring their option 
for Denmark. When the war with France broke out they were in 
Funen, and one night they stole across the Little Belt to visit their 
families. The police soon discovered them and they were pressed 
into service in the Prussian army. A year later their status was 
again investigated, and they were found to be Danish citizens.* 

A legal basis for these exclusions was conveniently found in an 
old ordinance from Danish times (November 5, 1841) which for- 
bade aliens to take up residence in the duchies without permission 
from the local authorities. The original purpose of this rule had 
been to control the migration of paupers; but the Prussian polic 
found it useful for other purposes. The ordinance also provided 
that no clergyman might perform marriage services for such aliet 
without license from the local administration. This ordinance now 
came into large use. Danish citizens were ordered to register with 
the authorities and receive permission to continue in the country 
The permits were often issued for one year only and could be re 
called at any time. License to marry was often refused, and unau 
thorized marriages were sometimes punished with banishment 

In 1883 and 1884 there were many cases of banishment. In the 
latter year a number of South Jutes made excursions to Jutland and 
other parts of Denmark, and on their return the exclusions begat 
In some cases men were sent into exile because their wives had 
taken part in these excursions. From August to November, 1884, 
about fifty persons were driven from the land, and as some of thet 
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had families the number actualiy involved was at least twice as 
large. 

\mong the men banished were two brothers whose offense ap- 
pears to have been that they had little Danish flags on display in 
their living-rooms. They were men of property, but were given only 
a fortnight to arrange their affairs and leave the country. It was in 
their cases that the chief president von Steinmann made a remark 
which has been widely quoted: “I know very well that you are per- 
sonally honest and upright men for whom I have great respect 
but we cannot go on whittling with a pen-knife, we must strike with 
an ax; and | am very sorry indeed for those who suffer the blow ”.*? 

Prussianism reaped its richest harvest in the later nineties, during 
the so-called “ Koller period”. More than three hundred persons 
were banished in 1808 and approximately the same number in each 
of the following two years. After 1900 the number declined some- 
what; there were about fifty cases of banishment in 1903 and eigh- 
teen in 1904. But during the six years of terror (1898-1903) 
nearly a thousand persons were driven from the province.®? Among 
those who were banished were men with family responsibilities ; 
nevertheless, twenty-four hours was usually the time given in which 
to arrange for departure. T[arlier there had at least been a pretense 
of trying to fasten some sort of guilt on the person banished, though 
the charges were often far-fetched; usually it was simply stated 
that the person in question had become “troublesome” (/dstig). 
But in 1891 a number of Danish butter-makers had been banished 
because their methods were not “ economical”, and in 1898 a prom- 
inent merchant in Haderslev was exiled because he had ceased 
patronizing a German barber. Von Koller frankly admitted that 
his victims were entirely innocent; but in banishing the servant he 
was able to strike at the “ fanatical employer ”’." 

\t the same time the Prussian police guarded the border care- 
fully lest “agitators ” should steal in. In 1875 a company of Danish 
tourists were refused admission at several ports. No Danish travel- 
ling salesman is allowed to operate in North Sleswick, though Ger- 
man salesmen enjoy complete freedom in Denmark.** 

But the most famous case of this sort was that of a theatrical 
troupe which came from Copenhagen to Haderslev to entertain the 
populace with light comedy. There were seven in all, five actors and 
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two actresses. Scenting the dange¢ the Had ev police wert n 


hand when the ship touched the wharf, and the entertainers were 
sent back to Copenhagen. This was in 1894. A German w was 


1 


present and appreciated t! 


e humor of the situation commented on 


it in the following suggestive lines 


‘Lieb’ Vaterland, kannst ruhig sei 


Der Feind ist fort, die Luft ist ren 


The same caution is employed in the case of visiting Norwegiat 
A Norwegian naval officer who came to South Jutland to lecture on 
a perfectly harmless topic was forbidden to speak and ordered to 
leave the country. And when Captain Roald Amundsen came to 
Flensborg some years ago he was permitted to deliver his lecture 
only after the Kaiser had intervened in his behalf 

Prussian citizens who show an unworthy interest in things Dan 
ish cannot be deported, but their offenses can be dealt with in other 
ways, especially by invoking the law against “ disorderly conduct” 
In Sleswick disorderly conduct (grober Unfiug) is especially asso 
ciated with the display of Danish colors (red and white) and th 
singing of Danish songs. It is the height of disorderly conduct to 
have a weather-vane with a cross cut out of it, to make building 
wreaths of white shavings and red ribbons,” to decorate graves with 
red and white flowers, or to dress in red and white, as all these things 
indicate affection for the Danish flag. It is told that the police once 
compelled a man to repaint a red kennel because it was occupied by 
a white dog.*? 

The singing of such Danish songs as may in any sense be classed 
as patriotic is also disorderly conduct. In dealing with this offens 
the police finds its authority in an order issued by the provisional 
government in 1865 forbidding the singing of “ inflammatory 
songs. The theory is that, while the songs do not by any means irri 
tate the Germans, they do stir up the emotions of the Danes who 
sing or hear them. At one time a police official appeared at a cattle 
fair with a list of songs that were not to be sung. On another occa 
sion a Prussian court secured the services of an expert a 
produced a list of about sixty songs that were of an inflammatory 
character and another list of seventy-five which were dangerous 
A few young girls in Aabenraa were once so indiscreet as to sing 
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a variety of Danish songs; the military forces were called out and 
the young women were properly fined for disorderly conduct. In 
one case a woman who sang a Swedish song at a social gathering 
was seized in the very act by the police and hustled across the border. 

It is not always the offender himself who is punished for dis- 
orderly conduct of this sort. In 1go1 thirteen Danes were deported 
because Danish songs had been sung at a wedding in K6benhoved, 
though at least twelve of the thirteen had not been among the guests 
on this particular occasion. The principle that communities should 
suffer for the offenses of the individual was expressed more than 
twenty years ago by Landrath Mauve of Haderslev circle: “ The 
populace must learn that each is responsible for all. If one member 
offends, they must all be punished, until through mutual discipline 
they have taught each other how to keep the peace.””** 

It is only fair to state that a strong minority of the intellectual 
leaders in Germany have always opposed the forcible Germaniza- 
tion of South Jutland. If we can believe Professor Delbruck, the 
ordinance that finally outlawed the Danish language originated in 
the Prussian department of education and met considerable opposi- 
tion in government circles generally.°* Professor Delbrtick on 
various occasions has protested vigorously against the methods em- 
ploved by the p lice in the Danish districts ; especially did he sound 
a warning during the Koller period.” It is also true that the 
zeal of the local administration has often outrun the purposes of the 
central government. At the same time the local police has usually 
been able to count on the unqualified support both of the courts and 
of the higher councils in Potsdam and Berlin. 

\fter the fall of Bismarck (1890) a more liberal policy was 
adopted, but four years later the new chancellor, von Caprivi, was 
driven from the helm and the old methods were revived and inten- 
sified. It was believed that the convention of January, 1907, would 
assure more humane treatment for the Sleswick Danes, not because 
the administration was becoming more liberal, but because the for- 
eign office wished to retain the good-will of Denmark. For a year 
or two conditions were more tolerable in South Jutland, but since 
1909 the old system has again prevailed. In August, 1914, a large 
number of prominent Danes, the leaders in the fight against oppres- 
sion, were rounded up and sent to prison." There were no charges 
against these men, no suspicion that they might be disloyal; but 
Prussianism is thorough and prepares for all eventualities. 
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V. 

In 1884, “after twenty years of alien rule”, P. Lauridsen, a 
young Danish educator, made a survey of conditions in South Jut- 
land and published a report that was depressing and encouraging 
at the same time. Intellectually North Sleswick was an island, shut 
off from Prussia by antipathy and national differences, and shut oft 
from Denmark by the iron barriers of Prussian law. On this island 
the agencies of Prussianism were always at work seeking to unde 
mine the national culture, to erase memories, and to wrench the 
population from its Danish past. Lauridsen found that in South 
Sleswick the Danish vernacular had practically disappeared; that 
in Mid Sleswick it had been almost suppressed; and that to some 
extent it had also been displaced in the larger cities in North Sles 


wick. Danish had been driven out « 


the courts and the administra 
tion; the schools were half Germanized; and the German language 
was also forcing its way into the church. 

But Lauridsen also reported that German had after all made but 
slight progress. More than half of Sleswick was still Danish, and 
more than half of the population still spoke the Danish idion 
Without the aid of Prussian officials and soldiers what Deutschtuim 
there was could not be maintained.' 

Since then the process of Germanization has been steadily 
pushed, at times with ruthless vigor. During these thirty years and 
more, Danish nationalism has suffered irreparable losses; still, the 
greater part of the stronghold remains intact. Prussian candidates 
have at times poll d relative ly large votes in the elections, but these 


indicate a change in sentiment to a small degree only \ large nun 


ber of optants still remain disfranchised, and in some localitic 
Danes who have the ballot find it expedient not to vote. On the 
other hand, Prussia has sent a host of officials and other public 
servants into the land, who never neglect to appear on election day 
In addition there has been some actual immigration from the south, 
especially into the cities, of which Flensborg provides the best illus 
tration.** Important, too, is the disintegrating force of socialist 
which has at least professed an indifference to nationalism, Gert 
as well as Danish.** 


Before 1884 the Danes had made but slight attempts at organized 
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resistance to Prussianism. But during the eighties they finally 
agreed to shelve the old p licy of protest and determined upon a new 
course of action. They decided to accept their place in the Prussian 
state, to discourage emigration, to keep the young men at home, and 
to organize in detense of their national and spiritual rights. 

The situation was all but hopeless. Cut off as they were from 
their Danish brethren, they could get no reinforcements from across 
the border. Nor could they get much assistance from their spiritual 
guides, for the clergy were on the whole pro-German in their sym- 
pathies, as one might expect in a body carefully selected by Prussian 
officials. So the Danes were thrown back on their own resources 
and forced to look for strength and leadership in their own 
fellow ship. 

The story of the opposition to Germanization centres about three 
important societies, the Language Union, the Voters’ Union, and 
the School Union, which were organized respectively in 1880, 1888, 
and 1892. Each of these has its own peculiar task and purpose ; but 
after some years of independent action they developed a plan of co- 
operation and have thus been able to pursue their objects with more 
unified forces. 

The Language Union grew out of the opposition to the ordinance 
of 1878 which, it will be recalled, gave the German language prac- 
tically one-half of the time of instruction in the public schools. The 
idea originated with J. P. Junggreen, a prominent citizen of Aaben- 
raa, but the real founder was Gustav Johannsen, a Danish editor in 
the German city of Flensborg, who combined great abilities with an 
attractive personality and unusual tact, and who, for a number of 
years after the death of Hans Krier, led the Danes in the battle 
with Prussianism. The purpose of the Union was to promote the 
use and study of the Danish language. To accomplish this it has 
established libraries, assisted lecture societies, distributed historical 
literature, published a popular song-book, and has otherwise sought 
to provide for the more obvious intellectual needs of the masses.” 

The Voters’ Union was organized in 1888 on the suggestion of 
H. P. Hanssen-Norremolle, who for a long time was its secretary 
and most active member. (Since the death of Gustav Johannsen, 
Hanssen-Noérremolle has been the recognized political chief of the 
Danish party.) The Voters’ Union serves as the central organiza- 
tion for political purposes in South Jutland and seeks to secure 
united action in the various elections ; it is the accepted guardian of 
the civil and political rights of the Sleswick Danes.* 
65 H. P. Hanssen-Nérremdlle in Tilskueren, IV. 494-495 
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The School Union came into existence in 1892 by wav of reactiot 
against the ordinance of 1888 which eliminated Danish from th 
public schools. Its purposes are to stand guard over what still re 
mains, the four hours of religious instruction in Danish: to provide 
teachers for those who wish to supplement the work in the publi 
schools with instruction in Danish at home; and to assist those who 
desire to pursue a course of study in some higher school in Dent 
In the course of time the emp! asis has come to 
third point, and the result has been a steady growth in the number 
of young people enrolled in secondary schools across the borde: 

In 1902 these three societies beg in to hold their annual meetings 
at the same time and place, and this custom, which has since beet 
followed, has proved a source of strength and inspiration. Ina cet 
tain sense the “annual meeting ’”’ may be said to constitute an un 
official parliament for South Jutland. The co-operating unions also 
maintain a reserve fund called the “iron fund”, which is used to 
promote the work of either organization wherever and however it 


shall seem most necessary.” 


The Danes have also organized a variety of local societies, all ot 
which help to keep alive the fires of Danish nationalism. Of some 
what more than local interest is the Credit Association, which was 
organized in 1909 to meet the danger of German colonization. It 
was believed that if the farmers could secure loans on reasonable 
terms, there would be less temptation to put farm land on the 


market. The association has done much to achieve its purpose an 


has also been successful as a financial venturs 

The history of South Jutland during the past two generations is 
a commentary on a series of broken 
Duke of Augustenborg made on his “ princely word and hono1 
1852, renouncing all claim on the sovereignty of the du 
broken in the interest of German nationalism in 1862 he 
of London, which guaranteed the integrity of the Dar 
(not the kingdom of Denmark) and in which Prussia and Au 
joined, was thrown overboard by those same powers in the | 
don conference in 1864.7° It was promised in the treaty of \ 


that the inhabitants of Sleswick should enj the 


born”; but this was annulled as soon as the _ problet f the 
optants presented itself. The pledg 
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North Sleswick should be allowed to determine its allegiance by a 
referendum, was perhaps never seriously considered after the vic- 
tories of 1870 and was definitely repudiated in 1878. The Aabenraa 
convention, which excused from Prussian military service certain 
groups of young men whose citizenship was Danish, was set aside 
in 1883. Of all these pledges the one of greatest consequence is 
the promise of a referendum; and from this promise Prussia has 
never been released by the party most interested and concerned, the 
people of North Sleswick. 
LAURENCE M. LARSON. 
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Captain Nathaniel Pryor 


THE history of the expedition of Captains Lewis and Clark to 
the Pacific coast of Oregon in 1804-1806 is the object of an interest 
which, in the country west of the Mississippi, has greatly increased 
in recent years. 

One reason for this growing interest is that the people of the 
states which now occupy the land which Lewis and Clark traversed 
with so much difficulty and danger now look upon them as the be- 
ginners of the state history. 

And the monumental work of Dr. Thwaites in making accessible 
the “ Original Journals” of the chiefs and such of the subordinates 
as could be found unprinted has furnished a source-book which can 
be used with unquestioning trust. 

The fame of the captains has been long established; of late 
years the figures of their men have begun to emerge from the mists 
of the years and to take shape as the heroes that they were. Some 
of them have never been entirely lost sight of ; others seem to have 
completely disappeared from public view on that September day 
when they disembarked upon the levee at Saint Louis at the end of 


their famous journey. The people of the East were little concerned, 


and the people of the West were too much occupl¢ din su duing t 
wilderness about them to realize what these men had done. Now, 
however, many students are engaged in searching for information 
about them, and the publication from time to time of facts discov 


ered is gratefully welcomed. It is hoped that the story of each 


man’s life will, in time, be clearly set forth. In the absence of 
knowledge they will like the adventurers of former days become 
the subjects of myths, or be “ enthroned amid the echoing minstrelsy 
sung of old times” 

Indeed, the myth-making process has already begun. Nathaniel 
Pryor, a Virginia-Kentuckian and a typical American pioneer, is in 
the way to be transformed into a personality in every way foreig 
to the man that he was. It appears from Bancroft’s H/ 
California (vol. III., p. 163), that among the company that arrived 
in California, under the leadership of the Patties, in March, 1828, 
was a man whose name is given as Nathaniel Pryor or Nathaniel 
Miguel Pryor. It is said of him that he was then twenty-three years 
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old, and that he had lived for four years in New Mexico. This man 
was a silversmith and clock-maker, and became known as Miguel el 


Platero. He married a Mexican woman, raised a family, and died 


Pattie, in his Personal Narrative, makes no mention of Pryor, 
but in the edition of the book edited by Dr. Thwaites and included 
in his series of Early Western Travels, there is an editorial note in 
which it is assumed that the Pryor mentioned by Bancroft was the 
companion of Lewis and Clark. 

The rule of law that identity of name indicates identity of per- 
son is well enough as cautiously applied by courts, subject to dis- 
proof by an adversary party, but it is by no means a safe rule for an 
historian. 

Dr. Thwaites’s assumption, in spite of its intrinsic improbability, 
has been followed by others and bids fair, unless its erroneous char- 
acter is made to appear, to be generally accepted. Happily, how- 
ever, for the cause of truth, the incorrectness of the assumption is 
demonstrable. 

Miss Stella M. Drumm, the librarian of the Missouri Historical 
Society, whose knowledge of western history is extensive and ac- 
curate, has found in the Indian Office at Washington a series of 
documents which tell the story of Pryor’s later life in unmistakable 
fashion. Certain of these documents are herewith submitted. 


WaLTeR B. DoucLas. 


I. LicENSE TO TRADE WITH THE OsaGE NATION.? 
To all, to whom these presents shall come, know ye that I have this 
» trade with the Osage 
ians, as well as to ascend the river Arkansas with one 


permission to Nathaniel Pryor, t 


trading boat to the six bull or Verdigree together with all the hands 
that may appertain thereto. 
Given under my hand and private seal (there 
being no public one) at the Post of Arkansas 
this 29th day of November 1819—Of the 
independence the forty fourth. 
(signed ) Rost. CRITTENDEN 
Sect. and a. G. A. T.? 


1 Nos. I., I1V., and VI. are enclosures in a letter of Agent Vashon 
to Lewis Cass, secretary of war, April 30, 1832, a letter written “ for the purpose 
of exhibiting the true character of the question respectfully referred for the 
consideration and decision of the Department”. In the files of the Indian 
Office all these are contained in a folder marked “ 1832 Cherokee West Agency 

Vashon—Claim of N. Pryor” 

2 Meaning, “ secretary and acting governor of Arkansas Territory”. Robert 


Crittenden of Kentucky was secretary of the territory fron 9 to 1829 


in 1850 
Nat 


uw 
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A true copy from the original on file in this 


West’n Cherokee Nation 
Agents Office April 30th, 1832 


U. S. of America 
Arkansas Territory, 
Crawford County 


This day personally appeared before me, John Nicks, o f the 
Justices of the Peace in and for said | ntv, Nathaniel Pryor of th 
Osage Nation of Indians, who being of lawful age ( swo 
according to law, deposed and said that some time in the n tl 
February 1820, on the Virdigris River, a branch of the Arkansas o 
Paune River, at said Pryor's trading house,“* a t one al ] 
above the mouth of said Virdigris, this deponent had al e | lred 
and fifty weight of Beaver fur, and about said time a Cherok 4 
by the name of Dutch and two others, companions of his k n tl 
possession of this depe nent the said one hundred a I eignt 
Beaver fur the property of this deponent a I sa eave! 
has never been restored to him or any part the or the il 
part thereof. 

[his deponent further stated that about the month of I $22 
the Cherokee lr dians stole from his possession a large bright ( 
with a star in his forehead, and about fifteen hands high | ‘ 
horse he has never been able to recover or reclaim nor tl ert 
or any part thereof, and further this deponent said 1 
Sworn and subscribed to before me this 11th 
day of September 1824 Na YOR 

Jno. Nicks 
|. Pe ic¢ 
I certify the above to be a true ce p trom hit this oft 


West’n Cherokee Nation, 


Agents Office April 30th, 1832 


Davip McKEE. 


III]. AFrFripavit 
United States of America 
Arkansas Territory 
Crawford County 


This day personally appeared before me John N he 

Justices of the Peace in and for said Cour 1) McKee | 

Capt. Georg Vashor fort rly +4 
kees west of the Miss Ssipp1 

t Pryor is mentioned as ng among O by 
James, Three Years among the Indians i Mea . 
and the Missionary Her XIX. 74. In tl 
Fowler in their exped n the intains s ’ 


p. 4, etc See also not 2 I \N 


Geo. \ N 
Il. AFFIDA\ F PrYoR 
Geo. \ ON 
\ot. Chers Wrest 
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County who being of lawful age and duly sworn according to law 
deposith and saith that in the month of February 1820 a Cherokee 
Indian by the name of Dutch, with two other Cherokee Indians came 
to Nath. Pryor’s trading house on the Virdigris River, a branch of the 
\rkansas River, and at that time the said Nathaniel Pryor had in de- 
posit at said place about one hundred and fifty weight of furs, well 
secured under lock, and that on the evening of the morning on which 
said Indians left the trading house, he, the said deponent discovered that 
lock which secured the fur, had been forced, and the sa[i]d one hun- 
dred and fifty weight of fur were stolen, and as this deponent verily 
believes by the said Cherokee Indians. 
The deponent further states that fur was selling at that time at 
two dollars and a half per pound and further this deponent saith not. 
Davip & McKEE 
Sworn and subscribed to before me this 
11th day of September 1824 
Jno Nicks 
Justice Peace 
I certify the above to be a true copy from file in this office. 
GEO. VASHON 
Agt. Chers. West 
West’n Cherokee Nation 


Agents Office April 30th, 1832 


IV. STATEMENT OF E, W. puVAL.* 


The taking of the property is not denied by the Individual charged 
with it, but he alleges as the cause and justification of the act, or acts. 
that he met at Mr. Priors Trading house, at the time mentioned, a War 
party of Osages, under the Chief called Mad Buffaloe, that at that time 
the Osage and Cherokee Nations were at open War with each other, 
that he the Dutch (the Individual referred to) commanded and then 
had with him a War party of Cherokees, that his party was more 
numerous than that of the Mad Buffaloe and that the latter were com- 
pletely in his power, that he considered them as his prisoners and was 
waiting only until they should leave the premises of Mr. Prior to 
capture and secure them. That during this time he was invited out on 
one side of Mr. Priors House as he believes at the instance of Mr. 
Prior by a man named McKee or McGee, where he and his party were 
detained by amusements until the Mad Buffaloe and his party had time 
to escape; that he believed and still believes, their escape was con- 
trived by Mr. Prior; that on discovering they (the Osages) were gone 
he immediately pursued but could not overtake them; that for this inter- 
ference, as he considered it, on the part of Mr. Prior, whereby he was 
prevented making prisoners of the party and in so far weakening or 
injuring the enemy and rendering essential service to his own nation, 
he took the property for which Mr. Prior claims payment. 

Mr. Prior having admitted to the agent the material facts set forth 
by the Dutch as to the aid and assistance he gave to the Osages to 

4 Not dated, but presumably of the same date as the two affidavits preceding 
Major duVal (so he was wont to sign his name) was for some years, from 1822, 


agent to the western Cherokees 
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make their escape, The Committee desire that the case may br ly | mitte 
to the consideration of the Secretary of War, for his decisior Phe 
would refer it to him on these grounds. That the Osages and Chero 
kees were relatively to each other independent Nations with whom the 
U. S. were on terms of amity and friendshij Phat Mr. Prior, a citiz 
’ of U. States intermarried with an Osage Woman, carrying on trade at 

intercourse with that nation and was as it would seem to the committe 

bound to have preserved a perfect neutrality between the belligeret 

parties; and that by having aided the Osages in the manner set 

by the Dutch and admitted by himself he ceased to maintain the char 

acter of a neutral and thereby subjected his property to seizure by the 

party injured. 

I certify that Mr. Prior admitted to me that he did interfere in th 


manner stated to secure the escape of the Osages from the Cherokees 


> 


West’n Cherokee Nation 


Agents Office April 30th, 1832 


V. FRANKLIN WHARTON TO SECRETARY JAMES BAR R. 
CrRAwForD Court House, A. TERR 
Secy. of War Feby. 28th. 1826 
Sir; 
Capt. N. Pryor of this Territory has requested me to use means 


towards obtaining a liquidation of a just claim, which he supposes he 
has against the U. S. Will you allow me to represent its nature and 
solicit your answer to certain inquiries. 

Capt. Pryor was the first person who volunteered his services in Lewi 


and Clark’s expedition. He accompanied them through all their excur 


sions and was finally sent in command of the party, to take back the 
Mandan chief and family to their homes. Of the event of this, vou 
are aware. From that time to the period, when he derives his claim, h¢ 
was engaged in extensive and dangerous business among the Indiat 


Tribes. 
About eighteen months before the late war. he was licensed bv the 


Gov. of Missouri, as a trader among the Weenibagoes or Puans, on the 
Eastern Mississippi, Ter. of Missouri, at a place called DeBuque’ 
Mines.* At that place he was transacting a profitable business, |! 
buildings erected as well as a smelting furnace, and was rapidly d 


tributing through the Tribes the comforts and conveniences of civiliza 
tion. About six months before the War, he received a letter 
Gov. Clarke, requesting him to endeavour to find out Tecumseh 


Prophet. The execution of this duty, a duty performed at the wish oi 
5In a folder marked “ 1826, Arkansas—Franklin Whartor f 

Pryor for Depredations”. Franklin Wharton 804-1847) w ! I 

Col. Franklin Wharton (1767-1818), U. S. M. y 

Cliften Wharton, U. S. A. Dardanelle, which he s as his ress, is 

south bank of the Arkansas, about half-way up f1 Lit Rog ns 


6 Now Dubuque, Iowa 


Signed E. W. 
\ N 
Act. Chers. West 
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the Government—a duty delicate and hazardous in the extreme, ren- 
dered Capt. P. an object of hostility and enmity with the natives, 
From receiving the letter of the Gov. the Captain had heard nothing of 
a war likely to ensue. He was actively and industriously engaged in 
his occupation. On Christmas day and even after of the year ‘12 the 
Winbagoes were trading peaceably with him. On the Ist of Jany. 13 
about 12 O'clock in the day, eight of the tribe came to his house, with 
their war accoutrements, and offered violence. They would not let him 
leave his dwelling. About sun-down of same day, sixty arrived, shoot- 
he yard and killing two of his men. They rushed 
on him, and was in the act of putting him to death, when by the politic 
dissimulation of a female in the house, they were averted for the mo- 


¢ down the oxen in t 


ment from their intention. They then placed him in the house with a 
sentinel over him, intending to burn him in it. While they were 
plundering his stores and ravaging his premises, with the greatest diff- 
culty, he made his escape. After crossing the Mississippi on the cakes 
of ice, he was still the object of pursuit to the hostile Indians. They 
were not so soon to forget his endeavorous for Tecumseh. Chey robbed 
him of all they [he] had in the world: they entirely destroyed every article 
of his property. Capt. P. only claims the original amount of his goods, 
amounting to 5,216$ 25 cents. He asks not the freight on them: he asks 
not what they were actually worth to him—he asks nothing for his 
buildings, his furnaces, his cattle, save two, which were shot down before 
his face. He, in fact, asks for less than what he conceives to be his 


just claim. And his reason is; for that which he seeks a remuneration 
he can positively swear to the amount. He will not add more, as he 
cannot remember certainly the value. 

Capt. Pryor is a man of real, solid, innate worth. His genuine 
modesty conceals the peculiar traits of his character. He was a brave 
and persevering officer in the attack on New Orleans. He has the most 
thorough knowledge of the Western country; has been on considerable 
service to the U. S., and the benefit he has conferred on the Indian 
Tribes is gratefully acknowledged by them. He has been frequently 
urged by Gov. Clarke the Supt. of Ind. Aff. and by Gen. Miller, the 
late Gov. of this Territory’ to forward this claim. But he has refused. 
His own exertions have hitherto been his support. Again robbed and 
plundered by the savages, viz Cherokees he is left in a situation, where 
the money would be of service to him. His want drives him to that, 
which hitherto his conscious pride prevented. You will observe, that 
it was six months after the declaration of war, this transaction oc- 
urred. Yet had the traders no knowledge of it. The British Indian 
lies, received it first through their emissaries. It was not known at 
St. Louis ‘til months after it took place. And does not Capt. P’s claim 
derive additional support, from the fact that Gov. Clark was bound to 
give notice of the war, and at the time, such notice had not been given. 


The Capt. was trading under the license and protection of the U. S.; 
by an act of the U. S. of which he was ignorant, he was deprived of his 
property and his home. You will also please to remember that, the 


tribe was allied with the English troops. I am not aware, Sir, that this 


7James Miller (1776-1851), the hero of Lundy’s Lane, governor of Arkansas 


Territory 18 825, collector of the port of Salen inder whom Hawthorne 


claim falls under your cognizance, of this 
you cannot officially interest yours« t 
warm and generous support. [he eloqu 


rights of man, will not lend a cold and fe 


nection, 


with the 
inconsistent with your duty, would you be 
enquiries. 


Does this demand come within t 


es 
to been termed just and equit ible by the 2 
to former claims allowed, is it your 

the U. S.? What measures are necessat 


authority, and what is that authority? 
During the spring Gen. Clark has 
depositions taken 
\ letter will reach me. directed to “ D 
T. I have the honour to be 
To James Barbour Esq’r 
Sec. of War 
Citv of Washingt 
D. ( 


VI. Pryor to M I 
Fort S 
Duval 
Sir. 
Please pay Saml. Rutherford* Two h lr 


that 
receipt, etc. 


I am with great 


you have of mine against the Cherokes 


The Original 
Order of N. 
Mr. 
decided on 
wishes me 


Rutherford until a claim of M1 
by the W. 


to retain the 


me by 


amt. of this order 


A true copy from the original on file in th 


West'n Cherokee Nation 
Agents Office April 30th, IS32 
8 Samuel M. Rutherford was for many years c 


Arkansas Post, and while in their employ in 1819 w 


County, Arkansas. Fr 82 825 he was « 
from 1825 to 1830, sheriff of Pulaski ¢ nty. In i8 
was opened in Hempstead County, he was appointed 
territorial treasurer from 1833 to 1836. Her i 


(St. Louis, 1890); and Shinn, P 


1908 ) 


Department: if the cl 
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VII. May. Witttam McCLELLAN TO GEN. WILLIAM CLARK.® 
LitrLteE Rock, (A. T.) May 28, 1827 
General William Clark 
Superintendant of Indian Affairs 
Sir 
I am happy to hear from Capt. Pryor that he is willing to serve, if 
appointed Sub-Agent to the Osage Indians; no man can render the 
same services to the United States than Capt. Pryor can with those 
Indians. He can speak their language, and they have every confidence 
in his counsul and advice. 
Respect fully 
Your Obdt. Servant 
Wa. McCLeL_Lan 
C. A. W. M.?° 


VIII. Lieut. J. F. HAMTRAMCK!! TO CLARK. 


St. Louts, June 18, 1827 


Capt. Pryor possesses every necessary qualification and would 


t 
accept the office. I therefore have the honor respectfully to suggest the 
propriety of such a measure and ask your attention to it. 


very respectfully 
your obt. Servt 
J. F. HAMTRAMCK, 
‘o Gen’] Wm. Clark U. S. Ind’n Agt. for Osages. 


IX. CLARK TO BARBOUR. 
SUPERINTENDENCY OF IND'N AFFAIRS. 
St. Louts, Aug. 4th, 1827 


Since the death of the Sub Agent of the Arkansas Band of Osages, 
no appointment has been made to fill the vacancy. As the situation of 
that Band requires a Sub Agent of respectability and influence, I have 

i 


employed Capt'n Nathaniel Pryor, at the rate of $500 pr ann. and given 


> Nos we VIII... and IX n a folder marked “ 1827, Osages (sub 
gency Wm. Clarl Appointment of N. Pryor sub-agent’ Governor George 
Izard of Arkansas Territory writes to the Secretary of War on June 6, 1827, 
fr Little Rock: “On my way from New Orleans I became acquainted with 
Capt. Nath. Prior, a very intelligent man, who accompanied Mess. Lewis and 
Clar he Pacific Ocean, and has since that time been much among the Indians, 
partic rly Osages. I irned fr« him that he was dirs 1 by Gen. Clark 
he Superintendent at St Louis to speak to me relative to the advantage of hav 
ing a sub-agent appointed to reside with the band of Osages who are designated 
s Cler s, and to ask my co-operation in recommending the measure to the 
Governmer I am induced by these motives to join Gen. Clark in proposing 


the appointment of Capt. Prior to the sub-agency in question.” Publications of 
Arkansas Historical Association, 1 145 


11 John Francis Hamtramck the younger (1798-1858), who had resigned 


from the army as second lieutenant, and later was a colonel in the Mexican War 


Sir: 
Supt. of Ind’n Affairs 
Sir. 
10 Choctaw agent west of the Mississippi. 
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him a temporary appointment of 5 ¥ ence g 
Indians generally, in that quarter, his capacity to act a1 d he serviceable 
added to his knowledge of the Osag« inguag would it s believed 
justify his receiving the appointment and pa f Sub Agent and 
terpreter, which would enable him to pert t ch | 
Arbuckle,?* and the Choctaw and Osage Agents have sugs t 
letters which I have the honor to enclose. Capt. Pryor s¢ n 
on an expedition to the Pacific oc 803, 4, 5. and 6 ( 
of Ist Sergeant; after which he served as a1 é t \ 
was disbanded after the last war When t of Se 
sued the Indian trade, in which he has been untortunate 
Winnebagoes, who took every article he had and for wl 
claim before Congress, ind since | y Casua ern ( 
mercial pursuit on the Arkansas. 

Capt. Pryor’s long and faithful services and his being t 
dislocation of his shoulder when in the executi n of his 
command, produces an interest in his ra much 
bettering his situation by an office which he 1s 
filling with credit to himself and usefulness to his governm«e 

} 


I have the honor to be 


The Hon. 
James Barbour, 
Secy. of War. 


X. Sam Houston To SECRETARY EATON 


Gen'l Jno. H. Eaton" sth De 830 
Sir, 

I have the honor to address vou on the s ct of ¢ N. P S 
claims to the appointment of Sub Agent to the Osage . 
which I had the pleasure of mentioning to vou, w he | 
City. You then took down his name, as an applicant ed mé¢ 
tho you “ would give no pledge, vet his claims should be « ered of 
Mr. Carr, who has recently deceased was aj nted, and ¢ P 
passed by. His claims I have taken leave to state to the Pre é 


do most earnestly hope that they may be met 


patronage of the Government. 


Mathew Arbuc S 
Nathaniel Pryor K y, ens I 
second enar May s 
fourth Infantry, Augus n Ox er 
June 15, 1815 
14 Nos. X., XI., and XII. are in folder 
Col. Arbuckle, Sam Houstor Asks 
15 Houston went to the Cherokee country 
himself on the west bank of the Neos! i 
| 


the Arkansas, and nearly opposite | 
a log cabin, he lived until December, 183: 


16 Secretary of War 


With high respect 
Wicwam N 
| 
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y patronage from 
he Government for myself, or any one connected with me, but when I 
see a brave, honest, honorable and faithful servant of that country, 
which I e claimed as my own, in poverty with spirit half broken by 
neglect, I must be permitted to ask s mething in his behalj 

Could any just man know him as I do, who had power to offer repara- 
tion for what he has done for his country, what he has suffered, I am 


sure he would not be allowed to languish in circumstances hardly 
comfortabk 
[ t st God, that he will be no lo ver neglected by his countrv 
With high respect 


I am your mo ob sert 


Sam HovustTon. 


XI. Houston To PRESIDENT JACKSON. 


WicwaMm NEeEosno, 


lo Genl. ickson 15 Dec. 1830 


lh the honor ¢ ldr this: ol 
lave the honor to address vou upon the subiect of one of vour 
old soldiers at the “ Battle of Orleans.” I allude to ( apt. Nathaniel 
Pry who has for several years past resided with the Osages as a 


sub agent, by appointment of Gov. Clark but without any permanent 
appointment from the Government. A vacancy has lately occurred by 
the decease of Mr. Carr, sub agent for the Osages; and I do most 
earnestly solicit the appointment for him. When you were elected 
President of the U. States, I assured you that I would not annoy you 
with recommendations in favor of persons who might wish to obtain 
1 age from you. But as I regard the claims of Capt. 
Pryor as peculiar and paramount to those of any man within my 
knowledge, I can not withhold a just tribute of regard. 

He was the first man who volunteered to accompany Lewis and 
Clark on their tour to the Pacific Ocean. He was then in the Army 
some four or five years, resigned, and at the commencement of the last 
war entered the Army again, and was a Captain in the 44th Regt., under 
vou. at New Orleans: and a braver man never fought under the wings 
of your Eagles. He has done more to tame and pacificate the disposi- 
tions of the Osages to the whites, and surrounding Tribes of Indians 
han all other men, and has done more in promoting the authority of the 
ly with demands from 
Colonel Arbuckle than any person could have supposed. 


States and compelling the Osages to comp 


Capt. Pryor is a man of amiable character and disposition—of fine 
sense strict honor—perfectly temperate, in his habits—and unremitting 
in his attention to business. 

The Secretary of War assured me when I was last at Washington, 
that his “claim should be considered of”, yet another was appointed, 
and he was passed by. He is poor, having been twice robbed by Indians 
of Furs and merchandise, some ten years since. For better informa- 
tion, in relation to Capt. Pryor, I will beg leave to refer you to Gen. 
Campbell, Col. Benton, and Gov. Floyd of Va, who is his first cousin.” 


17 Pryor’s mother was a sister of Col. John Floyd (d. 1783) and of Capt. 


Charles Floyd. The first Governor Floyd of Virginia was a son of the former, 


With every wish for | 


be your most 
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XIII. Paut L. Cuyoutreau to Pryor.” 


OsaGeE AGeNcy, 4 Apr. 1831. 


This will be handed you by Major D. D. McNair, Sub Agent for the 
isits your post by my directions in order to obtain in- 
e to the present State of existing difficulties between 


Clermonts Band of Osages and the Cherokees, and to make the neces- 


tr 


sary arrangements for contemplated meeting of those tribes at Can- 
tonment Gibson on the Ist and 5th May next. 


Sign’d P. L. CHOUTEAU 
U. S. Ind’n Agt for Osages 


XIV. Pryor To CHOUTEAU. 


Cant. Gipson, 6th Feb’y 1831 


I have been confined by sickness at this post for five or six weeks 
and am not vet sufficiently recovered to return home, until the weather 
moderates, which is uncommonly cold. : 

I am Sir respectfully 
N PryoR 
Maj’r P L Chouteau Sub Agt for Osages 


U. S. Agent for Osages 


XV. Pryor To CHOUTEAU. 


< 


Union Feb’ 


Dear Sir 

When I last wrote you I expected to return home before rhis time. 
. . . This has been prevented by the continuance of my bad health. I 
am now some what recovered, hope soon to be restored to good health. 
[ am sorry for the delay in sending the accompanying letters to 
you. 

Yours with respect 
Sign’d N Pryor 
U. S. Sub Agent for Osages 


XVI. 
[In a tabular statement of “ Superintendents, Agents, Sub Agents, and 
Interpreters” (contained in a folder so marked), we find mention of 
21 Nos. XIII., XIV., and XV. are in a folder marked “ 1831, Osage Agency— 
Wm. Clark, P. L. Chouteau—Osage and Creek Hostilities ” 
22 Union Mission was established in 1821 by the United Foreign Mission So 
ty as its first station amonz the Osages. It was located on the Neosho River 


about twenty-five miles above its junction with the Arkansas. Carey and Lea, His- 


torical Atlas (1822), note ip no. 35. Captain Pryor accompanied in 1820 the 
missionary who, going ia advance to explore, selected this site {Sarah Tuttle], 


Letters on the Chickasaw and Osage Missions (Boston, 1831), pp. 37, 45. 


To ¢ apt N. Pry r, 

S. Sub Aat. 

Sir. 

fort 

Your Obt. Servt. 

Dr. Sir 

To P. ( uieau 

lot for (/sages 


Nathaniel Pryor, appointed May 7, 1831, stationed at | 


Gibson. as sub-agent for the Osages of the Verdigris, and attache 
the Osage agency under Chouteau; pay $500. 


[On May 10, 1831, Captain Pryor, as witness, signed a treaty betwee! 
the Creeks and all bands of the Osag« Natio ment 


Sir. 

A few days since I informed you of the melancholy death of Mr 
D. D. MeNair,** late Sub Agent for the Osage Natio Since 
have been informed of the death of Captain N. Pryor, another Sul 
Agent for the Osages, which leaves the Nation witl ta Sub Agent 


and as the business of the agency requires a Sub Agent to be appointed 
as soon as possible, and it being my wish that Captain Thomas Anthony 
should receive the appointment, having heretofore recommended hin 


to your notice, and that of the Government of the United States 


I have the honor to remain 


\gt Os 
To Genl. Wm. Clark, 
Supt. Ind’n Affs. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
23 This doc é i folder 


Captain \ athant l Pr or 205 
XVII. 
XVIII. CHovureat ( 
Sr. | 20th Q 
Most Respectfull 
Yr obt st 
EAl 
Clark P. | Ch tea { ndit ns 
24D. D. McNair “ was killed by htning, Jur riding aiid 
the prairie in tl night, not far fr Ss post M n (ot 
s), June 28, 1831. 


GENERAL |] 


}OOKS AND BOOKS OF ANCIENT HISTORY 


of History. By Frepertck J. Teccart, Associate 


History in the University of California. (New 


ile University Press. London: Humphrey Milford, 


Oxtord University Press. 1918. Pp. vil, 162. $1.25.) 


s, at least in so far as they wish to be classed with sci- 


entific scholars, is the question of “ how man everywhere has come to 
shi Many historians would at once exclaim that this is pre 

cist what tl have been doing—explaining how man has come to be 
is he s I> ». Professor Teggart would answer, what you have been 
doing is to relate, mainly in narrative form, selected particular events 
n the hist certain groups of people—Frenchmen, Germans, Ital 

ins, Chinese I} ells us what me have been and what they have 

done t not how they have come to be as they are tells us the facts 
but t tl cesses of history. What we need to know are those 
events that are common to all peoples rather than those that are peculiar 
to certai es. O by approaching the past in this way, by a 
comparative of the history of all peoples, primitive as well as 
( ed, Cal e arrive at conclusions that will have a scientific validity. 
Phis is, of « se, an old question, and one that cannot be discussed 

in a brief pag two. Personally, I have no quarrel with this method 
of aching the study of history. The life of man may be studied 
many ways—the more the better; and I have read with pleasure and 


vations h the 
al ( ( 

the Vandityvy or 


of facts it would 


nethod, if persist 


pact and well-written little volume in which Professor 


1 


ng mankind from China to Peru, draws from his obser- 


aid, it must be said, of a good deal of a priori reason- 
lusions, comprehensive and general enough certainly, 


hich it would doubtless be hazardous to deny—as, for 


ong primitive people migration is due to the reduction 


ly, that the direction of migration is conditioned by the 


‘tors, that “ political’ organization arises as the result 


groups for the possession of distinct territories, that 


p ideas and traditions tends towards fixity and 


he conflict of two groups with different group ideas 


nds towards change and modification, and so on. All 


and, although one feels that with a different selection 


be possible perhaps to reach different conclusions, the 


ently applied, Is One which would dk ubtless lead to an 
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| 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

\CCORDING to Professor Teggart, the problem which should properly 
profit the 
stagnation, that i 
ind traditions 

— 
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( \ scientific i Wi 
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man everywhere (as, tf 
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so tar as it Ca ve mad 
crete doings and sav Ys 
the last hundred vears ¢ 


understanding, the s 


explanation of “how man everywhere | t 
is to Sav, 1t W ild ex] 
If. however, Professor Teggart 1 tail il 
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which reveals the conscious motives and purposes that appear to have 
had a determinative influence. 


CaRL BECKER. 


The History of Statistics, their Development and Progress in Many 
Countries. Collected and edited by JoHN Koren. (New York: 
Macmillan Company, for the American Statistical Association. 


1918. Pp. xii, 773. $7.50.) 


rHIs is a memorial volume issued to celebrate the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of the American Statistical Association. It 
opens, therefore, as might be expected, with a history of the association. 


Chis very brief narrative by John Koren is largel 


v devoted to telling 


something of the men who have been prominent in the association and 
the conspicuous services rendered by each. In general outline, the chief 
activities of the association are also recorded. In the next chapter, Dr. 
S. N. D. North discusses the progress of statistics during the last 
seventy-five years and the outlook for the future. This very broad sub- 
ject is necessarily covered in a most general way. 

The remainder of the volume consists of a series of histories, for 
various leading countries of the world, of the advancement of each in 
knowledge of a statistical nature concerning itself. A prominent statis- 
tician of each nation, who is or has been closely identified with the 
tatistical work thereof, describes the statistical progress in his own 


particular country from its earliest recorded beginnings down to the 


[he extension to different fields of the collection of numerical data 
is usually traced in considerable detail. The studies are confined to the 
expansion of statistical information and deal to no noticeable degree 


with the development of or instruction in statistical method or theory. 
\lthough private statistical studies, especially those of early days, are 
treated to some extent, the great bulk of the space is devoted to the kinds 
of data collected by various governmental units. 

While differing markedly in elaborateness and form, the histories are 
all written in scholarly and readable style. The history of federal sta- 
tistics in the United States by Dr. John Cummings is especially to be 
commended because it gives an apparently well-balanced, critical ap- 
praisal of the value of leading types of statistical studies made by our 
government. In the opinion of the reviewer, the work of many of the 
other writers might have been made even more valuable to the readers 
had the authors followed a similar course. 

In reading the various histories, one is impressed by the fact that 
extensiveness of statistical knowledge is largely coincident with progress 
in civilization and governmental efficiency. In Russia, the elaborateness 
of the plans made contrasted with the meagreness of the results actually 
obtained, also the extreme decentralization and incomparability of the 


present time, 
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statistics actually gathered, seem to throw some light present soc 
and governmental weaknesses in that vast regiot While ther much 
improvement yet to be sought, the United States seems to stand out 
favorable contrast to most of the other large nat . th as to the 
scope covered and as to the systematic wavy i1 hich statistical work 


is carried on. Some of the small nations of northwestern Europe seem 


also to have made most commendable progress f 
their statistical studies. 
The various authors were asked to suggest 


might well be made by their governments in the collect f statisti 


material. Dr. A. Kauffman of Petrograd bel 


lath il ryovernment, voice thus ¢ h ( 

nating from the Tsar’s authority ct 

on the contrary, urge a creas ce 

Some point out the danger, however, that if all statistica lac 

directly under one central bureau, the special investig 

departments may not be made in a form to meet the « l 

aepartments Or! may even ve Cad allOg 

seem to have partially solved this dilemma by establishing a « 

commission of scientists which attempts the co-ordinat 


undertaken without actually being in charge of the work. 


Many of the authors comment upon the extreme difficulty 


ing well-trained statisticians since most universities prov Cc 
adapted merely to the training of statistical clerks rather tl 


statisticians. 
Most of the histories are extremely valuable se of the bibliog 
raphy of the statistics of the respective countries which tl conta 
The book is without parallel in its contents | edited and printed 
and is a distinct credit to its authors and to the 


Association. FOR 


Social and Private Life at Rome in the Time of Plautus and Terence 
By Grorcta WILLIAMS LEFFINGWELL, Ph.D. [Studies in His 
tory, Economics, and Public Law, vol. LNXXI., number 1, whol 
number 188.] (New York: Columbia University. 1918. IP 
140. $1.25.) 

THE present study clearly sprang from the desire to use more ext 
sively than has hitherto been customary the comedies of Plautu 
Terence for a delineation of contemporaneous Roman s 
range of topics treated is broad even if not quite com] lete he collec 
tion of material, for which the specialist should be grateful extensive, 
although unfortunately not exhaustive. The presentation is clear and 
gives evidence of unusual independence of judgme1 Finally, tl 


thor does well to call attention to a very difficult problem about which 


iocal governme! units iIree ret prac I nt! 
i 
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is she pertinently observes, a great deal of confusion prevails. But with 
Dr. Leffingwell’s main contention, namely, that Plautus and Terence 
depict in general the customs and usages prevalent at Rome in their 
day, I must express my complete disagreement. The narrow limits set 
for this review preclude a discussion of the question here, but Dr. Lef- 
fingwell’s attempt to establish her contention by the citation of numerous 
paralle from authors who were professedly describing Roman life, is 
in my opi failure. The sound critical attitude towards this ques- 
tion has been admirably expressed by the eminent scholar M. Dareste 
ipropos of a somewhat similar effort to use Plautus as a source for 
Roman lav Ce quil faut prouver, c'est que la chose était inconnue 
iu droit grec, et quelle ne peut s'appliquer que par le droit romair En 
appliquant cette regle de critique rigoureuse, on sera peut-étre forcé 
ibandonner quelques illusions, mais ce sera autant gagné pour la 
science 
\side f 1 the error in principle just mentioned there are also some 
serious faults which render this study at times an untrustworthy guide 
IK the ivmal Phe judicious will grieve over the tendency to base 
swe g ¢ itions upon very slight evidence Hasty workman- 
sh o doubt accounts for such blemishes as the failure on pp. 14 f. to 
ote the source of a rather long passage from a recent article, although 
most Ss a rbatim quotatio1 Some of the texts cited are not 
correctly terpreted, and there is insufhcier familiarity displaved i 
times with he special ire the opic issed iS we is 
with the ge i vols and methods of philological criticism. This is 
the m deplored because the author might have enjoyed at Co 
mbia University the counsels of some of this country’s foremost spe 
cialists the field of Romat Cc medy. Herman sener’s classi Re 
its Pj yic und Gi wissenschaft—should be th 1d 
” m of every stude yf classica antiquity and especially in the fo 
\\ cid f n il ol ring 


r geschichtlichen Wissen- 


Went es also \ hr St. dass der Boden aller 

schaft das geschriebene Wort ist, so folgt dass die Kunst, welche dasselbe 
feststellt | deutet mittelst ihres grammatischen Vermogens, die letzte 
V orauss¢ g aller geschichtlichen Forschung ist. Diese Kunst haben 
Wir der Phil loge erkannt. Philologie 1st also eine Methode de r 
Geschichtswissenschaft, und zwar die grundlegende, maassgebende. 
LD nur si¢ sitzt in ihrer Kenntnis der sprachlichen Form die letzte 
Gewahrleis g fur das richtige Verstandnis des Uberlieferten (pp. 
2Q I.) 


full justice to the author it should be observed, however, that an 


tment of the subject to which she has addressed herself 


adequate treatm 
of erudition in both Greek and Roman 


upol advice requires i degree 
untiquities and a mastery of philological and archaeological technique 


which might well have tasked the powers of a Hugo Blimner himself. 
W. A. OLDFATHER. 


Lavell and Payne: | 


BOOKS OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 


Imperial England 


WARD Payne, Professors of |] 


York: Macmillan Compar 295. 
lo fix the Great War correctly in a setting 
tory, to show vhere t he os | 1)? 
an easy thing todo. It can hardly | ‘ 
accomplish the task, and it is hig! : . a 
and Payne have obtained 1 ce 
The great feature he k 
of long periods of history has ‘ ( \ 
perial history in 35 f 
f the rise of Ca-powe ‘ 
expansion and the American R 
seems absurdly impossible And ‘ 
iverage fre ider \ have tar ¢ 
ré vy essential tacts } 
0k than from a_ half-doze nes of 
result has eel Ca t 
tell all this [certa mn 
may be ke arned inv scl {) 
expenditure Ol si d 
foundations of empire and give 
tractive and lively stvle a Ss ore to c ( 
It is to be said also that the S 1 ‘ 1 
statement and in detail thar cl es . 
eibnitz would hardly 1 ore h tl i 
nsight into the valu 
American Revolution \ d have ¢ L quite « 
yyvaltvy than sympatl with th 
ege: the colonies not emp! 
between external an | il taXa and | t 
a federal ut m ot Great Br ta < 
these ire relative m I t he race t 
essential accuracies n i j 
westward in the eighteenth centur r the : 
The American Revolut : t s true pe 
ment of the whole empire, and the cr « ré 
ot sole economic terest vl ch 
ical imagination. “ To suppose that the Am Re . 
the people of | nglat d the lesson of col i ve n 1 
take that could only spring from our cheerful r ness t facture 


large and impressive get 


mid 271 
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generalization, it might have been added, exceedingly hard to banish 


from our minds. The true causes of expansion in India in spite of 
opposition at home; the meaning of the occupation and settlement of 


Australia; the transition to responsible government in the colonies; the 


idea of empire since the middle of the nineteenth century; 


a quite impartial statement of Boer troubles and Irish discontent, yet 


with clear indication of their relation to modern progress and civiliza- 
tion; and a vivid account of changes that have rapidly developed under 
the stress of war—these are some of the outstanding features of great 


value in the book. It deserves the widest circulation and study. 


G. B. ADAMs. 


"7 


The Constitutional and Parliamentary History of Ireland till the 
Union, By J. G. Swirt M.P. (London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 1917. Pp. xxxi, 516. 10 sh. 6 d.) 


PROFESSOR MACNEILL adopted a novel plan in preparing his book on 
the constitutional and parliamentary history of Ireland up to the time of 
the Union. Nine out of ten students of the constitutional history of 
Ireland, confronted with the absorbing task of writing a history of it, 
would have been inclined to take the years from the repeal of Poynings’s 
Law in 1782 to the Union in 1800, and to have described the constitution 


uring these eighteen years. Admittedly the Parliament 


19 


of Ireland was at its best in these years. Poynings’s Law was of the 
lertakers; the privy council in Dublin was shorn 


of the power it long exercised of “cushioning” bills passed by Parlia- 


ment which were en route to London for allowance or disallowance 
there; and from 1793 Roman Catholics were freed from their disabilities, 


11 


and could exercise the parliamentary franchise. The Castle, with all 
that Dublin Castle has always meant in the inner political life of Ireland, 
survived. Some of its power went with the repeal of Poynings’s law; 


but it was still an interesti 


ig and sometimes, as in the earlier years, a 
sinister institution. Professor MacNeill did not adopt this plan—a plan 
with much to commend it. Instead of any such plan he hit on the novel 
g speech of 1873 on the Irish Parlia- 


idea of taking Butt’s epoch-maki1 


ment and the constitution of Ireland; and with this masterly presenta- 
tion of the subject—a presentation that Butt made in a speech appar- 
ently not more than an hour and a half in length, at the Home Rule 
conference of 1873—as his background or starting-point, Professor Mac- 
Neill has filled in the details, drawing for this purpose very largely on 
writings or speeches of all the earlier authorities on the constitutional 
and parliamentary history of Ireland. 

Proceeding in the manner which has been described, Professor Mac- 
Neill begins with Mountmorres’s Jrish Parliaments, and works through 
the whole range of authorities from Mountmorres’s permanently service- 


able treatise, to Lecky and Froude, with some drafts from writers on 


change in the 


Irish history of even more recent times thar 


authorities on Ireland and its political institutions and polit 

political leaders. Biography, memoirs, a : 

brought into service. Unfortunately Professor MacNeill has 
bibliography, or a table of s ces 


as regards a 
is obvious from the text that in the preparati 


any, worth-while sources of Irish history have bee: rlook 


plan that Professor MacNeill adopted has its advantages; also its 


advantages. One of the obvious disadvantages is 

despite the extreme care and great skill with which it has bee 
out, the b 0k the appearance 1 com! lat 


which is made a little more striking by the author's metl 
sources and authorities, print 


foot of the page. 


I 
One of the most \ iluable contribut ns t It s] 
the book—Professor MacNeill’s address of I911 iF 
life is in the 1 es xes lt 


in a room that until the he « 
House of Lords of the Parliament of Ir L 

and the place of delivery, were all such as to appeal strongly to 

like | rofe ssor Mac Ne hos¢ n ithies a 
land and its nationalism, and wl s ster 
traditions and lore of the Irish Parliament and of the city u hich that 
parliament held its sessions from 1559 to the Union. The r 

these auspicious conditions was an address of singular interest a1 
permanent value. It was an address so n arked in character to make 


one wish that there was a little more of Professor MacN 


] wsatatinn na tr +h ] ch 
iess OF quotation and extract, im tink OOK ) s s n 

Parliamentary Life is appended merely as note ' \s 


fessor MacNeill’s book is in a class by itself; for hile within the last 
fifteen or twenty years there have been three or four addit 
history of the Irish Parliament, it is difficult to recall any work 
modern times that is concerned with the cons 


days before the Union. Epwarp P% 


Economic Development of Modern Europe. By lRreperic AUSTIN 


Oac, Associate Professor of Political Science in the Universit 
of Wisconsin. (New York: Macmillan Compa 1917. Pp 


xvi, 657. $2.50. 


“Tr is the purpose of this book to indicate the origins, and to ex] 
with some fullness the nature and effects, of a number ot 


portant economic changes and achievements in kurope during the pa 


three hundred years” (preface). The volume falls into tour parts 
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the Eighty Club of Lond vhen the member f tl at. the tset 

of a tour of Ireland, were assembled in a hall t] sank Ireland 
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vhich part I] \griculture, Industry, and Trade since 1815 (pp. 117 
34) s the most substantial and best lives up to the promise of the 
reface. At the same time, parts III. and IV., Population and Labor 
and Socialism and Social Insurance (pp. 343-641), cover the portion of 
the field which the author is best at home and of which he can speak 
with authority 
Part Il. may be said to be complete in itself, as a sketch of the 
economic history of Europe through the period selected. And as nar 
rative and descr ( covering its per od it should be a very serviceable 
text, facile, engaging, and well-proportioned on the whol It is also, 
on the wh conceived in a dispassionate, historical spirit; safe and 
d i Cc with no 11 due lor I itrio ic ani- 
mosity or rtizan intolerance What the professed hist: s may hav 
to say of its adequacy as a presentation of the history of this period, is 
inother n f which the reviewer is not competent t But 
something is e to be said of it as an endeavor “to indicate the origins, 
i 1 eX i the iture and ettects of economic cha ges and 
icnieveni ts 
ss : d, impartial, and considerate, within the range of com- 
n ict ce] ns that were current among politicians | publi- 
cis tow the « se ¢ the nineteenth century and that s continue 
to guide tl icies Of conservative statesme and it sheds th ght of 
those pre ( s i felicitous manner, on the received account of 
the rig ind the ture | effect of eco mic changes I any 
otl sens t can scarce be said te explain or accoul tor any appre 
sequence events or for any deta Oo! the nstable 
situat h has St it of the historical era with which it 1s 
ccupi e work I res¢ atiol s well done ind there Ss no reasol 
to quest the ac icy of the formation which it giv yr is it 
ecessary find f vith its natural limitations, although it may not 
€ eas l fee Q ntment with an explanation which 
takes thi things for grant iefly need to be explained. hese 
preconce} s that have gui onomic statecraft of the European 
itions th oh the iter per od of the era have rought nese lations 
into the stable situatio f the twentieth century and have brought 
on the climax of their working-out in the Great War; and it might fairly 
be expected that some effort should have been spent in accounting for 
their origins, nature, and effects, seeing that they are the major facts in 
the case; whereas they are tacitly taken for granted as premises inherent 
in the nature of things 
So, ¢.g., that progressive growth of chauvinistic nationalism that 
characterizes the late-Victorian period, and after, is assumed as a matter 
of course, and its imperialistic politics as it runs throughout the Euro- 
pean countries is accepted at the face value assigned it by its disingenu- 


ous spe Sn 


after the common good. This was written 


aS a Strivil 


1 
late in 1910. when th war I ent 
toad 1 
conceptions had eC ru ng tor s 
unreservedly is the author commuitt 
oft reactionary statecralt n ne ¢ 
lair-traqd¢ manoe res DV ict 
United Kingdom have been seeking t 
(pp. 270-277 ) So again, the ] cit 
and politicians terpris 
quite naively t 
concesslo ires il cv? Cc State 
putative value is a ‘ erp! I 
glaring light throw! these K 
only common outcom which they 
te al t this 
he most unguarded pos statis 
1 sat 
se tnere Sa i STARING ( 
ing easiness of the working clas 
efforts which the workmen 1 
iosing game the na ave 
is ol the measures ke the g 
ind reconcil them t tl es 
description of events, not an e> 
Phe statistica sho s exl 
tentative answer to th 
ot explana nor 1s there I p 
the other ques What is like 
The Great European Treaties of t 
1> 
by Sir AvUGUS S OAK 
R. B. Mowar, M.A., Fe \ 
Christi College. (Oxtor ( 


403. 7 sh. ¢ 
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each dealing with a phase of diplomatic relations during the nineteenth 


century: the settlement of 1815, the independence of Greece, the neu- 


»f the Danish 


trality of Belgium, Turkey and the powers, the question 
duchies, Italian unity, the Austro-German quarrel, the Franco-German 
quarrel, Turkey, Russia, and the Balkans, the Triple Alliance. Each 
chapter begins with a brief historical summary of the events leading 
to the more important treaties pertaining to the subject, the texts of 
which follow. Thus the two chapters on Turkey and the Balkans con- 
tain the text of the treaty of Paris (1856), the Straits Convention, the 
Declaration of Paris, the treaty of London (1871), the treaty of Berlin, 


the treaty of London (1913), and the treaty of Bucharest, with the 


treaty of San Stefano in an appendix. 

[he authors have chosen their material wisely and certain omissions, 
such as that of the Gladstone treaties regarding Belgium in 1870, and 
the Turko-British convention respecting Cyprus, are of no great impor- 
tance. A chapter on Egypt would have been useful, but this is evi- 
dently regarded as beyond the scope of the title, “ European”. The re 
viewer's chief criticism is that the historical summaries, although they 
are admirable in their brevity and in the lucidity with which they carry 
on the narrative of events leading up to the conclusion of each treaty, 
do not as a matter of fact explain or analyze the main issues of the sev- 
eral international quarrels dealt with. The text of the treaties requires 
elucidation, which should emphasize, first, the character of the points in 
dispute, and, in the second place, the degree of success attained by the 
settlement. Such explanation is not always contained in the commen- 
tary. It is notably lacking in the chapter on the treaties of 1815; the 
commentary in this chapter is clear in its statements and to one know- 
ing nothing of the history of the period will prove useful, but it is 
hardly more explanatory in character than the Annual Register. It is 
possible that the authors’ interest in diplomacy has led them into the 
attitude of professional diplomats, who too often have had regard for 
external facts rather than for the elemental forces lying at the roots of 
international quarrels. 

The few errors in detail which the reviewer noted do not materially 


affect the value of the chronological table and the index. 


CHARLES SEYMOUR. 


Vodern and Contemporary European History. By J. SALWYN 
Scuaprro, Ph.D., Associate Professor of History in the College 
of the City of New York. Under the Editorship of James T. 
Suotwe., Ph.D., Professor of History in Columbia University. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1918. Pp. xiv, 804. 
$3.00. ) 

In the prevailing furious flood of historical literature rather belatedly 


released for the enlightenment of our countrymen regarding the con- 
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fused affairs of our volcanic neighbor across the Atlantic. Prof 
Schapiro’s book is bound to arrest attention. Fashioned as a lume 
ad usum scholarum it falls into a class inaugurated go’ Robinson 


and Beard’s Devel pme nt of Modern Europ : \ review it th rapidl 


growing group brings out the interesting fact that the swing has be 
steadily away from stating the development of nineteenth-century Eu- 
rope in exclusive terms of politics to a view calling for the inclusion of 


matter borrowed from the related fields of society and econom With 
this newest volume the broadening tendency reaches another stage, f 


Professor Schapiro is prepared to identify history with life itself. Ir 


his preface he tells us that his plan is to treat of nothing less than “ the 
evolution of European civilization during the nineteenth century”, f 


which purpose he includes “ social, economic, and cultural matters 


the military and political”. Has he realized this inclusive, this unifying 


g 

programme! et it be said with frank admiuratu nat he Na igh 
within the compass of a single volume an enormous mater ging 
it in orderly perspective with reference to a single vi 


also be frankly declared that, in the light of this experin 


is not vet ripe for squaring history with the whole vast fi 
tion. When that time comes, history, or at least that division of it 
which deals with civilization, will be chiefly synthetic and interpretative 

it will be a philosophy of a new, pragmatic sort. As a matter of fact a 
tendency toward synthesis distinguishes Professor Schapiro’s text, f 
behind its marshalled facts appears, vaguely adumbrated, an interpre 
tation of nineteenth-century movements based on a definite v of 
man’s destiny. Only, regrettably, we never get a clear nmistakabl 
statement on this head, an omission which, negligible in an ordinar 


political history, is extremely disconcerting in a work deali: tl \ ¢ 


lization. True, we are left in no doubt that the autl he 


key to modern life to be what he calls progress; but progr ilways 


present, is never defined. Like a deus ex machina it turns up at every 
crisis, handsomely solving all difficulties and sending every] | 


Way rejoicing. On such occasions progress looms like a new Absolute, 
scarcely distinguishable from an Hegelian “ idea”; but 
without warning it declines from its exalted state, manifesting itse 
with a sooty, prosaic grin as just locomotives, coal-output, steam-plows 
and automobiles. If pri 
civilization becomes intelligible, the author owed it to his readers to 
begin by solidly establishit 
history. 

But if this confident conjuring with an ill-defined formula stirs the 
sediments of skepticism deposited by time in the heart of the middle-aged 
reviewer, the young student, to whom the book is primarily addressed 


will register no similar reaction. He will, after the manner of his kind 


ladly respond to the optimistic message of 


co +} +} 
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his vision generously enriched by a consistent view of Europe as a single 


family which, though fall 


ng into different national groups, is engaged in 
working out through combats, blunders, and heart-ache a glorious com- 
mon destiny. Furthermore, the reader will find a learned, well-balanced 
presentation of the many forces, political, economic, scientific, and even 
literary which have combined to make the modern world. Oftet 


rh, for instance in the introduction dealing with the French Revo- 


lution, events are linked in a causal relation which is subject to chal- 


lenge. This will always occur when history makes interpretation its 


chief business, but it is no serious drawback as long as an author main- 


tains, as Professor Schapiro honorably does, a fair-minded outlook stu- 


diously and sincerely concerned with giving each fact and influence its 
due weight. Valuable aids are afforded the student by twenty-seven 


7 lly selected ibliography 


maps scattered through the text and by a caretu 


FERDINAND SCHEVILL. 


Militarism and Statecraft. By Munroe Situ, Professor of Juris- 
prudence in Columbia University. (New York and London: 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1918. Pp. xix, 286. $1.50.) 

Ir is the purpose of this essay to compare the conduct of Austro- 
German diplomacy before the outbreak of the World War with that of 
Prussian and German diplomacy in the Bismarckian period; and, in so 
far as the more recent diplomacy was less successful than the earlier, to 


een one of the principal obstacles to its 


In this opening paragraph Professor Munroe Smith not only indi 
the purpo | his | but passes judgment on the interesting 


00k, 
question of Bismarck’s responsibility for the war. That the great chan- 


cellor must bear some part of the blame is undeniable, for the political 


system which vested the question of peace or war in an irresponsible 
government was his creation; and there also is no doubt that the insuf- 
ferable conceit of contemporary Germany was born in the sweeping 
} 


triumphs of the wars engineered by Bismarck. But the author believes 


that German diplomacy has incurred the guilt of precipitating the present 
war precisely because it abandoned Bismarckian practice and precept. 
The first two chapters are devoted to an elaboration of this thesis 
Bismarck’s diplomacy, according to Professor Smith, was governed by 
two principal axioms: the value of the defensive position, which places 
the onus of starting a war on your adversary and endows you with “ the 
whole weight of the imponderables ”; and the danger of a policy which 
aims at power or prestige, as opposed to the promotion of national in- 
terests. In the three wars by which he achieved the unification of 
Germany, Bismarck managed to place his opponent technically in the 


wrong, and the positive advantage in each case was British neutrality. 


at the end. 

indicate what seems to have |i 
success. 
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After IS7O, t ly ( hicl 
y g 
aroused, the chancellor was careful to steer a fe ¢ 
the position of Germany unassailable and whic] not « 
support an adventurous policy of either Russia or Austria-H 


with both of which powers rermany ma 


result was peace in Europe and the ascendat fi G 
councils. 

As for the method, “the keystone of Bisn 
from the beginning to the end of his offic 


of friendly relations with Russia (p. 26). By tl 1 s | k 


France isolated and restrained the ambitions of Austria-Hungary. N 
did he allow serious difficulties to develop with Great Britai Pr 
fessor Smith quotes various utterances of Bismarck after 1 retirement 
criticizir 2 the new de parture of William II n the ar ! 

changing policy towards Russia and in the Balkans 


the disaster of 1914. 
Proceeding from this hypothesis, that Bismarck’s policies were di 


tated by a correct estimate of the European s 


lyzes in detail the diplomacy of the Central Power gi4 

ni 1] ] le¢el 1 
universally and completely at fault. In spite of the remar 
ultimatum sent to the Serbian government was l 

as to its content” (p. 135), he « ends that T¢ 

lor power and prestige, not tor the dete ; t 
‘By attacking \ustria menaced the « 9 

in the Balkans; and was this ground the ¢g 1 


to protect a Slav State that Russ 1 intervened p. 49). 
absolutely to accept the German contention that the Russian mobilizat 
was an adequate casus belli—a contenti 
party to justify their taking control of affairs, and a point of view suc 
cessfully opposed by Bismarck from the beginning to the e1 
career. In this connection the fact is noted that the German failure i 
1914 to cite the promise of neutrality in the event of def e wal 
which Britain had made in 1912, was tantam 
Russian mobilization was not a hostile ac 

In his third chapter, dealing with the German Theory of W 
fare, Professor Smith quotes Clausewitz and Hartn 
the state of mind revealed by the German War Book, also extensively 
quoted, dates back several generations, at least among military met 
Then, remarking that “never in the history of the world has the n 
tarist theory had a fairer or a more crucial test 98). he ask 
“What has been the result of the experiment?” T1 swe! 

Today Germany has enemies in every continent and 1! he islands ot 


all the seas. German theorists have learned that the world, although 


‘ 
politically unorganized, is ¢ e in an emerg of colle ( 

against an offending state, just as the mining camp, although destitute 
of constituted authority, is capable of collective action against a claim 
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jumper. The world is organizing itself into something that looks very 


like a vigilance committee. 


being written (October 19, 1918), we seem to hear 


And as this review is 
the rumblings of the storm within Germany which portends the repudia- 
tion of the military state by those upon whom it has imposed itself. 

lhe last chapter, on German Land Hunger, sets forth the fa- 
miliar story of the growth of German ambitions and the specific expres- 
sion of these ambitions by various Germans since August, 1914. The 
well-known collection by Grumbach provides much of the material. 


Once again the author makes a striking comparison with the Bismarck- 


“ Before 1870 there was little of the spirit of militarism in Germany 
outside of Prussia, nor was the Prussian people as a whole animated 
by this spirit. Few Germans even dreamed of military conquests or of 
world empire” (p. 206). But to-day, he deliberately concludes, the na- 
tion is “temporarily insane” (p. 266). And we may cherish with him 
the hope that “ Today, as was the case a century ago, when the allied 
Russians, Germans, and English overthrew Napoleon, the defeat of an 
empire may be the salvation of a people” 

The value of Professor Munroe Smith’s book lies in the fact that a 
biographer and admirer of Bismarck has shown how the Germans have 
fallen short of his example and teaching. If some of the German pam- 
phleteers who criticized the policy of William II. because it was not 
sufficiently Bismarckian, t. e., not sufficiently vigorous, had understood 
more clearly the real policy of their hero, the world might have been 
spared the miseries of the present war. 

BERNADOTTE E. SCHMITT. 


BOOKS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


European Treaties bearing on the History of the United States and 
its Dependencies to 1648. Edited by FRANCES GARDINER DAVEN- 


Port. (Washington: Carnegie Institution of Washington. 1917. 


Tuts volume is a contribution to the fundamental need of those who 


undertake to discuss historical questions, namely, trustworthy original 


material. The concoction of spurious documents for purposes of public 


deception is an industry of which no age has enjoyed a monopoly; and, 


after such a document has once found its way into circulation, igno- 
rance, carelessness, and partizanship may be expected to assure it a rela- 
tive immortality. Occasionally, however, perhaps after the lapse of a 


long time, there comes a painstaking, conscientious investigator, whose 


regard for the truth outweighs the desire for notoriety and the impulse 


to make “copy”, and raises the question of evidential value. The re- 


ult f his work will not be found on popular reading shelves, where 


lan era. 
Pp. vi, 387. $2.50.) 


they conceivably might tend to discredit current guides; and popular 
writers may regard his labors with a contempt not unmixed with appre 


hension. Bi will 


> 


students, in whom they inspire a feeling of confidence. 
In this select cate gory the present volume is t be ncluded 1 
every page we see the evidence of painstaking, conscientious res arcl 


No trouble has been spared to trace and verify texts; and the res 


collection of materials on whose authenticity the student may 
These materials, as the editor’s introduction explains, embrace funda 
mental documents relating to the great struggle which, f1 


of the fifteenth century onwards, took place between the maritime powers 
of Europe over the division of trade and dominion in the newly dis 


covered lands in the western hemisphere The first document is 
to trade and territory in the region south of Cape Bojador; the last is 


the Netherlands, concluded at Munster, January 30, 1048—a cr 
document to which more than one important international c 

during the past quarter of a century has run back. A few of th 
ments are now printed for the first time. Of the texts in other lan 
guages than English and French, translations, made chiefly by the « 

are given. 

In connection with what is said in the editor’s notes concerning the 
effects of the temporary union between Portugal and Spain, from 1580 
to 1640, I venture to refer, for a statement of territorial gains in th 
Brazils in the interior of the continent, which may be set off against 
certain losses elsewhere by Portugal, to the Statement of th 
Rio-Branco, as agent of Brazil, in the arbitration by the President of 


the United States of the Misiones question. (Statement, I. 19-20.) 


J. B. Moe 
John Pory’s Lost Description of Plymouth Colony in the Earliest 


Days of the Pilgrim Fathers; together with contemporary, 
counts of English Colonization elsewhere in New England and 


in the Bermudas. Edited with an Introduction and Notes bv 


CHAMPLIN Burrace, B.Litt., sometime Librarian of Manchester 
College, Oxford, and of the John Carter Brown Librar row! 
University. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Ce 


pany. 1918. Pp. xxiv, 65. Ss.00.) 
Or the three documents here printed only one is 
John Pory, “Secretary for Virginia”, a gentleman who 
ot work for Governor Yeardley, was also speaker for the first H 
of Burgesses, was a much-travelled man before he reached America 


had written several books of some 


agent tor the Privy Council. Obviously his impressions 


Por / i / 251 
a collection of extracts Irom the celebrated tre veen i! 
importance, had been cont 
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would be important. He came in the summer of 1622 and wrote a sort 
of report to Lord Southampton of the Virginia Company on his way 
back to England in the fall and winter of 1622-1623. It is by no means 
our first information about Plymouth, as Mr. Burrage seems to imply 
in his preface, for Mourt’s Relation was written in 1621 and published 
in London in 1622, but it is the first account by an outsider. Yet despite 
a good deal of detail about the flora and fauna, of a not too veracious 
type, there is no new information in the letter. To be sure we learn 
that the Plymouth folk were a virtuous people, had built a strong 
stockade and fort, and were at peace with the Indians. Pory also states 
that they were really hunting for Annisquam on Cape Ann when they 
lymouth Harbor. The reading of the manuscript is beyond 
question, “ Anquam”’, and is not improbably what was meant by “ An- 
guum” as printed in Mourt’s Relation, and which has been interpreted 
\gawam or Ipswich, across the bay from Annisquam. But Bradford 
says nothing of such a search for Annisquam, and J/ourt’s Relation defi- 
nitely declares that the suggestion to settle there was negatived before 
the men set out in the shallop to look for Plymouth. This sole addi- 
tional information is perhaps not reliable and throws some doubts on 
the general accuracy either of what Pory remembered or of what they 
told him. The real interest of the letter lies in his failure to mention 


at all their separatism, their half-starved and tattered condition, or their 


failure to receive supplies. Neither the tone nor the text of the letter 
gives the slightest indication of the real economic, political, and reli- 


gious conditions at Plymouth as we know them to have been. Brad- 
ford’s remarks in the brief postscript he prints from Pory seem to show 
that they convinced him of the importance of his report to the future 
of their enterprise and induced him to make a report which should be 
as favorable to them as possible, and therefore to suppress such facts as 
would either invite interference from the crown or dissuade settlers from 
coming to them. They were apparently very frank with him, showed 
him the works of Robinson, argued their consonance with Scripture, 
and persuaded him to do them the valued service of silence. Pory thus 
quotes with enthusiasm Bradford’s statement “that for the space of one 
whole yeare of the two wherein they had beene there, dyed not one 
man, woman, or child”, concealing of course effectively the frightful 
mortality of the first six months. The editing seems less capable than 
Mr. Burrage’s previous minute scholarship. Some of the foot-notes are 
obvious, and a good deal of critical information might have been sup- 


plied, a longer account given of Pory’s and Norwood’s interesting ca- 
‘rs, and the five and one-half pages, out of a total of ten in the intro- 
duction, which were devoted to quoting the text printed in the body of 
the book, would have provided ample space therefor. Mr. Burrage 
states in his preface that the handwriting of the manuscript was difficult 
to decipher; it will probably impress most students as a remarkably clear 
and simple example of an early Stuart secretarial hand. 
RoLANnD G. USHER. 


= 


Leupp: Geor, 


George Westinghouse, his Life and Achievements. By Francis | 
Leupp. (Boston: Little, Brown, and pat 1918 
304. $3.00. ) 

IN narrative form rea f ed | 

Leupp presents a comprehensive survey of the achievements of Georgs 

Westinghouse in mechanical and electrical arts. He designedly leaves 

to technical experts the task of preparing “an adequate summary of 

what the whole world’s industrial advancement owes to the work of the 
eminent inventor”, his purpose being to produc 
sion is “ simply human ” 

The presentation of incidents surt g the lev ment 

of the more important inventions is interwove tha f I t 

anecdotes centring about Mr. Westinghous« | " 

setting for his story the author n festly | d 

imagination of the novelist, espec he ( 

Some of the dialogues appear a bit fanciful 

is such as to render the volume a fas« ] 


accomplishments of the great industriali 


name Westinghouse is 


In the public mind, th g ar 
with the air-brake, universally employed he ¢ f 
his first invention of national importance Phe he ( 
that his contributions to other industries é ‘ eq 
human welfare. 

The account of his work in connection with wav Sig g 
engines, steam turbines, and the distribution of g 
his characteristic alertness a ing instrum« tic 
desired results. The plan of cent ng the « 
was prompted by witnessing the disastrous effec fa l 
to the inefficiency of hand-brakes; but the s ‘ 
problem of transmitting the requisite power to ikes 
perusal of a description of the use of compresse \ 
Cenis tunnel. 

The inventor’s interest in the electric irt n 
account of apparatus devised in Europe for transforming h 
electric currents into energy of low pressur Pr ex 
the transmission of natural gas over long distance: er h 
and locally reducing the pressure to fit consump quirem 
him the utility of adopting a parallel procedur: t dis 
electricity. 

Faith in himself, an indomitable will and fiche . t 
conquer, conspicuous characteristics of Westinghous : lid 
evidenced in the recital of his success in over« the 
sition of his chief competitor in the electrical fi the 
of the alternating current, and agai the acc of the 


which 


he 


met anc 


1 solved pr 


+ 


iems encountered during the financial 
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f 1891 and 1907, which threatened to overwhelm some of his 


great industries. 


In his endeavor to present a satisfying picture of the personality of 


George Westinghouse, the biographer is greatly hampered by the entire 


personal letters and other documents of a character tending 


absence of 
to reveal his deeper nature. If the portrayal should impress his close 
associates as inadequate, it nevertheless will be evident that the author 
has faithfully sought, by interviews with those best qualified to inform 
him, to acquaint himself with the real personality of Mr. Westinghouse. 
He has thus been able so to illuminate the account of Mr. Westing- 
house’s productive work by remembered sayings and episodes as to give 
to the reader a fairly vivid picture of a man possessed of a native, unas- 
suming dignity which barred familiarity but invited cordiality, whose 
earnestness in pursuing inventive and creative work inspired others, 
and who by his genial nature, kindly spirit, and thoughtful considera- 
tion won the friendship, admiration, and confidence of all. 

Mr. Leupp has performed an unusually difficult task with great credit. 


CHARLES A, TERRY. 


A History of Missouri. By EvGENE Morrow VIOLETTE, Professor 
of History in the State Normal School. (Boston, New York, 
and Chicago: D. C. Heath and Company. 1918. Pp. xxxiii, 
500. S1.60. ) 

Tuts book is primarily intended as a text-book for Missouri high 
schools. The author despairs of having the history of the state taught in 
such schools as a separate subject (in which despair we hope that he is 
not justified), and consequently has prepared this book for use along with 
the course in the history of the United States, and to this end has em- 
phasized certain selected topics. The result is a well-designed and a 
well-executed piece of work. At the head of each chapter is a brief 
note calling attention to that phase of the history of the United States 
with which the subject of the chapter is most intimately connected, and 
at the close of each chapter reference is made to the most easily accessi- 
ble authorities. The topics are well chosen and, in the main, adequately 
presented. They relate to the settlement of Missouri and to the social, 
economic, and political life of the people. There are chapters on 
Slavery, Banking, and Railroads, and on the Indian and Mormon trou- 
bles. An interesting chapter on the Downfall of Thomas Hart Benton 
might, at first, be thought to be a break in the general plan of the book, 
but when it is remembered that for many years the real political parties 
in the state were Benton and Anti-Benton, its appropriateness will be 
manifest. The great part taken by Missourians in the explorations and 
development of the Western country, which is generally ignored by 
writers, is here well set forth. There are portions of the history of the 


state which cannot, even after the lapse of so many years, be fitly pre- 
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sented within the limits of a text x: ts 
time has yet come when they can be truly tol The Kansas troubles 
and the War of 1861-1865 have left fire that still smoulders. Mr. Vi 


lette’s account of the Kansas troubles is fair, from a Northern stand 


point. He fails to state the Missourians’ belief that since they had ex 
plored and conquered the country of Kansas and the ithwest th 
had the right to such political power as it might afford in the councils 
of the government at Washington, and that while opposition to th 

troduction of slavery was the pretext, the fight 
North, was really for the attainment of political predominance: ry 
contest which resulted was a real war in little, and the 


fians”’ who took part in it were of the quality who offer willing set 


whenever the country needs their aid. The writer of this notice 
remembers a benevolent Presbyterian elder, a man universally ré I 


in his community, who had been a leader of th Border Ruftia 

The chapters on the War of 1861-1865 give a fairly impartial and ade 
quate narrative of the principal events of those vears. The 
brought down to the present year, and closes wi 
amendment to the state constitution prohibiting the manufacture a1 


sale of intoxicating liquors would be adopted at the fall el 


historian should not assume to be a prophet. The unwisdom of assum- 
ing such a role was demonstrated by the fall election m ed Phe 
book is one to be commended to both the teacher and the general reader 
The former will find it a satisfactory and desirable professional tool 
and to the latter: it will be entertaining, instructive, and valuable ft 


reference. It is well printed and indexed, and has a short bibliography. 


Semi-Centennial History of the University of Illinois. Volume | 
The Movement for Industrial Education and the Establishment 
of the University. By Burt E. Power, University Historian, 
with an Introduction by EpMuNp J. James, Ph.D., LL.D., fourth 
President of the University. (Urbana: the University. 1918 
Pp. xxii, 631. $2.00.) 

THE state universities of America constitute the largest group « 
higher educational institutions of learning of .a given type that are to 


be found in any country. While of a distinct type they vary not onl 


in size, offering, and fields of peculiar excellence or specia t 
but somewhat also in their peculiar interpretation of education as a 


state process or in the part which they have played in the evolution 
American education. Thus the University of Virginia first broke with 


the traditional scholastic education and traditional type « 


tion, introducing, as it has continued to exemplify, democratic principles 
of control and operation not yet realized to any great extent in other 


institutions. In a similar way the University of Mich‘gan first demon- 


Th 
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strated that the entire field of higher and professional education was 
within the scope of the state university, and that this scope was limited 
only by the technical and social needs of the body politic. 

Che outstanding merit of the volume under review is that it makes 
clear, as has not been done before, that the University of Illinois was 
the first realization of an industrial university—that is, one designed 
primarily for the training of the industrial classes in technical and agri- 


s rather than of the select or socially favored classes in 


al “learned” professions. While the university was not 
opened until 1868 the agitation for its foundation along these lines began 
in 1852. This volume clearly indicates, though perhaps it is not demon- 
strated beyond controversy, that the Morrill Act of 1862 for the found- 
ing of mechanical and agricultural colleges in each state had its origin 
in the Illinois proposition. 

Consequently a most va e part of the volume is the documents, 
twenty-nine in all, constituting the appendix. These documents include 
inal plan of 1852, the opposition arguments put forth by the col- 
leges of the traditional type, the memorials to the legislature and to Con- 
ing state and federal laws. 


gress, and the res 
If there is any criticism to pass on the volume, it would be on the 
opening chapter which traces “the beginning of the struggle”. The 


idea of an industrial and agricultural type of education did not origi- 
nate nor did the agitation begin with the agricultural societies of New 
York and New England in the fifth and sixth decades of the nineteenth 
century. The proceedings of the American Philosophical Society during 
the last decade of the eighteenth and the early decades of the nineteenth 
contain many discussions of the same idea. The Manual Labor Insti- 
tutes of the early half of the nineteenth century, originating with the 
parent institution of von Fellenberg founded in Switzerland in 1809, 
were superficial attempts at the same end. The plans of Benjamin 
Franklin and of Provost Smith in his College of Mirania in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, not to mention earlier European ones, were 
attempts at the realization of the same ideal. Such abortive attempts, 
however, detract nothing from the merits of the successful Illinois 

The volume is in excellent temper and form. It is written in the 
spirit of the investigator; not in that of a press agent, as is so often 


true of the histories of educational institutions. PauL Monroe. 


Evolution of the Dominion of Canada: Its Government and Its Pollt- 
tics. By Epwarp Porritt. [Government Handbooks edited by 
David P. Barrows and Thomas H. Reed.] ( Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son: World Book Company. 1918. Pp. xix, 540. $1.50.) 

Mr. Porritt’s book is difficult to classify. It is more than a descrip- 


tion of the government of Canada, if the plan of such books as Bryce’s 


Porritt: Evolution of Canada 25) 


The American Commonwealth or Lowell's The ( rns 
may be taken as a criterion; for it contains not only a 
present-Ga\ COTISLILULIOL Al ailea Lit 


of Canadian constitutional history since 1783, as well as some 


and economic history. On the other hand, it falls short of be 
constitutional history of Canada; for to ignore everything in Canadia 
history before 1783, including not only the French pet 


years pregnant with fate which followed the british conquest, is to miss 


the factors which have conditioned the whole of Canadian de pn 


Pe rhaps it may best be described as at 1p ] 
dients are government and constitutional history, with dashes of e 


nomic and political history thrown 

Mr. Porritt would have been well advised if he had omitted the his 
torical portions of his book. Not only are they unn 
book on government, but they are unworthy of the rest of the book 
Mr. Porritt’s familiarity with Canadian history is hardly such as 


justify him in writing about it. His statement that from 1763 to 1774 


(Quebec was under * military e” (p. 66) reve g ig ce 
»f the early days of British rule in Canada. To say that the Quebe« 


Act of 1774 “recognized and continued the Roman Catl c 


Quebec as an established church” (p. 65) is h " est 
it was an endowed church. The ruling classes in the pr nce 


Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia from 1820 to 1840 wer 


nown as the “ Family Compacts” (p. 72); it was only in | 
that the term was in use, and it did not become frequent even t 
after 1833. William Lyon Mackenzie was not expelled from 
bly in 1832 “ for publishing the division lists 34 
publishing the journals of the house with he app 
governor to whom his constituents appealed, and who replied with a 


curt sentence which Mr. Porritt misquotes, was Colborne, not | 
g2). It is simply not true that either Mackenzie or Papineau demanded 
responsible government as we understand 
true that Sydenham “established cabinet government in Canada on the 
same basis as at Westminster” (p. I12). ich views are the result 
of a serious misreading of Canadian constitutional development ‘Oo 
less deplorable than his mistakes are Mr. Porritt’s omissions. He 


cusses the politics of the Union period without mention of the double- 


majority principle. Even when dealing with the period since 1867 
where he treads with surer foot, Mr. Porritt says nothing t th 
long struggle in the courts about provincial rights. He discusses the 
office of the governor-general, but fails to touch i d 
as distinct from the vice-regal, aspects of the oft In tracing the 

1 + } 


growth of Canadian autonomy, he omits all reference to assumption by 


Canada of military and naval defense. Everywhere 


ondary authorities, not always of a trustwort 


1 
church 

} 
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authorities, from which he draws several erroneous statements, is Miss 
Weaver's 4 Canadian History for Boys and Girls, though it appears in 
his bibliography merely as A Canadian History. 

These are grave defects. They do not, however, invalidate the 
claim of the book to value. Mr. Porritt, who is an Englishman resident 
in the United States, has been able to approach his study of Canadian 
institutions from a fresh and original standpoint. He is particularly 
good when dealing, as he does at some length, with the British back- 
ground of Canadian history, with the imperial significance of Canadian 
development, and with the influence of the United States on Canada. 
In this respect his book is a useful corrective to the too intense particu- 
larism of many Canadian writers. Nor should a word of cordial praise 
be withheld from his clear and interesting, if somewhat journalistic, 
account of the working of the federal government at Ottawa. Here his 
pages are a distinct improvement on the only other book in the field, Sir 
John Bourinot’s How Canada its Governed. 


W. STEWART WALLACE. 


Rise of the Spanish-American Republics as told in the Lives of their 
Liberators. By Spence Ropertson, Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of History in the University of Illinois. (New York 
and London: D. Appleton and Company. 1918. Pp. xvi, 380. 
$3.00. ) 
rue first work to be published in English on the general subject of 

the struggle that freed half of the New World from the power of Spain 

is bound to possess an interest apart from its actual merits. Written, 
moreover, by a scholar who has specialized in the field of Hispanic- 

American history, and devoid of the fierce partizanship that marks so 

many of the literary productions of the descendants of the men who 

fought in the conflict, its attraction to the student of the period is 
manifest. 

Of the nine chapters in the book the first, under the caption of the 
Historical Background, sketches the three centuries of Spanish rule. 
The seven chapters that follow are devoted, respectively, to Miranda, 
Hidalgo, Iturbide, Moreno, San Martin, ‘de Bolivar”, and Sucre. In 
point of time they deal with “a distinct period in the history of Spanish 
America, the transitional epoch from 1808 to 1831, which may be said 
to lie between the colonial period proper and the distinctly national 
period” (page xi). The treatment is not designed to portray the career 
of a single individual, or the fortunes of a single rising state, so much 
as to describe a revolutionary movement in which a commanding per- 
sonage had the most important share. With the seven liberators in 
question are associated certain minor characters, like Artigas, Francia, 
Santander, and O'Higgins, whose deeds concerned particular countries 


rather than the broad sweep of the wars of emancipation. A brief con- 


cluding chapter summarizes the causes 


domination, contrasts it with the American Revolution, and discusses 


the process of economic and social reorganizat atten 
achievement of independence, the relations of the new nations w 
Great Britain and the United States, and the eventual recog: uc 
corded the Spanish-American republics by the erstwhile n er \ 
A “select bibliography” of several hundred les is ry 
volume contains two maps, also, and a doze 1its 

While according the fullest measure of appreciation to Prof 
Robertson’s labor of research, his conscientious erudition, and the r 
service he has conferred in depicting for English readers the | 
times of seven eminent soldiers and statesmen of Spanish merica, the 
reviewer must express his lack of agreement with tl i ch the 
subject has been handled. If the scope of the initial chapter had beet 
confined to a study of the situation in the colonies during the fifty years 
or so preceding the outbreak of revolution, instead of ranging backward 
over several centuries, its picture of conditions ght have been mort 
accurate and intelligible. Even if there were no positive errors in the 
account, the significance of the entire period of Spanish le ¢ d not 
possibly be rendered clear in twenty-five pages. It is a venturesom« 
thing, surely, to make Iturbide a “liberator” of Mexico and reprove the 
Mexican people for not so regarding him. Had the concluding chapter 
been given over to a comparative characterizatior the seven com- 
manding personages, and not to an analysis of the causes of the revolu 
tion, which would belong presumably in an introduction of some sort, 


and not to a treatment, also, of various matters that in part might have 


been incorporated in the text proper, and in part omitted as on the whole 
irrelevant, it would have rounded out the work more satisfactorily. It 
the interest of literary charm, the details provided in ma ices might 
have been less minute and the statements less precise in their mode of 
presentation. Though the bibliography is supposed to be a1 ited, more 
than half of the titles are without comment of any kind. 

From the author’s opinion, finally, that certain difficulties inherent 
in the complexity of the theme, which deals with the emergence of 
eleven republics, have been “lessened by the use of what may be styled 

ite 


the biographical method” (page ix), the reviewer dissents absolutely. 
Just because of this complexity of the theme, couch 


raphy, chronology, personality, and circumstance, he believes that the 


rise of the Spanish-American republics cannot be told in tl \ 
their liberators—much less in fact than that the separat f the th 
re { the timé 


teen colonies of North America from the British empi: 


can be told in the lives of Washington ane 


WILLIAM R, SHEPHERD, 
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MINOR NOTICES 


An Abbot of Vézelay. By Rose Graham, F. R. H. S., Membre As- 
socieé de l’Académie de Macon. [Studies in Church History.] (Lon- 
don, Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1918, pp. iv, 136, 
3 sh.6d.) Veézelay, it is well known, was a place of some importance 
in the twelfth century. It lay near one of the main north-and-south 
routes through France, on the bridge between the valleys of the Seine 
and the Loire. The monastery established on the summit of the hill 
there, toward the end of the ninth century, was thought to have the 


dalen; so Vézelay prospered greatly from pil- 


relics of St. Mary Mag 
grimage. By the time Louis VII. and Bernard of Clairvaux were in- 
augurating at Vezelay the so-called second crusade, the population of 
the town numbered possibly as many as ten thousand. 

It is well known also that the monastery of Vézelay, in this same 
twelfth century, was involved in various strifes—with the powerful 
Count of Nevers, with the Bishop of Autun, and with the inhabitants of 
the place. These matters were written down afterward, at considerable 
length, by one of the monks, a certain Hugh of Poitiers, and the greater 
part of Hugh’s account was published by Dom Luc d’Achery in his 
Spictlegium, and later in popular form by Guizot in the Collection des 
Mémoires. Thierry used this account toward the twenty-second, twenty- 
third, and twenty-fourth of his Lettres. In 1851, Monsieur L. de Bas- 
tard, in the Bibliotheque de l’Ecole des Chartes, criticized the account 
by Thierry. Then, in the sixties, Monsieur Aimé Cherest brought out 
an exhaustive study on Vezelay, in three volumes. 

In what Miss Graham has now done, there is little or no appeal to 
the investigative student. A brief, scholarly account especially of the 
greatest of the abbots of Vézelay and of various happenings under him 
—such an account as might serve well a modern traveller to Vézelay, 
in conjunction with the little book by Charles Porée on the abbey church 
there—so much she has surely accomplished. Also, she has increased 
serviceably the reading available in English for individual or class use, 
with reference to monastic history to be sure, but as well with reference 


to the struggles and fortunes of townspeople in the midst of feudalism. 


E. W. Dow. 


The Ta’rikh-i-Jahan-Gushaé of ‘Ala’u ’d-Din ‘até Malik-i-Juwayni 
(composed in A. H. 658 \. D. 1260). Part I., containing the History 
of Chingiz Khan and his Successors; Part I1., containing the History of 
the Khwdarazm-Shah' Dynasty. Edited with an Introduction, Notes, and 
Indices by Mirza MunAM™MapD, IBN [E. 
J. W. Gibb Memorial Series, vol. XVI, parts I. and II.] (Leyden, E. 
J. Brill; London, Luzac and Company, 1912, 1916, pp. xciv, 128, 292; 


xvi, 24, 358. 8 sh. each.) It is indeed a remarkable fact, as Professor 


2Q!1 


Browne points 

importance of the Ja? 

West, no complete edition of the xt s 


thanks of scholars are therefore due to | 
of the Gibb Trustees for their 
of Persian the entire text of thi 


are the result of this decis 


I I ( il 
volumes into which the history was « ded | Sec 
volumes was delayed by the war, and Profess g )16 
(see pre face to vol. IL., p. X11. says that tl ‘ 


“must for the present be regarded a lefinitely postponed”. WI 


final comment must be reserved till the 


lished, it is clear that Professor Browne and Mirza Muhan 
rendered a real service by editing this work Nor ts tl S 
dered only to-re ers I Pers | g 5 

long introduction which Mirza Muhammad has pret 

umes are in Persian (with the exces ( \ 
authors), Professor Brow1 min¢ of tl m 

refers as thos who read Persiar ess ¢ 

given in the long English du 

what abridged and simpliti 


Muhammad’s) conclusions’, together th material of h 
introduction, which is evidently the result of careful investigat th 


student will find many interesti1 ind 


and times of the author, his family, th 
history, the manuscripts on which th dition i ised 
jects. Moreover the facsimiles, of which veral are ¢ eacl 


ume, reproducing, as the maj 


the pages ot the manuscrij 


hos 

Mongo] history may be rather languid. 
Professor Browne has prefixed a short E-nglish preface t lume I] 
The volumes are provided with Persia xes 


tribes, etc., a 1 these indexes seem to have ( ( 
The text is well printed on good paper. Mirza Muhammad, Pr 
Browne, and his fellow trustees of the Gibb Mem ( ( 


gratulated on the publication of these volu ind m 
scholars will hope that the third 


much sooner than seemed poss 


The Household of a Tudor Nobleman. By Paul V. 
ciate in History in the University of Illinois. [| 
Studies in the Social Sciences, vol. V1 


sity, 1917, pp. 277, $1.50.) The house! 


Minor Notices 
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were at once the central offices of the local magnates and captains of 
oricultor n th > high + ++ ne - ; 

agriculture, and the highest development of rehnement and amenities in 
sixteenth-century English life. Of these great establishments, the “ cen- 
tral institutions in the life of that age, from whatsoever aspect—social, 


intellectual, economic or other—it be viewed”, no adequate study has 


een made, though some references occur in social histories, like Miss 
Bateson’s chapters in Traill’s Social England. A wealth of material is 
available in nearly a score of printed household account-books and 
household regulation books of the great Tudor noble houses, dating from 
1462 to 1640. These Dr. Jones has carefully studied, and combined the 
results with other material into this most valuable essay. 

The personnel of the household, the duties of the servants, the food 
in its Gargantuan quantity and endless variety, the elaborate ceremonial 
at dinner, the worship in the household chapel—with the sharp contrast 
and change introduced there by the Reformation—and the capitalization 


of religion as a means of keeping servants in order, the diverting excite- 


ment of moving the household from one great residence to another, with 
r lines of creaking wagons to carry the household stuff, the delight in 
the music of the children of the chapel and the hired musicians, the visits 
of travelling actors, and the purchase of books, are admirably set forth. 
Che chapter on financial management gives a rather detailed account of 


the functions of the surveyors, auditors, and receivers of the landed es- 


ates, which, since the practice in the noble households was similar to 
that in the royal establishment, is helpful for a study of the national 
revenue organization. The two chapters on the purveyance of supplies, 
detailing the amount of supplies needed and their cost, have much meaty 
matter regarding the part of the demesne fields in the household econ- 
omy, and the organization of buying and selling, in fairs and from mer- 
chants in London and in the county towns. 

At times one feels that some of the wealth of illustrative material 
properly belongs in the foot-notes, which Dr. Jones uses chiefly for the 
indication of references. Too frequent quotations in involved Tudor 
prose, moreover, give a touch of heaviness to some pages of this schol- 
arly contribution to Tudor social history. FREDERICK C. Dietz. 


Three Centuries of Treaties of Peace and their Teaching. By the 
Right Hon. Sir Walter George Frank Phillimore, Bart. (London, John 


Murray, 1917, pp. xvi, 227, 7 sh.6d.) Within the limits of one hundred 


and seventy-eight pages the distinguished author has undertaken to de- 
scribe certain aspects of treaties of peace of the past three centuries, to 
‘int out stipulations which have brought about fresh conflicts, to offer 
constructive suggestions as to the terms of the treaty which shall mark 
the conclusion of the present war, and incidentally to discuss conven- 
tions concerning the laws of war. 


ing at the outset nine maxims regarded as the “ foundations 


of treaties”, the author has tested the compacts of belligerent states 


| 
0 
| | 
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accordingly. He refers to the doctrine of the bala f power as 
more useful alternative than a league of peace Lhe lessons supple 


by treaties from 1648 to 1815 are briefly dealt 

The legacies and failures of the Congress of Vienna, and the tre 
Frankfort, and the half-measures of the treaties of Paris, of Ber] 
of Bucharest, are skillfully portrayed. 


It is declared that “this war has taught us that neutra 


states is no good’, and it is intimated that a rec ed gium mig! 
well be freed from its position of neutrality, and have annexed t 
Luxemburg as well as such a strip of Zeeland as would give Belgium 


one bank of the West Scheldt to the sea. The author utters warning 


that “the annexation of an unwilling nationality, whether as t 

or in forcible union with, another nationality, gains no streng 

its being ratified in a treaty”. He would apply this prine 

in ascertaining the transferability of territory the cession of which may 

be demanded in cot sequence ol! the present war. Several pro] Sals at 

made with respect to the equities of particular states in alliance 


with Great Britain. There is advocated an enlargement of the belliger 


ent right of capture by the abrogation of the pr S the De 

tion of Paris. Possibly lack of space has deterred th 

discussing thoroughly or broadly the 1 sofm wa ‘ 
the very treatment marks a digression from his main n In | 
commentary on the effects produced by numerous treaties of peace « 
cluded by European powers, he has shown the real significance of those 
war-producing seeds likely to be sown by any compact terminating at 
international conflict, unless scru is regard be had { t 
aspirations of existing nationalities, and the normal requirements of 


ependent states. The chapters on the Congress of Vienna, the Mak 
ing of Italy, and the Remaking of Germany justify the bool lt al 
illuminating treatise written by one possessed of close knowledg 
European affairs, and whose conclusions demand careful exan 


The suggestion that the Spanish-American peace negotiations in 189% 


afforded an instance of i1 
neutral state, was chosen as a meeting place (p. I eems i 
The treaty of commerce 
Confederation was concluded in 1853, 1 1543 (py 6, 182 

A chronological list of treaties to which referen mad 


text, and a comprehensive index are appended. 


Beaumarchais and the War of American Independ Ay 
beth S. Kite. In two volumes. (Boston, Richard G. Badger, 1918 
308, 306, $5.00.) This work was first prepared in 1906. I; 
at the present time was stimulated by the aut] 
ciation of the debt which America owes 


to France. From this point of view the w 


= 
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though it must be said that it adds little to our previous knowledge of 
the subject 
Miss Kite is disposed, I think, to exaggerate considerably the impor- 


in the matter of secret aid to the colo- 


ance oO! Be iumarchais’s initiativ 

ile she overlooks his significance as the point of contact between 
n for the American cause and the cold plotting of the 
is 


popular enthusiast 
Foreign Office. Her position with regard to the “lost million” 


unded on the Due de Richelieu’s assurance in 1816 that Beau- 


grou ied 
marchais’s transactions with the colonies “ were spontaneous on the part 


of M. de Beaumarchais ”’—an explanation rightly rejected by Loménie 
as entirely misleading. It seems probable that the “lost million” was 
lly intended by the king as a gratuity to the Americans (see, e. g., 

oniol, is), DU lat ‘ergennes considered it available as a rewart 
2») l, II. 713), but that \ I lered it bl I 
to Beaumarchais for his proselyting work with Louis in behalf of 
\merican intervention and for other services. It must be owned, how- 


ever, that the Americar 


Congress would have appeared in much better 
light if it had accepted the French government's explanations in this 
matter at the outset without further curiosity or suspicion. 

The work contains a foreword by the Hon. James M. Beck, in which 
we are informed that Beaumarchais was a Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
1 Harriman, a Sherlock Holmes, and a Talleyrand all wrapped 


a Junius, 
One is reminded -of the story of the little girl, who, 


7 
OHe pat Kage, 
contemplating herself and her father in the mirror, inquired with some 


complacency: “ Papa, why is it that God turns out so much better work 
at some times than at others?” 
Epwarp S. Corwin. 


The Vandal of Europe: an Exposé of the Inner Workings of Ger- 
many's Policy of World Domination and its Brutalizing Consequences. 
3y Wilhelm Miuhlon, translated with an introduction by William L. 


»\ ii 
and London, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1918, 


McPherso1 (New York 
‘his work, which shared with Lichnow sky’s memo- 


pp. 335, $1.50.) Thi 
official condemnation before the Reichstag, was first published 
in Switzerland in March of the present year. It consists of extracts 
from the diary of the author for the last half of the year 1914. It is 
not a diary in the ordinary sense but rather a commentary on conditions 
and events, written with rare objectivity. 

Little known of the author, outside of Germany. He speaks of 


tie 1S Kn 
himself as a Bavarian. Possibly he is identical with the Wilhelm 
Muehlon whose doctoral dissertation was published at the University of 
Wirzburg in 1904. His position as a director of Krupps proved dis- 
tasteful to him, and his resignation was finally accepted toward the end 
of the year I9I4. 


Later he appears to have represented the German 
government on a special mission in Rumania until that country entered 
the war in 1917. Thereafter he withdrew to Switzerland, where he has 
led. From his published letter to Bethmann-Hollweg it would 


Since resided. 
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seem that he sought to act as an agent of the German government 

arranging a mutually honorable peace with the Allies. Failing, how 
ever, to win the German officials to this purpose, he engaged in a cam 
paign of open criticism against the forces controlling Germany's politics 
Of this the publication of this diary and his even more pointed letters 


are a part. 


His distaste for his position with the Krupps was due in larg: ! 
to the fact that it was leading almost inevitably to war, for which hi 
had the aversion not only of a business man but also of an intellect 
internationalist. Furthermore as a Bavarian he was none too fond of 


the harsh Prussian militarism, which to him seemed brutal and degrad 


ing. Asa director of Krupps he was thrown into intimate contact with 
the men responsible for Germany's policies. He quotes their convert 


sation without mentioning names, a fault which he has corrected in his 
more recent letters. 

Most of the facts which he mentions are drawn from hearsay. It is 
only regarding the German-Belgian pre-war relations and the design 
of the German “ steel-ring” upon conquered territory that he afforé 
any appreciable new evidence. The amassing of facts, however, is no 
the chief value of his work. That lies rather in his commentaries 
the facts. His analysis of German opinion toward the war, his judg 
ment upon international relationship, and his diagnosis of local situations 
in Austria, Italy, Rumania, and the Balkans generally, are unusuall 
keen. There is little evidence of malice or spite in the work. It is the 
statement of difference of opinion, though fundamental in 


from that held by the ruling powers in his country. While his com 


ments do not quite constitute an official disclosure, they fall but littl 
short of that, and as an aid in the interpretation of events in Germany 


and on the Continent they cannot be ignored by any serious student of 


the war. 


History of the World War. Volume II. The Making of Middle 
Europe. By Frank H. Simonds. (New York, Doubleday, Page, and 
second volum 


SS seco l 


Company, i918, pp. xv, 253, $3.50.) Mr. Simon 
deals chiefly with the military operations between April and December, 
1915, and takes its title, The Making of Middle Europe, from their out 


standing result. 


Several chapters, however, survey the course of the war elsewhere 
than on the European battle-fronts. One discusses the transforma 


of the war from one between two rival groups of powers to one in de 
fense of civilization. A second briefly sketches the naval operations « 
1914 and 1915. In this the author, following an unjustifiable popula 
usage, refers to warships as boats. A third traces the fall of Germany's 
colonial empire, and does full justice to the work of the British fleet 
whose value “cannot be exaggerated”. The blockade and the first 
phase of the submarine question are discussed with severe impartial! 


AM. HIST, REV., VOL. XXIV. 20 
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For Simonds, the sinking of the Lusitania was the deciding factor in 
inducing the United States to endure Allied infractions of international 
law in enforcing their blockade, while challenging the German subma- 
rine activities. 

Germany, having failed to crush France in 1914, turned to the East 
and in 1915 realized the Berlin-Bagdad dream by overwhelming Russia, 
occupying Serbia, and placing herself in control of the resources and 
armies of her allies, Austria, Bulgaria, and Turkey. This eastern offen- 
sive began with the Russian defeat at the Dunajec on May 1, and ended 
with the conclusion of the Balkan campaign on November 28. The 
Dunajec Simonds ranks with the Marne and Verdun as one of the deci- 
sive battles of the war. It saved Austria and initiated the Russian 
military collapse, itself a prelude to the Russian revolution. Only a 
successful Franco-British offensive in the West could have saved Russia. 
But the event justified the decision of the German General Staff to 
remain on the defensive there, for, prepared for trench warfare, and 
having abundant heavy artillery, machine guns, trench mortars, and 
hand-grenades, they withstood both the spring and autumn offensives of 
the Allies. 

Simonds has nothing but contempt for the way in which Grey and 
Delcassé handled the Balkan problem. They were idealists, whereas the 
situation required realists. But his severest strictures are reserved for 
the “Sicilian venture” at Gallipoli. After the failure of the naval 
attack, any further assault was doomed to failure. The divisions thrown 
away at Gallipoli by the decision of Churchill, “the civilian strategist ”, 
could have won a decisive victory at Loos, or rescued the Serbian army. 

In conclusion the author rightly emphasizes misconceptions which 
each of the warring groups entertained regarding the other at the close 
of the year. The Allies failed to realize the magnitude of the German 
conquests, and to see that Germany was united, victorious, enthusiastic 
for the empire she had won, and confident of reaching early a decisive 
issue. And the Germans equally failed to see that, with all their suc- 
cesses, they had not succeeded in destroying their enemies’ power nor in 
breaking their Cetermination to conquer. 

Altogether, in lucidity, conciseness, comprehensiveness, and sound 
judgment, this volume is a worthy successor of the first. 

A. E. R. Boax. 


Commerce and the Empire, 1014 and After. By Edward Pulsford. 
(London, P. S. King and Son, Limited, 1917, pp. x, 248, 7 sh. 6 d.) 
From 1846 to 1895—almost from the passing of the enabling act at 
Westminster in 1846, to the last and final amendment to the fiscal powers 
section of the Australian colonies government act of 1850—a propa- 
ganda was waged from the Colonial Office in Downing Street for tariffs 
in all the self-governing colonies that should be based, like the tariff of 
the United Kingdom, on free trade. The history of this propaganda—a 
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history that has yet to be written—is a history of complete failure. The 
United Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada between 1850 and 1867 
enacted tariffs with both discriminatory and differential duties. Retalia 


tory duties were enacted at Ottawa within three vears after confedera- 
tion. About this time Victoria and New Zealand adopted protectionist 
tariffs. Other of the Australian colonies followed their example. Later 
on, Cape Colony and Natal went over to protection; and the propaganda 
of 1846 was in the end So complete a failure th it ft dav Newt ul d ind 
is the only one of the five oversea dominions of Great Britain in which 
there is no protectionist tariff. 

Despite this record of failure for the propaganda of 1846-1895, Mr 
Pulsford, who is a member of the Senate of the Commonwealth of Aus 
tralia, is still convinced that it is possible gradually to bring tariff policy 
in Australasia into line with British principles of freedom of commerce 
Evidently he sees hope where Grey, Newcastle, and Kimberley, and 
other secretaries of state for the colonies in the years from 1846 to 1895 
encountered nothing but failure. His treatise is written in this spirit 
and apparently he is confident that free trade in the United Kingdom 
will survive the war; for he insists that when a country is being taxed 


right up to the hilt, when the public tax-gatherer seems never to be off 


the case for a generation after the war—" the establishment of a small 


army of private tax-gatherers, authorized by act of Parliament to plun- 


der on their own account”, will be a condition which the people of the 
United Kingdom will not tolerate. The writer of this note is as much 


a convinced free-trader as Mr. Pulsford. He wishes he could be as 
confident as Mr. Pulsford is about the future of free trade in Great 
Britain. In the meantime students of the fiscal systems of Great Britain 
and of the oversea dominions who ho 
of the writer of this note, are indebted to Mr. Pulsford for this contri 
bution to the literature of the free-trade movement in the British Em 
pire; and in particular for Mr. Pulsford’s detailed examinatio1 


examination which extends to a little over one hundred pages—of the 


system of preferences which Canada revived in the tariff act of 1897. 


German Submarine Warfare: a Study of tts Methods and Spirit. 
By Wesley Frost, United States Consul, formerly stationed at Quee1 
town. (New York, Appleton, 1918, pp. xvii, 243.) For the history of 
the operations of German submarines off the southern Irish coast, and 
for somewhat more, this is a book of first-rate importance. No one had 
better opportunities to know the actual facts of German submarine wat 
fare than Mr. Wesley Frost, whose work as United States consul at 
Queenstown was so valuable in connection with 
highly commended by the Department of State. Of the exploits and 


crimes of submarines, a much greater number occurred within his juris 


| 
the doorstep—as is the case now in the United Kingdom, and will be 
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diction than in that of any other American consul. His pages are 


founded on careful official investigations of scores of cases, and on num- 


berless affidavits. Naturally, the case of the Lusitania is treated with 
especial fullness. The restraint and sobriety of Mr. Frost’s statements, 


despite a somewhat contorted style, add great force to his narrative. 
It is a record of lawlessness and inhumanity which history will never 
forget. No reader of newspapers need think he has seen the story in 
anything like the whole of its blackness till he has read this sober and 


competent but moving little book. 


Publications of the American Jewish Historical Society. Number 26. 
(New York, the Society, 1918, pp. xxix, 362.) The present volume of 
this useful and learned society covers the proceedings of its twenty-fifth 
and twenty-sixth annual meetings, including, in the case of the former, 
some matter commemorating the society’s twenty-fifth anniversary and 
referring to its achievements, which have been distinctly notable. The 
first of the substantive papers in the volume is an excellent discourse on 
the aims and tasks of Jewish historiography, by Professor Alexander 
Marx, of the Jewish Theological Seminary in New York. The next 
paper in the volume is one by Mr. Max J. Kohler on Jewish Rights at 
the Congresses of Vienna and Aix-la-Chapelle. It is written with much 
learning and upon the basis of very careful researches, though not so 
arranged or composed as to make easy reading. In an appendix Mr. 
Kohler presents a draft of a new system of legislation for the Jews, 
July 17, 1809, prepared by Wilhelm von Humboldt. Mr. Albert M. 
Hyamson reviews the long series of British Projects for the Restoration 
of Jews to Palestine. Mr. Leon Huhner presents a body of details re- 
specting the service of Jews in the War of 1812. Mr. L. M. Friedman 
writes of the relations of Cotton Mather to the Jews. These major 
papers are followed by a long series of smaller contributions designated 


as notes, often of mucii interest. 


Massachusetts Historical Society, Proceedings, October, 1917—June, 
1918. Volume LI. (Boston, the Society, 1918, pp. xvi, 522.) In this 
new volume of a famous old society, the two chief elements are two 
journals of public men of the early days of the republic. The longer 
(129 pp.) is one kept in 1818 and 1819 by Jonathan Russell, then 
United States minister to Sweden, covering a journey from Stockholm 
through Germany, Austria, and Italy as far as Naples. It is an enter- 
taining narrative, with full and often interesting descriptions of antiqui- 
ties and paintings, but if the writer had any high degree of political 
intelligence the journal bears no trace of it. Russell talked with Blucher 
and Gneisenau, Metternich and Stadion, Francis I. and Marie Louise, 
Niebuhr and Lucien Bonaparte and Madame Letitia, but if any of them 
said anything interesting he does not record it, and the historical value 


of his journal is not great. Of more importance is that of William 


= 
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Loughton Smith of South Carolina, Fed 


relating to journeys in New England in 1790 and from Pl 


. 
to Charleston in 1791. Smith was a man of ability, obser 
gent. Mr. Albert Matthews narrates his life. g his ¢ 
distinguishes him carefully from other William Smiths with 
‘ has been sadly confused. An account of Joseph Badg 
Boston artist of moderate talent who painted portraits betweer 
1765, is contributed by Mr. Lawrence Park. A desert 
gers work is added, and is accompanied by excellent 
seven of his portraits. Mr. Chester N. Greenough has a arn 
on Algernon Sidney and the Motto of the Commonwealth 
chusetts. Mr. W. C. Ford casts new light, from Virginian re« 
Captain Wollaston and Thomas Weston of early Massach 
chief memoirs are of Professor W. W. Goodwin, of Richard O] 
of F. B. Sanborn. 

Records of the Columbia Historical Society, Washington, D. ( 
ume 21. (Washington, the Society, 1918, pp. vi, 401.) M 
matter in this volume is, naturally, occupied with local and ¢ 
quarian topics, biographical of persons active the 
the District of Columbia rather than in those of the United Sta 
similar contributions. Three papers, however, have in part a 
range. Rev. Dr. George Williamson Smith, formerly pre 
Trinity College, who in March and April, 1861, was in the Navy 
partment at Washington, casts interesting light upon the s 
the capital city in those anxious weeks, in a paper entitled A 
Moment for Washington. Major Gist Blair, in the cours 
called Annals of Silver es mal eres g g 
details respecting Francis ind Montgomery Bla 
a long letter of Mrs. Jefferson Davis to the latter written in May 
and hitherto unprinted, in which she describes fully the eve 
ing the flight and capture of her husband. In view of the imm 
portance which the work of the American Red Cross has assumed, 
historical value attaches also to a paper on Miss Ciara Bart 
pared by the late Mrs. Corra Bacon-Foster. 

The Papers of Thomas Ruffin. Collected and edited by J. 
Roulhac Hamilton, Ph.D., Alumni Professor of Histor n th 
versity of North Carolina. Volume I. Raleigh, North ¢ 
Historical Commission, 1918, pp. 541.) Thomas Ruff 787 
chief justice of North Carolina from 1833 to 1852, a nil 
during most of his life, and an earnest opponent of s« 
was a man whose correspondence must yield something of valu 
historian. If to this it be added that Ruffin was the « 

North Carolina what ‘ hief Justice Marshall was to « 
' the country, no question will be raised as to the impor ( 
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lication. And it should be said at the beginning that the work of the 
editor, Professor J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton, is admirably done. 

This volume gives the letters of Ruffin and to Ruffin covering the 
period from 1803 to 1830; but there are only twenty-nine of the former, 
while there are more than 450 of the latter. The volume also contains 
an address of William A. Graham on Ruffin and a short biography by 
Professor Hamilton himself. These sketches give a fair, but insuffi- 
nt, view of the career of the man whose correspondence we now have. 
It is to be hoped that some North Carolina scholar will now undertake 
to present the great judge in fuller form. 

Although this collection of Ruffin Papers does not ofter any letters 
from the great national leaders of the Whig party, it does present very 
many letters from all the North Carolina Whigs of prominence. It is 


an interesting and important social group we have represented here for 
the first time in their best forms, those men to whom Fisher Ames’s 
remark about “the rich, the wise, and the good” might apply—the 
Camerons, Hendersons, Haywoods, Grahams, and Mangums. If one 
wishes to learn what the most intelligent and the wealthiest North Caro- 


linians thought about public matters, these letters are apt to supply 
the need. 

\nd there are topics enough: the tariff agitation, the Crawford and 
Calhoun manoeuvres, and the election of Andrew Jackson. A number 
of the letters from senators and representatives in Congress give inti- 
mate accounts of events and conditions in Washington. But it is clear 
that the second volume of these Papers must be the more important one. 
The North Carolina Historical Commission, though late in the field, is 
using its resources to the best advantage. 


E. Dopp. 


Western Influence on Political Parties to 1825: an Essay in Histor- 
ical Inte rpretation, By Homer C. Hockett, Professor of American His- 
tory in the Ohio State University. [Ohio State University Bulletin, vol. 
XXII., no. 3. Contributions in History and Political Science, no. 4.] 
(Columbus, the University, 1917, pp. 157, $1.00.) The five chapters 
of this study by Professor Hockett are designed to prove that “in Eu- 
rope political parties have divided in the main along lines of social 
stratification; in the United States the lines of cleavage have tended to 
be political” (p.9), and that “both the Federalist and Republican parties 
based on conditions connected with the geographical development of the 
United States up to the beginning of the constitutional period were 
destroyed before 1825 in consequence of the changes incident to further 
geographical development ”. 
elaborating a familiar thesis, reinforced with judicious citations from 


It is really a study in economic politics, 


newspapers and documents, and demonstrating anew that the alignment 
of parties in the United States has been determined by economic con- 


ditions rather than by abstract principles or theories, from the political 
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agriculturism of Thomas Jefferson to the bimetallism of William Jen 


nings Bryan. The writer of this study has not kept clear the distincti 


between geographical influences and economic influences. The formet 
must in the nature of things be permanent and inescapable; the latter 
arise out of variable and temporary conditions in an area like Massachu 
setts, Ohio, or South Carolina. Che aspect or ] litical mood of Ohi 
or South Carolina in relation to the whole United States changed greatly 
from 1820 to 1900, but the differences were due to chang 
economic organization, and distribution of population. Unquest 
the best part of this study is section II., Development of Economic | 
and Thought of the West (chapter IV., The Disruption of the R 
lican Party), which is admirably worked out with skillful use g 
material, particularly that derived from Ohi 

Chis study as the successor of three studies of the valist f the 


Revolutionary period in itself illustrates western influences on historical 


scholarship. Kenpric C, BaBcock 


The Political History of the Public Lands from 1840 to 1862: from 
Pre-emption to Homestead. By George M. Stephenson, Ph.D. I 
structor in History in Dartmouth College. (Boston, Richard G. Badger; 


Toronto, Copp Clark Company, 1917, pp. 296, $2.50.) The political 


i 
economic, and social importance of the public lands has long been rec 
ognized, and in recent years has been intensively investigated from vari 
ous points of view. Dr. Stephenson’s book adds another to the chron 
logical treatments of the subject. He has endeavored “to trace the 
history of the public land legislation in Congress, to portray the senti 
ment of the different sections of the country relative to the disposal of 


the public domain, and to estimate the influence of the public lands 
the political and legislative situation in general, in the period from 1840 
to 1862”. The author’s chief contribution is a thoroughgoing expos 
tion of the homestead movement—its beginnings in the minds of west 
ern pioneers, eastern labor leaders and reformers; organized agitation 


when it was seen that pre-empti yn did not eliminate the speculat r; the 


long struggle in Congress in face of the opposition of the southern 
slavocracy and the supporters of land warrarts and grants to railroads; 


its powerful influence for Lincoln in the election of 1860, and its fina 


passage in 1862. 


The introductory chapter on sectionalism and the public lands, 1835 
1845, is superficial and contains errors. Benton's graduation bill was 


first introduced in 1824, not 1826 (p. 26); Calhoun was not an opponent 
of distribution in 1833 (p. 31); the treatment of Calhoun’s cession plat 


istinguishing his separate bill of February 9 from 


is misleading in not ¢ 


his amendment of February 7 to Morris’s bill restricting the sale of 


public lands to actual settlers (pp. 33-37); and a quotation on the South 
and-West alliance of the late 1820's is applied to 1837 (p. 36). Little 


new material is added for the years 1840 to 1842 


| 
| 
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The investigation is based chiefly on the government documents, 
especially the Congressional Globe, contemporary writings, and a vast 
number of newspapers, representing all sections of the country. With 
the exception of some short chapters which might well have been incor- 
porated in others, as for example chapter VIII. and chapter X., the 
material has been well organized and clearly and aptly expressed. Eight 
maps showing the vote on the various measures are valuable additions. 
The book is provided with a good index. 

Raynor G. WELLINGTON. 


Lincoln in Illinois. By Octavia Roberts. (Boston and New York, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1918, pp. 119, $5.00.) This handsome vol- 
f folk-lore centring about Lin- 


ume submits to the public a high class ¢ y 
coln and his Illinois friends and associates. It draws upon that romantic 
storehouse of historical by-products that so often remains even after a 
portrait of a great historical personality has been repeatedly “done” in 
history and biography. The memories treasured by Lincoln’s townsmen, 
together with an historical imagination stimulated by long association 
with the haunts of Lincoln, have encouraged the author to undertake to 
re-create the human background in which Lincoln moved during the 
greater part of his life. There is real charm in the pictures of the 
great commoner in the every-day surroundings of the Illinois prairies. 
Yet there is little of the Calvinism which so frequently flavors the fond 
memories of the octogenarian reminiscencer. The Lincoln here pic- 
tured is not the predestined savior of the nation, impatiently working 
toward the tragedy of his martyrdom; it is rather the man Lincoln 
portrayed with the well-known frailties of the flesh and not a few of 
those of the spirit. The “long-legged fellow” who pilots the Talisman 
from Beardstown to Springfield, the store-keeper at New Salem, the 
lawyer at Springfield, and the human and wily Whig and Republican 
politician show a character different from his fellows not so much in 
ity as in the degree in which he was able to surpass them. 


qual 


ARTHUR C, COoLe 


The Life and Letters of Edward Everett Hale. By Edward E. Hale, 
ir. In two volumes. (Boston, Little, Brown, and Company, 1917, pp. 
vi, 390; 442, $5.00.) In two handsome volumes Professor Edward E. 
Hale of Union College gives an ample and leisurely account of his dis- 
tinguished father. If a stranger to the subject finds the scale of the 
work disproportionate to the amount of material significant for histor- 
ical record, he will in the end justify the reverent love that uses what- 
ever detail of letter and diary to express and preserve the personality 
of Dr. Hale, for, as this biography shows, Dr. Hale had greatness as a 
personality and left the impress of his moral will &pon the social move- 


ment. He was not a publicist or statesman, though always active in 
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public interests and an associate of men in public lift Eminent in the 
pulpit and in church councils, he was not a theologian; | vas not a 
great writer though he has ten volumes to his credit (in a final, collect 


edition). With a mind stored with interesting lore, prompt for utt 


| 
ance, he was not distinguished as a scholar. His son’s just estimate | 

that an immense facility and the desultory aims of his brilliant clever | 


ness prevented great accomplishments. Nevertheless, he was one of the 


most eminent men of his time, by virtue of a noble character and de 
] by his religious feeling, and his untiring devotion | 


ightful temperament, 
to all philanthropies. Uncomely, yet beautiful by interior grac fa 
presence that reconciled the figure of a prophet of God with the social 

charm and cleverness of a man of the world, of inexhaustible capac 

for the joy of home affections and of the beauty of nature, born fort 

friendships and democratic kindness, he lived with fullness 

good and inspiring good endeavor in fields near and far 


The biographer justly emphasizes the coincidence of 


4 


with the Maurice and Kingsley group in England and his cons svm 
pathy with them, though—while he viewed his ministerial task as tl 
of building a new civilization—he had not their precise economic pr 
gramme. He was not a man of programmes, and it was alm 


design that he—not as founder but as inspirer—created the important 


de velopment of Lend-a-Hand Societies the Kir gs’ Daughters ] | 
worth League, and the Society for Christian Endeavor. 

The historical student will find entertaining glimpses of Harvar 
classrooms and student life, letters that preserve the emo 1 the 


atmosphere of life during the conflict with slavery, the Civil War, at 


the reconstruction period, and, in later days 


\merican circles working for arbitration and a permanent Hag 
bunal; but Dr. Hale’s relation to public affairs was not the close relati 
of an expert responsible for the creative process. His forte wa that 


of the publ c advocate and the creator of the soc 


progress depends. 


Constitution Making in Indiana: a Sources In tw olume 


By Charles Kettleborough, of the Indiana Bureau { Leg lat © a 


mation. (Indianapolis, Indiana Historical Commission, 1916, pp. « 
530; xv, 693.) These two volumes edited and annotated Dr. Kett 


borough were published by the Indiana Historical Comn 
of the observance of the one-hun 
of Ind’ana into the Union. According to the prefac 
comprised in these two volumes are aesig ed 


the constitutional growth and devel 


the beginnings of its institutiona 
dred years from 1816 to 1916, an attempt 


document of a constitutional characte 


cn 
F. A, R I 
PE opment of the state of Indiana fro 
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Not only are the documents included, but they are accompanied by 
illuminating notes and explanations throughout, and the summaries are 
impressively fortified by foot-notes and references. Dr. Kettleborough 
also has his own ideas in regard to what may be properly included in a 
state constitution. In speaking of the difficulties confronting the dele- 
gates to one of the constitutional conventions he remarks: “ Aside from 
these alleged Machiavellian tactics of unscrupulous and calculating 
politicians, there were the zealous and misguided fanatics who hoped 
to incorporate their chauvinistic and half-baked political theories into 
the fundamental instrument of government.” 

The Indiana State Library is rich in newspaper files and these have 
been used by Dr. Kettleborough in an illuminating and discriminating 
way. Many of the newspapers, by the way, will not now feel flattered 
by the quotations from their columns. Some of them opposed almost 
every forward movement in the history of the state. 

One of the most valuable parts of the work is an elaborate introduc- 
tion by Dr. Kettleborough of 227 pages. This is a scholarly and accu- 
rate summary of the constitutional history of the state and presents a 
striking contrast to the many county histories which have been published 
in recent years for commercial purposes. This introduction should be 
reprinted in a separate volume for wider distribution. 

The proposed “ Marshall Constitution”, the “ Stotsenburg Amend- 


ments ” and the efforts for a new constitution in 1916 are all adequately 


treated. The present constitution of Indiana was drafted in 1851 and 
is now out of date in many vital particulars. A new or revised document 
will without doubt be drafted in the near future. In this work the 


volumes of Dr. Kettleborough will be invaluable. 


There is a useful appendix, and an elaborate index is includes 


each volume. On the whole these two volumes constitute an outstan« 
contribution to the constitutional history of Indiana. They will be 


received with gratitude by historical investigators. 


Tuomas F. Moran, 


History of Economic Legislation in Iowa. By Ivan L. Pollock. 
[Iowa Economic History Series, edited by Benjamin F. Shambaugh.] 
(Iowa City, State Historical Society, 1918, pp. x, 386, $2.00.) Of 
the body of state statutes which are clearly economic in character, a 
large proportion is included under the term commerce. In this category 
fall, first, the means of communication, as roads, railways, rivers and 


harbors, telegraphs and telephones; all these are important subjects of 
state legislation. Then are considered the agencies for the facilitation 
of trade, as money, banks, loan and trust companies, and various other 
business corporations and organizations. Besides, the insurance busi- 
ness is clearly economic in character and is one important subject for 


egislation. 


in 
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Other lines of activity are on the border 


fied as economic and those considered as social, ethical, or political. | 
instance, the care of the poor has important industrial relations, yet Mr 
Pollock excludes this body of legislatios ducation is al ¢ 

but in dealing with the activities of the state for the promotion of ag 
culture and other industries, the author makes it « s g 
education. Labor legislation emanates from a iriety of m 

it is classified as predominantly economic, and a chapter levoted t 
the subject. A chapter is also given to the subject of general taxat 


The titles of the thirteen chapters may serve to give a genera 
of the book: 1, Transportation; 2, Railroad Transportation; 3 
culture and Stock-Raising; 4, Mines and Mining; 5, Conser 
Internal Improvement; 6, General Corporations; 7, Insurance; 8, Bank 
ing; 9, Building and Loan Associations; 10, Trade and Commer 
Labor Legislation; 12, The Power of Municipal Corporations in enact- 
ing Economic Legislation; 13, Tax Legislation. 


The author sticks quite closely to his text, 


making, not law administration. Many of the statutes are, however 
mere dead letter, no attempt ever having been made to enforce them 
There is here no systematic attempt to differentiate these from those 
which become operative in actual government. Iowa is put forward as 
a typical western sta 
of other states. The chapters are occupied with brief cht 
summaries of the laws on the various topics. Much of the text reads 
like an analytic table of contents to a fuller treatment of the subject 
In fact, that is what it is. The pages are marred by no foot-notes 
following the text are forty-four pages devoted to references to the 
sources of information on the topics treated. 

The chief merit of the book consists in the fact that in a very brief 
space the student is enabled to get a view of the general trend of a great 
body of legislation on a variety of topics, and at the same tim enabled 
to find the full text of the statute bearing upon topics of special interest. 

In a book aboundin 


errors, yet the only one noted is at the bottom of page 156, where 1866 


IQ 


should read 1886, 


| 


COMMUNICATION 


To THE EpiTor OF THE American Historical Review: 
Sw: 

WueEn Professor John Bassett Moore’s review of my President's 
Control of Foreign Relations appeared in the July issue of the Review 
I had not time to give it attention. It is not, however, I trust, too late 
to correct through your pages some of the misleading impressions it 
seems likely to leave with the reader of it. 

(1) Professor Moore thinks that the Senate report dealing with 
President Cleveland’s appointment of Commissioner Blount was some- 
what evasive and inconclusive as a vindication. 

This is a matter of construction. It seems entirely reasonable to 
hold that the significance of this report consists precisely in its assimi- 
lating the case of Blount, notwithstanding the large powers conferred 
upon him, with that of previous “ personal agents”, and especially since 
a minority of the committee dissented on the point which Professor 
Moore SaVS Was evaded. 

(2) On page 83 of my volume I write: “ The downfall of Huerta 
was due directly to President Wilson’s failure to recognize him as the 
de facto government of Mexico.” Professor Moore comments: 
“Huerta did not claim recognition as ‘the de facto government of 
Mexico’, but as constitutional president.” 

Either this criticism is irrelevant or it implies that the administration 
did recognize Huerta as the de facto government of Mexico. In the 
latter connection President Wilson’s words, in his address of December 
2, 1913, to Congress are not open to misconstruction: 

“ There can be no certain prospect of peace in America until General 
Huerta has surrendered his usurped authority in Mexico ... Mexico 
has no government”, etc. Nor did the administration later alter its 
attitude on this question. 

(3) Professor Moore takes exception to my remark that “the power 


of Congress to declare war” appears “in actual exercise” to have 


been “the power to recognize an existing state of war”, a power be- 
longing also to the President “at least in the case of invasion or insur- 


rection”. He says: “A diminution of the power of Congress or an 
enlargement of that of the President, is not to be inferred from verbal 
jockeying for diplomatic advantage in the international game.” 

The observation is true enough, but not pertinent to a discussion 
whis has for its subject the form which congressional “declarations of 
war ” have taken from the outset (p. 140). 
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(4) Professor Moore criticizes a version of the Koszta episode which 


I quote from an opinion of the Supreme Court as “ inaccurate and mis 
leading”. I do not find that it is in the least misleading regarding the 

topic in connection with which it is quoted. See, moreover, Rhodes, | 

416-418. 

Most of the remaining criticisms are of much the same character 
involving to a great extent matters of interpretation and opinior It 
is of course difficult to bring an argued refutation of such criticisms 
within available space or within the rules governing communications 


of this character. 


| 
| 
EDWARD S, CORWIN 
; 


HISTORICAL NEWS 


Apologies are due for the late appearance of the October number. 
In these times promptness of publication is difficult, even though all 
precautions are taken. In this instance, the cause was an unaccountable 


delay of blue cover-paper in arriving at the printing office. 


The annual list of doctoral dissertations in history in progress, 
which of late it has been customary to print in the January number of 
this journal, is, from motives of economy to the Review, omitted from 
the present issue; it will hereafter be printed in a pamphlet, by the De- 
partment of Historical Research in the Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton, in an edition sufficient to supply all persons having any direct 
interest in the matter. Such persons, if they do not receive a copy 
before the beginning of February, may write to J. F. Jameson, 1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Association, arranged to take place at 
Cleveland on December 27 and 28, has been indefinitely postponed on 
the advice of the health officer of that city, because of an epidemic of 
influenza prevalent there. The secretary has sent notice to all members, 
No announcement can now be made as to when this thirty-fourth an- 
nual meeting will be held. 

The Winsor Prize essay, Connecticut in Transition, 1775-1818, by 
Dr. Richard J. Purcell, has been published, and distributed to sub- 
scribers. The Annual Report for 1917 is in galley-proof. 

Now that the resort to London archives and libraries on the part of 
American historical students is likely to be resumed, perhaps on an in- 
creased scale, it is desirable to remind them of the existence of the Lon- 
don headquarters of the American Historical Association, a commodious 
room in the building of the Royal Historical Society at 22 Russell 
Square, in a locality convenient to both the Public Record Office and the 
British Museum. Here American students of history working in London 
may have opportunities of meeting, of keeping their papers in a safe 
place, and occasionally of obtaining guidance from the secretary of the 
London branch of the Association. They also receive advantages from 
the presence in the same building of the offices of the Royal Historical 
Society and of the Historical Association (of English teachers), and 
by the kindness of the former are given the privileges of its library. 
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These headquarters were acquired shortly before the ir, have bee 

little used during its continuance, but should henceforward be made a 
meeting-point of real importance to American scholarship. he London 
branch has a simple organization, with Lord Bryce as chairman, Mr. 


Hubert Hall vice-chairman, Mr. A. Percival Newton, of the University 
of London, secretary, and Mr. H. P. Biggar treasurer. The executive 
committee consists of these officers and of the three senior members 
(senior in college graduation) actually present in London or enrolled a 
the headquarters. A fee of 12 sh. is charged, which covers inci 


expenses, the rent being paid by the American Historical Associa 


NATIONAL BOARD FOR HISTORICAL SERVICE 


With the ending of the war, it is to be expected that before long most 
operations of the Board, in its present form at least, will also come to 


an end. As certain functions which it has exercised deserve to be con 
tinued in time of peace, it is not unlikely that the American Historical 
Association, at the next opportunity, may be asked to provide some 
new organization for their continuance. Meantime, Professor Schafer, 
as vice-chairman, has been actively co-operating with Professor Ayd 
lotte, director of instruction for the Students’ Army Training Corps, 
in the preparation of helpful material f 
which relate to history and to the historical aspects of the prob- 
lems of reconstruction. Aid has also been given by the Board to the 
new courses devised by the educational service of the Y. M. C. A. for 
the soldiers remaining in camps, in Europe and America. The large 
files of German newspapers, a score or more in number, which through 


the kindness of the British, French, and Belgian Missions the Board has 


been currently receiving, and which through an organization headed by 
Dr. Victor S. Clark have been made of use to the government in varied 


ways, will continue to be thus utilized until after the conclusion of peace. 


Under the conviction that the war has on the one hand powerfull 
increased public interest in history and on the other hand made neces 
sary a recasting of our system of history-teaching in schools, the 
has resolved, on invitation from the National Education Associati 


to make immediate efforts, with all possible energy 


tow ad < if 


this problem. Professor Samuel B. Harding has been appointed cl 
man of a committee on the subject, and will be glad to receive sugges 
+} ay 


tions, which should be addressed to him at the building of the Depart 


ment of the Interior in Washington, room 5124. 


PERSONAL 
Andrew D. White, president of Cornell University from its four 
tion in 1867 till 1885, died at Ithaca on November 4, a few davs before 
the completion of his eighty-sixth year. As one of the chief founders of 


1 Association and its first president, 1884-1886 


the American Historica 


| 

| 

| 
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he would be eminently entitled to grateful commemoration in these 
pages; but this was but a small part of the service he constantly ren- 
dered to history and to learning during a long lifetime. He was pro- 
fessor of history in the University of Michigan from 1857 to 1863, 
lectured often on historical subjects at Cornell, and collected a notable 
historical library, which he presented to the latter institution. His own 
chief historical work was A History of the Warfare of Science with 
Theology in Christendom (1896), a brilliant and learned series of 
studies in the history of civilization, always his favorite field. In 1910 
he published a volume in the same general domain, that of the history 
of thought, of expansion of the human mind, of tolerance and intolerance, 


1 
| 


led Seven Great Statesmen in the Warfare of Science with Unreason. 


entit 
None of his books however is more profitable than his delightful Auto- 
biography (1905), which may well be read by everyone who is occu- 
pied with history and higher education in America. The career which 
in that book he surveys with so much ripe wisdom and such genuine 


good-will toward all mankind had been one of great distinction, not only 
in education, but in legislative and diplomatic service, as senator in 
New York, minister to Germany and to Russia, and ambassador in 
serlin; but the founding and early management of Cornell University 
was his most signal achievement, and Cornell and history remained 
his strongest interests. In history it was the development of ideas, of 
culture, and of learning that he most loved to emphasize. He influenced 


many young men toward their study; and, genial and kind as he was 


wise and experienced, he was the constant friend of them, and of all men. 


Richard Schroder, who during the past fifty years had in succession 
held the chair of history of German law in the universities of Bonn, 
Wurzburg, Strassburg, Gottingen, and Heidelberg, died at Heidelberg 
on January 3, 1918, aged seventy-nine years. At the time of his death 


he was preparing the sixth edition of his well-known Lehrbuch der 


Deutschen Rechtsgeschichte (first edition, 1889). 


Mrs. Preston, formerly Mrs. Grover Cleveland, requests that any 
friends of Mr. Cleveland who possess published addresses or other crit- 
ical comment of historical value concerning his policies or character, 
or letters to or from him, or personal recollections of incidents in con- 
nection with his life which would be of interest in the preparation of a 
biography, would communicate as soon as practicable with Mr. William 
Gorham Rice, 135 Washington Avenue, Albany, New York. Any such 
comment, letters, and memoranda will be acknowledged and will be 
carefully returned if the sender so desires. Whatever portions of the 
materials are left in Mr. Rice’s hands will be deposited ultimately in the 
State Library at Albany. Mr. Rice was a secretary to Mr. Cleveland 
during his governorship, and was for many years thereafter associated 


with him, at Washington and elsewhere, as a valued friend. 


| 
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Most of the work of the | ommittee on Public Information having 
now been brought to an end, Professor Guy S. Ford, who from Ma 
1917, to December, 1918, has constantly had charge of e of its most 
important divisions, and in that capacity has 


incalculable value toward 


time, returns at the beginning of the present month t 


and deanship in the University of Minnesota. Professor S Har 


who has been clos ly associated with him 


remains in Washington, for important educat i] I nder tl 


partment of the Interior. Professors Carl Becker and Ge 
return re spectively to Cornell University and Penns inia State ‘ 


Major (Professor) F. M. Fling has sailed to France with tl I 
who accompanied President Wilson, to repre 
pe riod of the peace conference, the interests tf th Histor | Brancl 
of the General Staff and to accumulate materials for that 


history of which he has charge, the port 


history of the war and the peace. Several other membet 
torical profession—Professors Day, Haskins, Hornbeck, Kerner, | 
Lunt, Lybyer, Seymour, Shotwell, Westerman: Ir. G.I 

bers of the organization of inquiry formed Colonel House, have 


sailed in the same expediti 


Dr. Gaillard Hunt has been appointed by the State Dey 


write an official history of its activities during the per 


Profe ssor G Rat dall h iS signed as 
Roanoke ( ollege at d is servit gy as historian of the United Stat S! | 
ping Board. 

Professor U. B. Phillips, of the Universit f Micl 


more than a year has served as a Y. M. C. A. official Cat G 


is now serving in the Military Intelligence D n of the V 
ment; Captain A. L. P. De s of that divis 
London, to serve as military attaché in connectior th tl \met 


embassy there. 


Professor D. C. Shilling of Monmouth Coll n |e 

from that institution, has been engaged in Y. M. C. A. work at 
Sherman and more recently as general secretary of the St 
Training group at Miami University. 


Mrs. Lois K. Mathews, of the University of Wise 


riage become Mrs. Marvin B. Rosenberry, but ¢ 


her functions as assistant professor of hist 
Dr. Charles H. Cunningham, of the | 
given a year’s leave of absence and has g 
Charles W. Hackett, formerly of the Universit f N Mes has 
temporarily taken his place. 
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Leroy F. Jackson, professor of American history in the State College 
of Washington, is on leave for the year to take charge of the educa- 
tional work of the Y. M. C. A. for the Spruce Division. Professor 
Frank A. Golder, of the same institution, returns to his work there after 


several months’ service to Colonel House’s Inquiry. 


GENERAL 


\ll historical students, it is believed, will welcome the news that the 


decisive steps have at last been taken in the matter of a National 
Archive Building in Washington. The ex officio commission designated 


for the purpose by the Public Buildings Act of 1913 has approved the 
site selected by the Secretary of the Treasury (and previously by the 
Public Buildings Commission of 1917) and the land is being bought. 


bliin 


The plans made in 1915, and which met with widespread approval, are 


being adapted to the site chosen. Existing legislation already author- 
izes the erection of the building, and it is hoped with some confidence 


that appropriations for beginning work will be made by Congress during 


Mention was made in our October number of the “ War Issues 


Courses ”, partly historical, which were then being begun in most Amer- 


ican colleges under novel agreements with the War Department for the 
Students’ Army Training Corps. With the cessation of warfare, these 
contracts are being dissolved, but the “ War Issues Courses” are in 
most cases voluntarily continued by the colleges. As a part of the need- 


ful material, Professor Frank Aydelotte, who has general superintend- 
ence of the courses, is planning for a series of pamphlets, on interna- 
tional relations and on problems of reconstruction, to be published by 
the World Peace Foundation. Among those listed for early issue is one 
on Great Britain, America, and Democracy, by Professor E. D. Adams, 


and one on Japan and the United States, by Professor P. J. Treat. 


[he attention of young students of history should be called to the 
establishment in Oxford of the degree of doctor of philosophy upon 
terms resembling those usual in the United States, and presenting much 
rreater advantages and opportunity than heretofore to those American 
students who wish to study with Oxford professors without sacrificing 
anything essential in the programme they have marked out for their 
academic curricula in the United States. Mutual recognition, by Amer- 


universities of work done at Oxford and by Oxford of work done 


in American universities, toward the doctorate, being now established, 
it is to be hoped that migration of scholars may much increase. Details 


concerning the new doctorate at Oxford may be found in the American 
Oxonian for April last. 
The Division of Economics and History in the Carnegie Endowment 


for International Peace is planning to add to its studies of the economic 


the prese1 session. 
co 


of finance and economics is affected 


East. Books on the history of the Amer ( 


; history of the causes of war, and on the et 


war on the industry, commerce, and finance 
tries are nearly ready for publicatior Phe 
Law has under preparation a monograph tl 
Miss Sarah Wambaugh; a revised n of 
edited by Dr. Gaillard Hunt; further \ mes 


tional Law (Wolff, Pufendorf, and Alberic 


on the Declaration of London, February 26 


The Endowment is also providing for 


nev of King’s College. 


land and Wales, by Mr. R. C. Fowler; of (F 


by Professor F. J. C. Hearnshaw; of Mediey 


Dr. R. L. Poole; and of the Public Record ¢ 


son—the latter, however, taking little account 


Later papers will treat of such topics as the c 
of history, the French Renaissance, and the 


Record Office of Dublin and at Trinity Coll 


The articles of chief interest in the Octobe 


Professor Othon Guerlac, member of the Fri 
Deeper Roots of Pan-Germanism, by Profes 
Trade Routes of Western Asia, by Professor 


Southerners supported the War for Secession, 


arranged by Professor A. L. Cross. Those 
are: the Repulsiveness of the German State, 
Further Evidence in the Case 


son; Germany's Grip on Public Opinion, by 


Adams; Evolution of Democracy in En; 


English Background of American Institutior 


are 


Outlook are: a comprehensive analysis of the 


and a group of Documents relating to the Future 


against Germany, by 


come out: an excellent little account of the Episcoy 


il 
\T 
y 
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history of the war, previously mentioned in tl pag i ja ( 
series of studies based on the historical investigat ! | 
) ; | 
| 
rights ot belligerents ind ne itral at sea | i | C th i | ta 
collection of English classics those rights, and a d mentary histor 
i of events relating to them during the French “93-18 th t 
be edited Dv oir Francis Piggott, chief pustice H n¢ K n¢ ink 
merly legal adviser to the prime minister of Japar 
The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge ha egun t { 
lication of a most useful little series of pamphlet t forty or fitty - | 
pages apiece, ent tle 1 Tl ps for edited 1 
Charles Johnson of the Public Record Office and Professor |. P. Whit 
Negisters of Eng 
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number of the Histo 
st +] 
W. L. Westermann: H 
y Profe rG. H id; 
y Professor | Lar 
lieu. W. A. Chamber 
and, by Professor Conyer 
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Read; Beginnings in Political Education, by Professor Edgar Dawson; 


American Catholics and the War, by Rev. Dr. Peter Guilday; Effects of 
the War on Labor and Capital, by Professor E. L. Bogart; and an 
article, by Theodore C. Blegen, entitled Two Standards of Morality 
(American and German). The December number opens with interest- 
ing Impressions of Britain in War-Time, by Professor A. C. McLaugh- 
lin; the other chief historical articles are, one on the Railroads of the 
United States and the War, by Professor T. W. Van Metre, and one on 


the New Birth of Islam, by Professor A. T. Olmstead. 


History for October contains articles on the Origins of France, by 
Professor F. M. Powicke, on an Italian Historian (Villari). by Dr. H. 
M. Beatty, and on the Teaching of History in South African Schools, 


by Mr. A. F. Hattersley. 


Volume IV., number 1, of Smith College Studies in History (64 pp.) 
presents an analysis of the Problem of Administrative Areas, by Mr. 
Harold J. Laski of Harvard University, in which the possibilities of 
fgderalism and the relations of social and industrial to political organi- 
zation, especially in Great Britain, are thoughtfully considered, and set 
forth with much acuteness. 

America and Britain: the Story of the Relations between the two 
Peoples, a brief book by H. H. Powers, is published by Macmillan. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: W. R. Thayer, History—Quick or 
Dead? (Atlantic Monthly, November) ; I. A. Loos, Historical Approach 
to Economics (American Economic Review, September); J. H. Rosny 
ainé, L’Evolution des Conflits Ethniques et Sociaux (Mercure de France, 
July 16). 

ANCIENT HISTORY 
The Jnscriptions Hiéroglyphiques du Musée National de Copenhague 


Maria Moge nsen,. 


(Copenhagen, Hoest, 1918, pp. 148, plates 29) have been published by 


The Schweich Lectures for 1916 were given by Professor L. W. 
King, of the University of London, assistant keeper of Egyptian and 
Assyrian antiquities in the British Museum. They are now published, 
for the British Academy, by Humphrey Milford, in a volume entitled 


Legends of Babylon and Egypt in relation to Hebrew Tradition. 


Of the volumes of Oriental Studies issued by the Yale University 
Press, the most recent that relate to ancient history are a volume of 
Miscellaneous Sumerian Religious Texts, edited by Professor G. A. 
Barton of Bryn Mawr, three volumes of Documents from the Temple 
Archives of Telloh, containing the texts of 400 business documents of 
the period of the dynasty of Ur, edited by the same scholar, and the 
first of a series of volumes of Letters and Contracts from Erech, Neo- 


Babylonian, edited by Dr. C. E. Keiser. 


Medicz al Hist \ 


oF) 


The Loeb Classical Library has issued the first of five ime fa 
translation of Pausanias, by W. H. S. Jones. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Seymour de Ric« 
Bibliographie Egvyptologique, Il. (Revue Archéologiqu VNoven 
1917); L. Pareti, Pelasgica ( Rivista di Filologia e di Istruzione Classi 
April); A. Gwynn, The Character of Greek | nica 
Hellenic Studies, vol. XXXVIII.); G. Batault, L’/dée de P) és et la 
Guerre d'aprés Xénophon, Stratége Athénten (Mercure de France, Ov 
tober 1); P. Corssen, Das Angebliche Werk des Olynthiers Kallist s 
tiber Alexander den Grossen (Philologus, LN XIV. 1); K. Hartn 
Ueber das Verhaltnis des Cassius Dio zur Partherges 


Arrianus (itbid.); J]. Wells, Cicero and the Conquest Gaul (Quartet 


Review, October): T. Frank, The Economic Life f an Anctent ¢ 
(Classical Philology, June); J. Geffcken, Der Ausgang des Gri | 
Romischen Heidentums (Neue Jahrbicher fur Philologie, XLI 
EARLY CHURCH HISTORY 
R. Knopf has completed and published the second part of the lat 


J. Weiss’s Das Urchristentum (Gottingen, Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht 

An extended study of Das Register Gregors I., Beitriig: yr Ke 
des Papstlr hen Kanzlei- und Registerwes bis auf Gregor 


(Freiburg, Herder, 1918) is by Peitz. 


The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has pul ed a 
version, the first into English, of The Lausiac Histo» 
translated from Abbot Butler's text. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: P. Batiffol, August Pélage, et 
le St ge A postolique [7 ( Re V B blique | inuarv); ! \ \ 


Gli Ultimi Anni di S. Girolamo (Civilta Cattolica, August 17 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 

Mr. Poultney Bigelow’s Genseric, King of the Vandals and First 
Prussian Kaiser (Putnam, 1918, pp. xix, 207) is, as migl erred 

from the name, no unimpassioned product of scholarship, but a tende) 


historical narrative filled with modern comparisons, set forth acutely 


and with great warmth of feeling 


Ernst Mayer's Geschworenengericht und Inquisitions} ss (Municl 
Duncker and Humblot, 1916, pp. 379) contri 
of the origins of the jury and allied problems, and has called rth 


various critical and controversial reviews. 
The Yale University Press has in the printer's hands an ed 
Professor Charles C. Torrey, of the Arabic text of the Futuh-\Misr o 


Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, the oldest known history of the Mohammedan c 
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quest of Egypt, North Africa, and Spain, written in the ninth century 
\. D., and now edited from the manuscripts in London, Paris, and 
Le yden. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: M. Dvorak, IJdealismus und 
Naturalismus in der Gotischen Skulptur und Malerei (Historische Zeit- 
schrift, CXIX. 1); J. W. Thompson, Dutch and Flemish Celonization 
in Medieval Germany (American Journal of Sociology, September) ; M. 
de Wulf, Western Philosophy and Theology in the Thirteenth Century 


(Harvard Theological Review, October). 


MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 
M. Edouard Driault’s Tilsit: France et Russie sous le Premier Empire 
(Paris, Alcan) continues his existing series of valuable works upon the 


1 


foreign policy of Napoleon, by a volume of first-rate importance. 


In an important volume entitled Le Secret de la Frontiére, 1815- 
1871-10914: Charleroi (Paris, Bossard, 1918, pp. 600), M. Fernand 
Engerand sets forth the processes by which France, through the treaties 
of 1815 and 1871, was subjected to great military disadvantages, which 
yroved to be almost fatal in 1914. 


The Dublin Review for October prints a group of letters written, 
I 

1829-1840, by Cardinal Wiseman, founder of that journal, to Archbishop 

Whitfield of Baltimore, throwing new light on historical episodes’ such 


as the conclave of 1831. 

The little collection of documents under the title La Protestation du 
Luxembourg, 1831-1830, c'est malgré lui que le Luxembourg a été livré 
a l'Influence Allemande (Macon, Protat, 1918, pp. 44) elucidates certain 


phases of the tangled international problem of this small | 


ut strategic 
the nineteenth century. 

André David's investigations of Les Plébiscites ect les Cessions de 
Territoires (Paris, Rousseau, 1918, pp. 123) are of timely interest 1n 


connection with certain problems of the peace negotiations. 


The publication of secret diplomatic documents by the Bolshevist 


government in Russia has led the French Foreign Office to publish a 


Yellow Book containing Documents Diplomatiques, Alliance Franco- 
Russe, Origine de l’Alliance, 1800-18093, Convention Militaire, 1892-1809, 
et Convention Navale, 1912 (Paris, Imp. Nationale, 1918, pp. x, 139). 
For the first time the subject of the Dual Alliance has become a matter 


not of surmise and speculation but of historic certainty. 


Louis Férasson explains the important but little understood subject 
of La Ouestion du Fer, le Probléme Franco-Allemand du Fer (Paris, 


Payot, 1918); J. Flach traces Les Affinités Frangcaises de l’Alsace avant 
Louis XIV. et l'Iniquité de sa Séparation de la France (Paris, Tenin, 


1915, pp. 158); the wishes of the people are revealed in a collection of 


documents and addresses entitled L’4 
Francaises (Paris, Fischbacher, 191 
propaga! da on the subject is exposed 
la Propagande Allemande depuis la G 
by V. H. Friedel. 

The Committee on Public Inforn 


pamphlet of 30 pages, The Germa 


documents secured in Russia neat 1 vear ag 
Sisson, and published in the September n 


exhibits the close relations 
the Petrograd branch of the German General St 
some seventeen facsimiles and accom] 


ness (affirming it so far as the mai 


pared by a committee of investigation ap] 5 

by the National Board for Historical Service 
Noteworthy articles in periodicals: G. d’Aven 

Varchandises depuis Sept Sie ( Re é ) \ 

1); Father B. Kruitwagen, De Uitzvinding 

hare cerste Voortbrengselen Handeling \ 

Nederlandsche Letterkunde t eidet JIS, Pp 7 


Hoe heeft Calvijn over Luther qedacht N i 
Kerkgeschiedenis, n. s. XIV.); R. Peyre, Coup d’Oec1 
d’Orient en France au XIII¢ § (Revue des I 
April); G. M. Trevelyan, The Four Great Wars (1 
October); C. Oman, The Jrish T) ps in the S 
(Journal of the Royal United Service Instit 

gust); W. M. Sloane, Vapoleon and Hohen he 
ber 2); E. Laloy, Le Livre Jaune sur l'Allia Fy 


de France, September 16) 


THE GREAT WAR 


The Department of Public Instruction of the St 


published, as Bulletin no. 20, Lemocracy and tl 


by Dr. George N. Fuller, secretary of the Micl 1 

sion, in which a very successful attempt is made ( 

the factors entering into the history the recent st 
Among the publications of documents concerning 


war are the Recueil des Documents imser 
Ministre de la Guerre et concernant spéctalen 
tilités (Paris, Charles-Lavauzelle, 19! 
bound in six volumes and a supplement 
December, 1917. 

The fourth supplement of Proclamations 


Documents relating to the European War has 
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department of the Secretary of State of Canada, and brings this valu- 


able compilation down to October I, 1916. 


The University of Chicago Press has issued Readings in the Eco- 
nomics of the War, edited by J. Maurice Clark, Walton H. Hamilton 


and Harold G. Moulton (pp. 676). 


In The German War Code (University of Illinois Bulletin, vol. XV., 
no. 49), Professor James W. Garner makes a comparison of the Ger- 
man manual of the laws of war with those of the United States, Great 


Britain, France, and the Hague Convention. 


\ new German White Book made up of documents relative to the 
origin of the war will before long be issued, in three or four volumes, 
edited by Karl Kautsky, the Socialist party leader, now under-secretary 


for foreign affairs. 


The Cradle of the War (Little, Brown, pp. 360), by Henry C. Woods, 


dealing with the Near East and Pan-Germanism, is based upon the 
author’s notes for his course of lectures upon War and Diplomacy in the 
Balkans, delivered before the Lowell Institute, 1917-1918. 


\n account of Le Complot de Sarajévo, 28 Juin 1914 (Paris, Bos- 
sard, 1918) has been written by J. Chopin, and a second volume of 
Responsabilités e¢ Buts de Guerre (Paris, Figuiére, 1918) has come from 
the pen of C. Daniélou. An anonymous volume deals with Le Mensonge 


Autrichien, l' Incident Clemenceau-Czernin (ibid.). 


The American Association for International Conciliation has pub- 
lished the \Jemoranda and Letters of Dr. Miihlon, giving, in German 
text, matter reprinted from the Berliner Tageblatt (March 21, 1918), 
and Die Freie Zeitung (March 27—May 4, 1918), and on opposite pages 
a translation by Professor Munroe Smith; translations have also been 
published by the George H. Doran Company in a pamphlet entitled 


Revelations by an Ex-Director of Krupp’s. (See also p. 294, above.) 


French views of Germans and German policies and methods are fur- 
ther expounded in Les Allemands de Toujours (Paris, Caimann-Leévy, 
1917, pp. xi, 316) by A. Aderer; in L’Allemagne Secréte (Paris, Michel, 
1918); and in L’Allemagne et la Paix (Paris, Delagrave, 1918) by Pro- 
fessor E. Denis. Professor H. Lichtenberger and others have collected 
two volumes of lectures on Les Appétits Allemands (Paris, Alcan, 1918), 
with sub-titles Les Ambitions de l' Allemagne and Les Réves d’'Hégémonie 
Mondiale. 


In the Historische Zeitschrift (CXIX. 1, pp. 169-170) will be found 
a list of some of the keenest German articles directed against English 
imperialism during the war. England’s position in Egypt and in India 


furnishes material for two particular lines of attack. 
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A realistic account of the her resis 
French's army in the retreat from Mons to the Marne is ¢ 
Black Watch (Doubleday, Page pp. 255 s e Cas 
of the survivors. 

René Puaux has produced a biographix 
Doctrine, son Oecuvre, la Foi en la Victoir Paris, Payot Is ind 
P. Bonnefon, of Le Premie? As Pé | 
IQIS). 

New issues of the notable series of \/ém 
(Paris, Hachette, 1918) are Commandant | | 
Guerre, Lettres d’un Artilleur, Aotit 1914-O and L. H cq, 
Récits et Réflexions d'un Combattant, Ais Chan 5 
1917. Other recently issued French memoirs of the war are V. Magn 
Heures de Guerre, d'Afrique en Flandre ct en Campaq) (Pat P 
1918); H. Libermann, L’/nfanterie Hé) et 
Moronvilliers, Juillet-Aott 1 Vars-Av 
Officiter de Ligne (ibid.); M. Bute fentr : 4 M 
Dupont, En Campagne, l’Attente, Imp) s d Of Lége 
1015-1916-10917 (tbid.); J. L. G. Pastre, 7 sdel 
Aisne et Champagne, Verdun, Argo: Lorra \ 
d’un Artilleur (Paris, Berger-Le i ( ta ) H] 
toire d'une Compagnie, Main de Massiges, Verdun, mbre 
1016, Journal de Marche (ibid.) 

Fighting the Boche Underground (Scribner, pp. 234), by ‘ 2. 2 
Trounce, gives a vivid account of mining and sapping, descr h 
construction of galleries and mines, and the « 5 N 


St. Vaast, in Flanders, near 


In L’Heure de lI'Italie, Voyage de Guerre, (Paris, PB rd 


IQI7) Ve Ajalbert has recorded observations on how Italy has faced the 


conditions of the war. A brief statement of Portugal's participation is 
made,by P. Osorio in the pamphlet Le Portugal et la Gue Paris 
Payot, 1918). Of more considerable pr P Le 2 


Suédois et la Guerre (Paris, Perrin, 1918) by L. Maury 

An unusually entertaining and informing ac . 
campaign is to be found in Macedonian Musings (All I 
188), by V. J. Seligman, an officer in the Army S ce | 

Military operations in the Caucasus, Mesop nia 

y Of 

tine are described and discussed by C. Stiéno Les Campagne ) t 
(Paris, Payot, 1918); and L’Occupation Austro-Bul« Serbii 


(Paris, Berger-Levrault, 1918, pp. 164) is described N 


The War in the Cradle of the World 


experiences of Eleanor F. | 


JQ 


| 
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The Secret of the Navy (London, Murray, pp. 333), by Bennet Cop- 


plestone, is made up for the most part of articles reprinted from the 
Cornhill Magazine, treating of British naval operations. 


The Zeebruaqage Affair (Doran. pp. 64), by Keble Howard (J. Keble 
Bell), gives a vivid account of the operations at Zeebrugge and Ostend, 


with the official narratives of those events. 


In Fishermen in War Time (London and Edinburgh, Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co., pp. 240), Walker Wood tells of the part played by the 


North Sea fishermen during more than three years of war. 


In 4 Captive on a German Raider (McBride, pp. 151), F. G. Trayes 
ells of the capture by the Iolf of the Japanese vessel Hitachi Maru on 
lich he was a passenger, and of the Spanish steamer, /gotz Mendi, and 


of his experiences as a prisoner aboard these three vessels. 


The activities of the French navy are recorded in Sur nos Fronts 


| ion, 


de sier (fraris, 


1918, pp. 323) by Commandant E. Vedel; Sur le 
Front de Mer, le Mémorial de la Marine Marchande (Paris, Renouard, 


pp. xii, 220) by A. Galopin; 80,000 Milles en Torpilleur, Récits 


aux Sous-marins, 1914-1016 (Paris, Perrin, 1918, pp. 302) by J. 
Fierre; Dix-neuf Histoires de Sous-marins (Paris, Payot, 1918) by B. 
Frank; and Vingt Mois de Guerre a@ Bord du Croiseur “ Jeanne-d’Arc”, 


9 Aout 1014-12 Avril 1016 (Paris, Perrin, 1918, pp. viii, 286). 


\mong the most interesting novelties of the war literature are the 
memoirs of the aviators, of which recent publications are C. Delacom- 
mune, L’Escadrille des Eperviers, Impressions Vécus de Guerre Aérienne 
(Paris, Plon, 1918); Lieutenant Marc, Notes d’un Pilote Disparu, 1916- 
19017 (Paris, Hachette, 1918) ; B. Lafont, Au Ciel de Verdun, Notes d’un 
Aviateur (Paris, Berger-Levrault, 1918, pp. xii, 202); and J. Mortane 
and J. Dagay, La Guerre des Nues racontée par ses Morts (Paris, Edi- 


tion Franeaise Illustrée, 1918). 


S. Grumbach, author of the well-known book on Das Anne.xion- 


istische Deutschland, has a volume on Brest-Litovsk (Lausanne, Payot). 


Summaries of the peace treaties made by the Central Powers with 
Russia, Ukrainia, Finland, and Rumania may be found in the American 
Political Science Review for November, pp. 706-715. Their complete 
texts seem not to have been published otherwise than in European news- 
papers, but translations of the essential parts are in no. 128 of Jnter- 
national Conciliation, and the treaties with Russia and Finland are in 
Current History for April and June. 

Messrs. C. D. Snow and J. J. Kral of the Bureau of Foreign and 


Domestic Commerce have prepared for the Department of Commerce, 


and issued as Miscellaneous Series, no. 65, of their bureau, a monograph 


entitled German Trade and the War | 23 
history of German economic life in war-time 
istration, organization, manufac e, trans 

Dr. Daniel J. McCarthy, who inspected g 
prison camps on behalf of the American en 
a temperate general account of the whol S 
War in Germany: the Care and Treatm 
a History of the Development of the Princip 
Control (London, Skeffington). A spec : 
ing some of its worst features, is set h 
présailles (Paris, Hachette), by Jean-Jules D 
one of 2000 Frenchmen selected for im n 
unhealthy swamps of Soltau, in r sal for 
of Germans captured in the Cameroons. T1 
published the Rapports des Déléqués du G 
leurs ltsites da is les ( Imps 


IQI4—-1017 (Paris, Hachette, 1918 


periences Entre les Fils de Fer, Cay 
1917 (Paris, 


Jouve, IQIS, pp. 252 


rill, pp. 244) records the prison exp 


Canadian Mounted Rifles, who was c: 


Noteworthy articles in periodica 
l’Aisne, 


La Bataille de 


I-II. (Revue des Deux \ 


1,15); R. Maurice, L’Evolution des M 


(Mercure de France, September 16 


Dégagement de Verdun (Revue des 
Fribourg, Les Paysans « 
Allemands (Revue des Deux Monde 
Yougoslaves et l'Entente | Mercure 


La Guerre Européenne dans les Ba 


July 16); td., Les Balkans et la Guerr 


id., La Politique !nternationale: TEs 


tember 1); id., 


Campaign, 1016-17 (Journal of the 
August); A. Gérard, Le Front d’Asie 


Deux Mondes, July 15); R. Pichon, U 


L’Echec de la Guerre Sous-Marine, I. 


Degouy, Sur la Cote Mourmane (ibi 


(See also pp. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


In its sixpenny series of Texts for Students, as no. 5, the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge has published A Translation of the 
Latin Writings of St. Patrick, by Canon Newport White, professor in 
the University of Dublin. No. 4 was the Latin texts of the same; no. 3 
a body of Selections from Giraldus Cambrensis (pp. 64); no. 2, of Selec- 
tions from Matthew Paris (pp. 64). The same society has also just 
published a third and revised edition of Roman Roads in Britain, by 
Thomas Codrington, member of the Institute of Civil Engineers. 

The Great Roll of the Pipe for 26 Henry III., 1241-1242, edited by 
Professor Henry L. Cannon of Stanford University, is announced for 


publication by the Yale University Press. 


A. M. Samuel has written a volume on the curious and interesting 
subject of The Herring, its Effect on the History of Britain (London, 
Murray, 1918, pp. xx, 199). The study is brought down to the twentieth 
century and is accompanied by a bibliography. 

The latest issued among the Cambridge Historical Essays is a volume 
n The Navy of the Restoration from the Death of Cromwell to the 
Treaty of Breda: its Work, Growth, and Influence, by Arthur W. Tedder 


ot Magdalene ( ollege. 


Lieut.-Gen. Sir Edward Hutton’s Brief History of the King’s Royal 
Rifle Corps, 1755 to 1015 (Winchester, Warren and Son, 1917, pp. 84) 
gives a summary of all its campaigns and achievements from the time 
when it was raised in North America just after Braddock’s defeat till 
after the completion of rather more than a year of the recent war. 
Naturally that conflict and the Boer War preceding occupy the major 
portion of its space, but episodes in our French and Indian War, in the 
Peninsular War, in the Red River Expedition of 1870, in Egypt, and in 


India have also their place, all being treated with laudable care and 


Two volumes of Selected Speeches and Documents on British Colonial 


Policy, 1763-1017 (London, Humphrey Milford), edited by Mr. A. B. 
Keith, in the World's Classics series, are intended to exhibit the exten- 
sion of the system of responsible government, and other aspects of the 
development of the British Empire. 

The French Revolution in English History, studied in various aspects, 
of event and of thought, is the work of Philip Anthony Brown, a young 
En; 


iwlish scholar killed at the battle-front in November, 1915, before he 
had effected the complete revision of his book. Edited by Mr. 5. a 
Hammond, it has been published by Crosby Lockwood. 

No. 8 of the University of Chicago War Papers is Democracy and 
Social Progress in England, by Miss Edith Abbott, lecturer in sociology 


at the University. 


restraint. 


France 


bo 


Much interesting matter concerning military and ] 
is to be found in Dr. Stanley Lane Poole’s 


Murray), a memoir of Colonel Sir Charles Moore Watson, K. C. M. ¢ 


l 
In the Scottish Historical Review for October the fit 
Dr. George Neilson, entitled “ Brus ws. Ba l, 1291-1292: tl M 
for Edward I.’s Tribunal”, endeavors to « 
centumvirt of the Roman jurisprudence; M1 Storer | 
the title, “ Two Features of the Orkney Earldom,” discourses of th 
stant dividing of their realm by the Norse jar c 
or vassal nobility; Miss Aubrey Cunningham, of the R tion Gov 
ment in the Highlands; Mr. R. K. Hannay of the General Reg 
House, Edinburgh, of the fe of the ( : eR 
Upon the basis of the standard Histo» 
Joseph Irving, published in 1859, his s g 
as part I. of a revised h story of the county, Dumba ( 
in the General Hist ry of tl I Duml iTtol Ber el 
pp. vill, 147). 
Louis Tréguiz has furnished a comprche: e a 
dans la Crise Universelle, Aotit . 7 
1918), r such topics as Home Rule a eS 
the rebellion of 1916; and the constitutional eft 
Noteworthy articles ir peri dicals F. M. Stes Suf 
of the Mercian Kings (English Historical Review, O H 


(Church Quarterly Review, Oct 


The John Crerar Library has published 4 Cata f Fy 
nomic Documents from the Sixteenth, Sez eenth, and 
turies (Chicago, 1918, pp. viii, 104) for a collecti 
documents, and pamphlets which it acquired from a Li 
in 1904. The collection contains 1471 pieces, arranged as 
bound in twenty-five volumes. It is surmised that 
formed by a French official who emigrated at the outbré 
lution. The publication of the catalogue places tl 


the command of investigators throughot 


Paul Piazza has presented to the Paris 


thesis an Etude Historique et Critique su 
tionnement des Tribunaux de Commerce en Fra ar kX 


IQIS, pp. vil, 496). 


Round. “Barons” and “ Peers 1): Capt. C. S. Golding! | 
Navy under Henry | 4 W. Tenkinson. } 
pitals, and Scl lo on § j ¢ 
FRANCE 
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Some interesting studies in the development of French national char- 
‘ter have recently appeared. René Lote has written of Les Jntellec- 
tuels dans la Société Francaise, de l’'Ancien Régime a la Démocratie, 
Ouvrage suivi d'une Etude sur Félix Le Dantec (Paris, Alcan, 1918, pp. 
vi, 215); and E. Levy, of La Révélation Francaise, Essai sur le Génie 
de la France Nouvelle (Paris, Perrin, 1918). 

Gontier Col (?1354—?1418) was a secretary and diplomatic agent of 
Charles VI. and somewhat of a figure in the history of the preliminary 
renaissance of his period. Ina series of articles in the Romanic Review, 
gether in a pamphlet or volume entitled Gontier Col and 


the French Pre-Renaissance (pp. 103), Miss Alma Le Duc, instructor 


t 


lege, has amply stated all that is known of his official and 


No. 4 of vol. XXXVI. of the Johns Hopkins University Studies is an 


historical dissertation on French Protestantism, 1550-1562 (pp. \ 


\ very interesting and very important chapter in the history of ap 
plied science is treated with great learning and lucidity in a work re- 
cently couronné by the French Academy of Science, Histoire de la 
Longitude a@ la Mer, au XVIII¢ Siécle, en France (Paris, Challamel, 


1917, pp. 332), by Lieutenant-de-vaisseau Marguet. 


G. Bourgin has prepared Les Papiers des Assemblées de la Révolu- 
tion aux Archives Nationales, Inventaire de la Sous-Série F (Paris, 
e I’Histoire de la Révolution Frangaise, 1918, pp. xxv, 358). 
The Abbé J. Charonnot is the author of an extensive study of Mgr. de la 


Luzerne et les Serments pendant la Révolution (Paris, Picard, 1918, pp. 


The former editor of the Figaro, A. Périvier, is the author of a vol- 


ume on Napoléon Journalitste (Paris, Plon, 1918, pp. tii, 434) which is 


rather disappointing in its failure to handle facts with care, accuracy, 
and critical insight. B. Aletrino has written Napoleons Laatste Levens- 
jaren (Amsterdam, van Holkema, 1916, pp. 366). A recent addition to 
the list of Napoleonic military memoirs is the Souvenirs du Major Le 


Roy, 1767-1851 (Dijon, Berthier, 1914, pp. x, 326), edited by G. Dumay. 


Les Précurseurs, Histoire de la Révolution de 1848 (Paris, Dela- 
grave, 1918, pp. 450), by G. Bouniols, is not so much an account of 
events as an attempt to trace the origin of certain current social and 


pol tical movements and tendencies. 


Attempts to describe and analyze the conditions in France during the 


progress of the war have been made by A. Albert-Petit in La France 


de la Guerre (vol. I., Paris, Bossard, 1918); by G. Alphaud in La 


France pendant la Guerre, 1014-10918 (vol. II., Paris, Hachette, 1918) ; 
by Mare Helys in Les Provinces Frangatses pendant la Guerre (Paris, 


in Barnard Co] 
his literary career. 
i, 185) 
y Caleb G. Kelly. 
XV, 530). 
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Perrin, 1918); and by F. Tardif, Un Département f 
(La Roche-sur-Yon, Vendée, Guigné-Hurtaud, 1917, 1 28 
purely descriptive and narrative are 
Champs pendant la Guerre (Paris, Flammat 17 ( 
Guerre a Paris ( Paris, Garnier, IQI7, pp. 456 
Griffe Allemande (Paris, Perrin, 1918); and |] 
Lens, Trois Années de Captivité (Paris, | 18 | 
Le Livre ou Cartulaire de la Nat le } mia 
de Paris (Rouen, Lainé, 1918, pp. 108) has been edited by H. Om 
al d Dr. G. Panel has edited for the Societe de ] Hist t d N 


the first volume (1224-1630) of Documents « ernant les 1 


Rouen, Extraits des Archives de l'Hot V3 iris, | ) 


pp. xlix, 257). 
Noteworthy articles in periodicals: J. Mathors rents d 
Population Orientale en France: les Russes « ra Yn mm 


Siécle (Revue des Etudes Historiques, July); K. Glaser, Beitrage zw 


d’Albret (Revue Historique, September—O k | . 
gines, Causes ct Cons que ices ade la Grit ics ami 
September-October); id., Les Mémoires de Cavalier sur la Guer 
des Cévennes (Bulletin de la Société de VHist I lu Prote 


Histoire du Livre, I. (Revue de Métaphysique et de M 
M. Marion, La Question du Papier-Monnaie s Premier 


Fautes (Revue Historique, September—October Dubreuil, L’/d 


Francais, January); E. Durkheim, “ Le Contrat Social de | m” | 


Régionaliste sous la Révolution, 1V. Les Municipalités des | s ct acs 
Campagnes avant 1708 (Annales Revolutionnaires, | 


Les Notes de R Despicrre contre les Lan istes:l ud 1 ( 


ITALY, SPAIN, AND PORTUGAL 


Two volumes have appeared of a new history of J! / 


(ibid.). | 
| 
Italiano (Florence, Sansoni, 1918) by Masi. 
Several authors have collaborated in the writing i ae na 
Dominazione Austriaca e la Liberazione del V 
Vianelli, 1916, pp. 430). 
The modern history of Italian legislation ca i mea 
of Signori A. Capozio and U. Maculan’s Jndice Sistema 
della Legislazione Italiana, 1861-1017 (Rome, Bertero, pp. 455, xxxiv). 


The Harvard University Press announces for early 1 . 


Vesta: a Study in Spanish | nomic Histor K 


| 
Geschichte der Politischen Literatur Frank ( Hi 
| ‘ 
Literatur, XLV. 1); Paul Van Dyke, J Wen 
| 
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The February issue of the Revue Hispanique is entirely given up to a 

1 
Bibliographie Hispanique Extra-péninsulaire, Setsi¢me et Dix-Septiome 
Siécles, compiled by H. Vaganay. Some twelve hundred items are listed, 


Notew rthy articles in periodicals: E. Rodocanachi, L’Attitude des 


i 
Autorités Civiles et Religieuses a l’Egard de la Réformation en Piémont 
au X/lle Siécle (Bulletin de la Societé de l’Histoire du Protestantisme 


Frangais, April); G. Salvemini, La Politique Etrangére de Francesco 
Crispi (Revue des Nations Latines, May i, 12, June 1, 16); H, Berg- 


mann, La Crise du Soctalisme Italien (ibid., July 16). 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 


\ Gesellschaft fur Kirchengeschichte of comprehensive interest and 


membersh is being organized, which will take over as its organ the 
Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte (Gotha, Perthes). It is proposed 
that the fee shall not exceed twenty marks. 

Die Germanen, eine Erklarung der Ueberlicferung itiber Bedeutung 


und Herkunft des l dlkernamens (Munich, Beck, 1918) is presented with 
much detail by Birt; Professor T. Arldt has published two monographs 


on Germanische V élkerwellen und thre Bedeutung in der Be 


geschichte von Europa (Leipzig, Dieterich, 1917, pp. xii, 226), and on 

» a! ; ; ld > | 
Die Volker Mitteleuropas und ihre Staatenbildungen (ibid., p 
uublications produced in connec- 


tion with the quatercentenary of the Reformation is undoubtedly the vol- 
ume of Lutherstudien sur 4. Jahrhundertfeter der Reformation (Weimar, 
Bohlaus, 1918) published by the editors of the Weimar edition of 
Luther’s works. Of the more extended monographs notice may be called 
to the Geschichte der Universitat Wittenberg (Halle, Niemeyer, 1918) 
written by Friedensburg; Die Erfurter Lutherstatten nach ihrer Ge- 
schichtlichen Beglaubigung (Erfurt, Villaret, 1918) by Biereye; and Die 
Konstanzer Bischdfe Hugo von Landenberg, Balthasar Merklin, Johann 


von Lupfen, 1406-1537, und die Glaubensspaltung (Munster, Aschen- 


\ curious by-product of the war has been the attention given in 
Prussian reviews to the Hohenzollern claims to Silesia with the purpos¢ 
of justifying the burglarious act of Frederick the Great. Friedrich 
Wilhelm I. und die Preussischen Erbanspriiche auf Schlesien (For- 
schungen zur Brandenburgischen und Preussischen Geschichte, XXX. 
1) by G. B. Volz and Preussisch-Oesterreichische Anleiheverhandlungen 
im Jahre I703 (Zeitschrift des Vereins fur Geschichte Schlesiens, LI.) 


by V. Loewe may be specially cited. 


W. Windelband has taken the date 1771, that of the union of Baden- 


Baden and Baden-Durlach, as the basis for his study of Die Verwaltung 
der Markgrafschaft Baden sur Zeit Karl Friedrichs (Leipzig, Quelle 


the order being by vears of publication. 

dorff. by W illburge A 
| 
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and Meyer, 1917), which is a valuable addition to the notable group 
works published in recent years on the enlightened despotism and « 
nomic policy of Baden’s most famous ruler. 

The period of the French Revolution and of Napoleon is covere 
the first volume of W. Weisweiler’s Geschichte des Rheinpreussischen 
Notariates (Essen, Baedeker, 1916, pp. xxiii, 306), so that it forms 


important contribution to the history of the penetration of French ideas 


Peculiar interest attaches to Preussen und Deutschland im l 


20. Jahrhundert (Munich, Oldenbourg, 1918) by Professor F. Meineck« 
and to Bayern und Deutschland im 19. Jahrhundert (Munich, Frat 
1918) by Professor M. Doeberl, as careful surveys of these relationships 


by historical scholars of the highest competence. 
G. Lacour-Gayet has produced a biography of Bismarck (Paris 


Hachette, 1918), and a pseudonymous Ysiad is the author of L’ Allemagne 


et son Enfant Terrible, Maximilien Harden (Paris, Berger-Levrault, 


1918, pp. viii, 105). W. M. Salter’s analytical study of Nietzsche the 
Thinker (New York, Holt, 1917, pp. x, 539) will be of some interest to 
those who search for evidences of this philosopher’s influence upon 


recent German thought and action. 

The author of J’Accuse has completed his more elaborate exposition 
and denunciation of the German part in the war with the issue of the 
third volume of Das Verbrechen, or in the French edition Le Crim 
(Paris, Payot, 1918, pp. 304). 


Albert Pingaud has compiled much interesting material in La Guerre 


vue par les Combattants Allemands (Paris, Perrin, 1918, pp. vi, 330). 


A translation of Naumann’s Central Europe, with an introductior 
Professor W. J. Ashley, is published in London by P. S. King and So1 


Wilhelm Bauer is the chief editor of the Oesterreichische Zeitschrift 
fiir Geschichte (Vienna, Seidel) which began to appear in October 
1917. The review will take as its special field the whole group of Austro 


1 


Hungarian dominions, and will be somewhat popular in character 


Ein Biographisches Denkmal fiir das Zeitalter Kaiser Franz Josep] 
I. by A. Bettelheim, which originally appeared in the Kriegs-Almanach 
1914-1910, serves as herald of a definite programme for a .\Veue Oes 
reichische Biographie to supplement Wurzbach’s monumental work for 


the period from the Congress of Vienna to the death of Francis Joseph. 


The first volume of the famous Geschichte der Europdischen Staaten 
series to appear under the editorship of Professor H. Oncken in su 
cession to the late Professor Karl Lamprecht is the fifth volume of J. 
Dierauer’s Geschichte der Schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft (Gotha 
Perthes, 1917, pp. xxxvi, 807) which relates to the half-century from 


AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXIV.—22. 


and methods into Germany in that epoch. 
| 
| 
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1798 to 1848. Professor Oncken has added an inaugural preface of sig- 


nificant content. 
La Suisse et les Traités de 1815 (Geneva, Atar, 1918) is an excellent 
little volume by Chapuisat. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: H. Scholz, Die Reformation und 
der Deutsche Geist (Preussische Jahrbicher, CLXX. 1); A. von Har- 
nack, Die Reformation (Internationale Monatsschrift, XI. 11); E. 
Troeltsch, Luther und der Protestantismus (Neue Rundschau, October, 
1917); F. X. Keifl, Martin Luthers Religidse Psyche (Hochland, XV. 
1); Commandant Weil, La Morale Politique du Grand Frédéric d’aprés sa 
Correspondance [conclusion] (Revue d'Histoire Diplomatique, XXXII. 
3); H. Grappin, Le Centenatre de Kosciuszko en Pologne Prussienne 
(Revue de Paris, April 15); E. Brandenburg, Zum Aelteren Deutschen 
Parteiwesen; eine Erwiderung [to F. Meinecke, Historische Zeitschrift, 
CXVIII.] (Historische Zeitschrift, CNIX. 1); J. Jastrow, Why the Ger- 
mans have deemed themselves Superior [Gobineau] (Outlook, Novem- 
ber 20); P. Louis, Les Courants Politiques en Allemagne (Mercure de 
France, September 16); A. Fortescue, A Slav Bishop: Joseph George 


Strossmayer, 1815-1905 (Dublin Review, October). 


NETHERLANDS AND BELGIUM 


The house of Martinus Nijhoff (the Hague) has begun a series of 
historical Handboeken with an important Handbock tot de Nederlandsche 
Letterkundige Geschiedenis (pp. 756), by Dr. J. Prinsen J. Lzn., and a 


Handboek tot de Geschiedenis der Christelijke Kunst (pp. xii, 284), by 


ad 


Professor F. Pijper of Leyden. They are to be followed by a general 
treatise upon the constitutional history of the Netherlands (in a broad 
sense, taking due account of political and other history) by Professor I. 
H. Gosses of Groningen and Dr. N. Japikse of the Rijksarchief at the 


Hague. 


Dr. K. Heeringa, archivist of Zeeland, has printed in two volumes 
the minutes of the states of his province and of their guiding committee, 
from the change of system in 1578 to the end of 1579, Notulen van de 
Staten van Zeeland en van hunne Gecommitteerde Raden, 1578-1579 
(the Hague, Nijhoff, 1916, 1917, pp. 688, 650). 


Comte Louis de Lichtervelde has furnished another narrative of the 
thrilling parliamentary session in which Belgium resolved to fight in 
defense of its neutrality, under the title Heures d'Histoire, le 4 Aott 
19014 au Parlement Belge (Paris, Van Oest, 1918, pp. 64). F. Neuray 
has depicted the war-time conditions in Belgium in La Belgique Nouvelle, 
a travers Quatre Ans de Guerre, 1914-1018 (Paris, Plon, 1918, 2 vols.). 
J. Mélot has collected several narratives of Les Evasions de Belgique 


(Paris, Perrin, 1918). 
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In The ret Pres Be lg Dutt \I i! iTt in 
account of those clever and mystet s publications of the 
years, of which La Libre Belgique is the most fat s eX 

Back jJrom Belgium (New York, ] ly, DI 208 by Father lear B 


DeVille, a delegate of Cardinal Mercier, records the author's obs 


tions on deportations, atrocities, and pillage made during his journeys 

over Belgium during the past three years. The k also contains trans 

lations from La Libre Belgique and other papers clandestinely printed 
Noteworthy articles in periodicals: FE. Lamy 


(Revue des Deux Mondes. Septem Te 


NORTHERN AND EASTERN EUROPE 


Under the title of Dansk Historisk | ii (Copenhagen, G 
Messrs. B. V. A. Erichsen and Alfred Kraruy 


tion of a most useful manual in three umes. Vol. IIL., compris 


biographical books, in alphabet cal rder t the persons t whom they 
relate, appeared in 1917. The first part of vol. I. (1913) begins 
more strictly historical bibliography, and carries it to 1808 


Professor Robert J. Kerner, of the University of M 


pared under the title Slavic Europe a selected bibliog: 


in the western | uropeal languages covert the hole field 
history, languages, and literatures; it will shortly be publishe 
Harvard University Press. 

The Jewish Publication Society has just issued the second volume of 


its translation of Dubnow’s History of the Jews in Russia and | ind 


covering the period from the death of Alexander I. to that 


IIT. (1825-1894). 


Russia in war-time and the antecedents of the Russian revolution are 
depicted by Ossip-Lourie in La Russie en 1014 (Paris, Alean, 1918 
pp. 277) and by John Pollock in WVar and Rez tion in Russia, Sh 
and Studies (London, Constable, 1918, pp. xviii, 280). The ev: 
the revolution are recorded by G. Domergue in Du Plaisiy 
du Sang; la Russie Rouge; la Dictature, la Terreur Bolchevist 1 
Trahison, le Réveil (Paris, Perrin, 1918); and in Huit Mois d, 


tion Russe, Juin 1917—Janvier 1918 ( Paris, Hachette, 1918) by R. Het 


The fourth volume of A. Gauvain’s L’Europe au Jour le Jow 
Bossard, 1918) deals with the first Balkan war. Professor J]. Cviji i 


1 


the University of Belgrade has made an extensive contribution to the 


historical ethnography of the Balkan peninsula in La Péninsule Bal 
kanique, Géographie Humaine (Paris, Colin, 1918, pp. viii, 530). The 
more recent history and political-problems of Serbia are treated by G. Y 
Devas in La Nouvelle Serbie, Origines et Bases Sociales et Politiques 


la Renaissance de Il'Etat et son Développement Historigq Dynastie Na 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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tionale et Revendications Libératrices (Paris, Berger-Levrault, 1918, pp. 


Montenegro in History, Politics and War (London, Fisher Unwin, 
pp. 140), by Alexander Devine, contains in a brief and popular form 
some account of this country, past and present, its participation in the 
war, and its present situation. A bibliography of Montenegrin litera- 


ture is appended. 


The firm of Wilhelm Greve in Berlin has made an important con- 
tribution to the means of understanding Bulgarian history by publishing 
an atlas of forty maps, with text in German, English, French, and Bul- 
garian, of which the English title is The Bulgarians in their Historical, 
Ethnographical, and Political Frontiers. Roughly speaking, a third of 
the maps exhibit medieval Bulgaria at various periods, a third are repro- 
ductions of ethnological maps of dates from 1842 to 1912, originally 
published by persons of different nationalities, while the remainder ex- 
hibit Bulgarian boundary-history since 1870. The authors are Pro- 
fessors A. Ishirkoff and V. Zlatarski of Sofia. The text, and the long 
introduction by the Bulgarian minister at Berlin, are of course not 
without Tendenz, but since the original authors of the ethnological maps 
were of varying prepossessions some corrective is supplied from that 


fact. 


From Berlin to Bagdad (Harper, pp. 370), by George A. Schreiner, 
tells the story of the Dardanelles, and the deportation horrors in Ar- 
menia; and gives a description of an overland journey to Damascus for 


f interviewing the survivors of the Emden. 


the purpose « 

Persecutions of the Greeks in Turkey since the beginning of the 
European war, translated from official Greek documents, is published 
for the American-Hellenic Society by the Oxford University Press 
(pp. 72). 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: G. D. S., Ansgar the Apostle of 
the North, A. D. 801-865 (American Catholic Quarterly, April); A. 
Amato, L’Armée et la Marine en Russie sous Pierre I. et Elisabeth 
(Revue des Nations Latines, September 1); A. Langfors, La Révolution 
Rouge en Finlande, Janvier—Mai 1918 (Mercure de France, August 1) ; 
I. Grinenko, La Question de I'Ukraine, ses Origines (Revue des Nations 
Latines, July 16, August 1); L. Leger, La République de Raguse, son 
Réle dans l’Histoire des Slaves Méridionaux (Revue des Sciences 
Politiques, August 15); Henry Morgenthau, Ambassador Morgenthau’s 
Story, VI.-IX. [concl.] (World’s Work, October—January). 


THE FAR EAST AND INDIA 


Mr. S. Couling, compiler of the Encyclopaedia Sinica, hopes to issue 


a new Sinological Review at Shanghai beginning in February next. It 
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X1V, 471). 
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archaec gy, history, religio1 ite! 


will contain papers on the ar 


language, etc., of China, and contributior 


by some of the foremost writers on these subjects in Europe, America, 


and China. Publication, which will be either monthly or | 


will depend upon the receipt of a sufficient number of subscript 


30 sh. sterling. Promises to subscribe should be sent to Mr. S. Couling | 

Shanghai, China. 
Georges Maspero of the French civil service Inc C] s the 

author of an excellent volume on La Chine (Paris, Delagrav: ys) | 


the series, Bibliothéque d'Histoire et de Politique. 
Among the autumn publications of Macmillan and 

don) is an historical work on Russia, Mongolia, China, A. D. 1224 

by Mr. John F. Baddeley, of which a limited edition, in two volumes 


with maps and illustrations, is issued. | 
A volume supplementary to the edition of 1908 of the Treaties, Coy 
! 
ventions, etc., between China and Foreign States has been published | 
order of the Chinese government (New York, Stechert). 
The Far Eastern aspects of the Great War are cle arly set forth 
A. Gérard in Nos Alliés d’Extréme-Orient (Paris, ‘ayot, 191d, pp. 251 
d ew field is openes Vv ‘rederic oleman it lapan or Germany, the 
\ new field { 1 by Fred ( y, t 
Inside Story of the Struggle in Siberia (New York, Dor 1918, 
pp. 232). 
Under the title 4n Empire Builder of the Sixteenth Century (Long 
mans, pp. xvi, 187), Mr. L. F. Rushbrook-Williams presents a summary 
account of the career of Baber, in university lectures issued as publica- 
tions of the department of modern Indian history in the ersity of 
Allahabad. 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: A. Gérard, Les Traités de Com 
merce et de Navigation du Japon avec l’Occident; la Révision de 1911 et 
la Conclusion des Nouveaux Traités (Revue des Sciences Politiques 
August I5). 

AFRICA 

The history of modern Egypt is told from the two opposing sides by 

Hasenclever in Geschichte Acgyptens im 10, Jahrhundert, 1708-1614 


( Halle, Niemeyer, 1918) and by the late Albert Métin in La Transforma 


tion d'Egypte (Paris, Alcan, 1918). 


Dr. Victor Demontes has published two extremely thorough and im 


I 
portant studies of French policy in Algeria during the period of con- 


quest. They are Les Préventions du Général Berthezéne contre la | | 


lontsation de l' Algérie (Paris, Larose, 1918, pp. 318) and La nisation 
Militaire sous Bugeaud (ibid., 1916, pp. ii, 658). For a more recent 
period and of even greater importance is Le Gouvernement de l’Algéri 
1891-1897 (Paris, Champion, 1918, pp. xxiv, 448) by Jules Cambor 


rantiotr 

| 

| 
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The development and position of French power in North Africa is 


set forth in Notre Expansion Coloniale en Afrique de 1870 & nos Jours 


(Paris, Alcan, 1918) by P. Gaffarel; in Le Prince de Bismarck et lEx- 
pansion de la France en Afrique (Paris, Pedone, 1918, pp. 45); in 
L’Afrique du Nord et la Guerre (Paris, Alcan, 1918) by P. Pérreau- 
Pradier and M. Besson; and in Le Maroc de 1918 (Paris, Payot, 1918) 
by H. Dugard. 


E. Payen’s Belgique et Congo (Paris, Bossard, 1917) and Captain P. 
Daye’s Les Conquétes Africaines des Belges (Paris, Berger-Levrault, 
1918) are brief surveys of Belgium’s colonial interests and activities in 


Central Africa. 


Mr. C. Graham Botha, who since 1912 has had charge of the archives 
of the Province of the Cape of Good Hope, has issued, in an interesting 


volume of eighty-four pages, A Brief Guide to the Various Classes of 
Documents in the Cape Archives for the Period 1652-1806, in which are 
described the voluminous records of the Council of Policy, of the Court 
of Justice, and of the Orphan Chamber, of the Dutch period, and the 
papers emanating, in the period 1795-1806, from the government depart- 
Republic. Detailed lists and a few facsimiles are given. The total mass 
of the archives, of which the present description covers the earlier por- 


tion, amounts to nearly 25,000 manuscript volumes. 


Miss Dorothea Fairbridge’s History of South Africa (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press) is a brief but vivid, well-written, and well-illustrated 
book, much to be recommended to those seeking a small book on the 


subject. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: M. Dieulafoy, Le Maroc et les 

Croisades (Comptes Rendus de ]’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
t I 


Lettres, January); G. Regelsperger, L’Oenvre Francaise au Togo et au 


~ 


‘ameroun Conquis (Revue des Sciences Politiques, August 15). 


AMERICA 
GENERAL ITEMS 


“War-work” has by no means suspended, though it has impeded, 
the ordinary work of the Department of Historical Research in the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. Specially noteworthy’ progress 
has been made in the undertakings relative to the history of the negro 
and of slavery in America. Miss Donnan’s volume of documents on the 
African slave-trade has been greatly advanced toward completion, 
through her own labors and through assistance received during the sum- 
mer from Professor J. S. Bassett, but work in London archives will be 
requisite on her part before the book can be completed. Meanwhile Mrs. 


R. C. H. Catterall, a member of the Boston bar, is preparing from the 


— 


America 


slavery as an institution through 


actual cases. Other vol 


Institution has turned over to its historical department the preparation 


for publication of the mass of trar scripts trom the Archives 
Indies at Seville, chiefly relating to the history of the Pueblo Indians 
and of New Mexico, which were obtained for it by the late Dr. A h 
Bandelier and his widow, and these are being edited, with t 
by Dr. Charles W. Hackett. 

After unexpected delays in printing, Writings Am m Fistor 
1916, the annual bibliography prepared by Miss Grace G. Grithn, 1s 


nearly ready for publication by the Yale University Press. Meantime 
Miss Griffin has nearly finished the manuscript of IV ritings American 
History, 10917. 

Ten volumes of the interesting and important series, 1 Chi es 
of America, edited by Professor Allen Johnson, have thus far appeared 
Elizabethan Sea-Dogs, by William Wood; Crusaders of New rane: 
Professor W. B. Munro; Pioneers of the Old South, by Miss Mary 
Johnston; The Conquest of New France, by Professor G. M. Wrong 
The Eve of the Revolution, by Professor Carl Becker; Ilashington and 
his Colleagues, by Professor H. J. Ford; The Forty-niners, by Stewart 
Edward White; The Passing of the Frontier, by Emerson Hough; 
Abraham Lincoln and the Union, by Professor N. W. Steph 
The American Spirit in Literature,by Professor Bliss Perry. These ar 
simply the first ten ready, of a series of fifty volumes; subscriptions wil 
be received only for the complete series, on which the publishers, the 
Yale University Press, are expending, in respect to make-up and illus 
trations, an amount of pains evidently intended to make it the mos 
prized history of America for the general reader 

An announcement of importance to all historic tudents whose work 
ies in American history prior to 1801 is that of the publication of 4 
Catalogue of the John Carter Brown Library in Brown | 
Providence, Rhode Island, prepared by Mr. Worthington C. Ford. T1 
intention is to complete the work in ten numbers, two per annum, of 
which the first is now ready. Orders may be sent to the library. The 
collection, practically confined to works relating to the history of Amet 
ica printed before 1801, makes so near an approach to completeness 
within its field that the catalogue is sure to be one of the most serviceable 


tools of the historical student. 


The first three volumes of a Historia de América desd Tien 
mas Remotas hasta nuestros Dias (Madrid, Perlado, 1917) have been 
issued by J. Ortega y Rubio. 

Dr. James Brown Scott has in the press licial Settlement of Con 


troverstes between States of the American Unton, a compilation conta 
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EEE umes of this series are in contemplation. Th 
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ing the decisions of the United States Supreme Court in all cases be- 
tween our states. Primarily intended as a help toward showing that 
what can be done among forty-eight states of the American Union can 
be done among a similar number of national states in the world at large, 
through an international tribunal, the work can also be of much use to 
college teachers of American history. 

A very useful pamphlet (Washington, Government Printing Office, 
pp. 206) is the Bureau of Education’s recent Guide to United States 
Government Publications, compiled by Walter I. Swanton, and serving 
as a conspectus (highly serviceable in these days of frequent adminis- 
trative changes) of all the governmental offices in Washington, as well 


as of the publications of each of them. 


Source Problems in United States History, by Professor A. C. Me- 


Laughlin and others, is brought out by Harper and Brothers. 


Mr. H. Nelson Gay has undertaken the editing of a series of bio- 
graphical sketches of Americani Illustri (Florence, Bemporad) of which 
the first two volumes are on Lincoln, by himself, and on Jefferson, by 
Thomas Nelson Page. These little volumes written in clear, popular 
style should render a real service not only in enlightening the people of 
Italy concerning the eminent figures in the history of American poli- 
tics, literature, and art, but also should be invaluable aids in training the 
Italian immigrants to the United States in the ideals of American 
citizenship. 

Two recent numbers (214 and 215) of the Old South Leaflets embody 
extracts from the writings of Lincoln. They are: Abraham Lincoln on 
War and Peace, 1860-1864, and Letters and Miscellaneous Writings of 
Abraham Lincoln, 1850-1864, both edited by Lawrence V. Roth. Two 
other numbers pertain to Walt Whitman, the one (no. 216) being Poems 
of Walt Whitman, the other (no. 217) being Selections from Walt 


Whitman's Specimen Days in the Civil War, 1861-1865. 


The history of Franco-American relations has recently attracted 
much attention. Among the evidences from the French side are Lafayette 
et les Etats-Unis (Paris, Figuiére, 1918) by H. Margoy; La France et 
la Guerre de l’Indépendance Américaine, 1776-1783 (Paris, Alcan, 1918, 
pp. 202) by Captain J. Merlant; and for the current period France- 
Amérique (Paris, Helleu, 1918) which is mainly a collection of national 
documents including President Wilson’s more important state papers, 
collected by J. H. Woods and P. Loyson; and Amis de la France, le 
Service de Campagne de l Ambulance Américaine décrit par ses Membres 
(Paris, Plon, 1917). 

The October number of the Catholic Historical Review has articles 
on Stephen Girard (with respect to his relations to Christianity and 
Catholicism), by Mgr. Hugh T. Henry; on the Catholic Church in 
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British Honduras, 1851-1918, by Right Rev. Dr. Frederick C. Hopkins 
S. J., vicar apostolic of the province; and on the Aglipay Schism in the 
Philippines, by Dr. James A. Robertson. There is also a body of learne 
notes on the bishops of Porto Rico, from 1513 to the present tin 
lated from the Sinodo Diocesano of 1917. The installment in this 


ber of the provisional diocesan bibliography covers the provinces of 


San Francisco, Boston, and Philadelpl 


A Century of Negro Migration, by C. G. Woodson, deals with the 
exodus of negroes from the South (Washington, Journal of Neg 
History). 

The volume by D. H. Van Doren, Il’orkmen’s Compensat ! 
surance (Moffat, Yard, and Company), one of the prize essays of th 
department of political science of Williams College, contains a chaptet 


devoted to the history of workmen’s compensation. 


ITEMS ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER 


Our European Ancestors: an Introduction to United States Histo 
by Eva March Tappan, comes from the press of Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

Mr. Charles K. Bolton, librarian of the Boston Athenaeum, is both 
author and publisher of a novel work in two handsome volumes, e1 
titled The Founders, and containing 150 photogravure reproductions of 
original portraits of persons who came to the North American colonies 
before 1701, with an introduction on the portraiture of the period, bi 
graphical sketches of the subjects, and comments on the portraits, mat 
of which have never been reproduced before. 


The Macmillan Company has brought out a volume by Professor 
Roland G. Usher entitled The Pilgrims and their Histo 

An additional volume of the Yale Historical Publications, announced 
by the Yale University Press, is a treat'se on The QOuit-Rent System in 
the American Colonies, by Professor Beverley W. Bond, jr., of Purdue 
University. 

Professor Charles F. Himes, of the Dickinson School of Law, up 


the basis of long-continued and interesting researches, in Carlisle 


elsewhere, has published, in a pamphlet of 70 pages, Life and Tim 


Judge Thomas Cooper, Jurist, Scientist, Educator, Author, and Put st 


(the author, Carlisle, 1918) in which the reader will find both learning 
and entertainment. 

J. M. Stahl is the author of two studies of the War of 1812: The 
Battle of Plattsburg and The Invasion of the City of Washington. The 
latter volume is especially designed to point the disastrous cons¢ 


quences of unpreparedness (Argos, Indiana, Van Trump 


| 

7 
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Volume III., number 4, of the Smith College Studies in History is a 
pamphlet of some sixty pages, on Northern Opinion of Approaching 
Secession, in which a valuable mass of material is brought to bear upon 
the history of political opinion in the period from John Brown’s insur- 


ection to the secession of South Carolina. 


The Arguments and Speeches of William Maxwell Evarts, in three 
volumes, edited, with an introduction, by his son, Sherman Evarts, of 
the New York bar, has been published by the Macmillan Company. The 
work includes the arguments in the Lemmon Slave Case, in the im- 
peachment trial of President Johnson, in the case of the Alabama Claims, 
and many speeches of a political or patriotic character. 


Messrs. Lippincott have included in their Trail Blazers series General 


Crook and the Fighting Apaches [etc.], by E. L. Sabin. 


THE UNITED STATES IN THE WAR 
From Isolation to Leadership: a Review of American Foreign Policy, 
by Professor J. H. Latané, is from the press of Doubleday, Page, and 


Company. 


America in France, by Maj. Frederick Palmer, the noted war corre- 
spondent (Dodd, Mead, and Company), gives an account of what each 


\merican division in France has been doing in the war. 


No. 18 in the War Information Series published by the Committee 


on Public Information is a Regimental History of the United States 


Regular Army, Chronological Outline, 1866-1018 (pp. 48) prepared by 


the Adjutant General's Office. As no. 19 the committee has issued Lieber 


and Schu Two Loyal Americans of German Birth, by Professor 
Evarts B. Greene, and, as no. 21, America’s War Aims and Peace Pro- 
gram, by Professor Carl Becker, a full and careful statement of the 
successive moves toward peace, with appendixes containing useful ma- 
terial on a League of Nations and like topics. It is announced that the 
remaining stock of the committee’s valuable publications has been taken 
over by the World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, to 
which requests for copies should be addressed. 

A College Man in Khaki (Doran, pp. 234) contains the letters of 
Wainwright Merrill giving an account of his training experiences in 
England and of fighting in Flanders until his death at Ypres, May, 1917. 

More than ordinary literary excellence marks the letters of Jack 
Wright, first lieutenant of American aviation in France, April, 1917- 
January, 1918, published under the title, 4 Poet of the Air (Houghton 
Mifflin, 


pp. 240 
With the Help of God and a Few Marines, by Brig.-Gen. A. W. 
Catlin, which will be published in January by Doubleday, Page, and 


Company, is the story of the American marines up to and including the 


oF) 


“J 


America 3 


the colonel o 


leau W ood. | 


The work of our navy in its various activities 


rence Perry in Our Navy in War (S ( 279 
French Strother, managing editor of 7he Il i's Il k, has t 
together in book form his series of articles that m 


Fighting Germany's Spies: a Revelat f German Intrigques 


LOCAL ITEMS, ARRANGED IN GEOGRAPHICAI 


Through the generosity of Hon. James Phinney Baxter, preside 
of the Maine Hist 


been made of the miscellaneous records of the courts of the province ot 


yrical Society, a transcript, in four large volumes, has 


Maine, now in the office of the county clerk of York county, and has 


been deposited in the society's library. Mr. Baxter has also deposited 
with the society twenty-one volumes of transcripts relating to the ear! 


history of Maine, copied from originals in various repositories An 
these is a volume of rare maps and plans. 

A small volume of brief biographies of the early settlers 
Magalloway region in Maine and New Hampshire, entitled 71 rs 
the Vagalli way from 1820 to by G. P. Wilsor 


Old Orchard, Maine, by the author. 


The Proceedings of the Vermont Historical Society for the y 


1916-1917 (the title page has “ 1915-1916"), just published, contains a 
paper by Hon. Lyman S. Hayes on the Navigation of the Connecticut 
River, an historical address delivered before the society in January 
IQI7. 

A paper by Dr. Ralph V. Harlow on E:conomic Conditions in Massa 
chusetts during the American Revolution is reprinted, in advance, from 
volume XX. of the Publications of the Colonial Society of Massa 


In the October number of the /ss Institute Historical , 
Sidney Perley writes concerning the Plains: Part of Salem "7 
Francis B. C. Bradlee continues his history of the Boston and l 


Nashua and Lowell, and Salem and Lowell railroads 


The vital records, to 1550, of the Massachusetts t \ f Carl] 


Shirley, and West Newbury have been published by the usual stat 
local agencies. 
A History of New Bedford, ia three volumes, edited by Z. W. Peas | 


is put forth by the Lewis Publishing Company. 


| 
engagements of Belleau Wood and Chateau Thiert he author : 
{the Fifth until promotion after B 
(S also pp. 317-321) 
NEW EN ND 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The Centennial History of the Harvard Law School, 1817-1917, writ- 
ten and compiled by the faculty with assistance of graduates, is pub- 
lished by the Harvard Law School Association. 

A Brief History of the Massachusetts Agricultural College (1867- 
1917), by L. B. Caswell, is no. 1 of the Semicentennial Publications 
(Springfield, Bassette). No. 2 is a Bibliography of the college, prepared 
by the librarian, Mr. Charles R. Green. The bibliography is in two 
parts, “ The Institution” and “The Men”. Part 2 is in preparation 
(Amherst, the college). 

The April issue of the Rhode Island Historical Society Collections 
contains a first section (to 1758) of a chronological check-list of maps 


of Rhode Island in the society's library. 


The Connecticut Historical Society has received, as a gift from its 
president, Charles E. Gross, a selection of the correspondence (aggre- 
gating about 3000 letters of the period 1834-1860) of Colonel Samuel 


Colt of Hartford, inventor and manufacturer of firearms. The society 
has also received considerable bodies of materials of value for genealogy 
and local history, including about 75 volumes of transcripts compiled by 


the late Julius Gray of Farmington, presented to the society by his widow. 


MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 

The division of archives and history in the University of the State 
of New York presents, in a pamphlet of forty-eight pages, a detailed 
and excellent Historical Account and Inventory of Records of the City 
of Kingston. 

The Lutherans of New York: their Story and their Problems, by 
Rev. G. U. Wenner, has been published in New York by the Petersfield 
Press. 

A History and Description of the Manufacture and Mining of Salt in 
New York State, by C. J. Werner (pp. 144), is published at Huntington, 
N. Y., by the author. 

The New York Public Library has received from the Governors of 
the Society of the New York Hospital the original journal of William 
M. Clarke, surgeon’s mate on board the President and the Argus in 
1812 and 1813. The library’s Bulletin continues in the June—October 
numbers the census of fifteenth-century books owned in America, and 
also the lists of recent accessions pertaining to the European war. 

The Story of the “ Sun”, 1833-1918, by Frank M. O’Brien (Doran), 
is a useful contribution to the not-too-edifying history of New York 
journalism. 

In the January issue of the Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical 
Society is a paper by Katharine M. Beekman, “A Colonial Capital ”, 
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describing life in old Perth Amboy. In the same issue is a letter 
Governor William Franklin, written September 15, 1777, from Litchfield 
jail, in Connecticut, where he was confined by the orders of the ¢ 
nental Congress. | 
The Acts and Proceedings of the Pennsylvania Federation of His | 
torical Societies for its thirteenth annual meeting (January, 1918, pp. 87) 
contains the usual detailed account of activities on the part of a mult | 
tude of societies in the state. 
In the last January number of the Pennsylvania Magazi f History 
and Biography are the beginnings of two series of interest The one 
a History of the Philadelphia and Lancaster Turnpike, said to be the first 
long turnpike in the United States. The article is by Hon. Charles I. 
Landis and is accompanied by a map. The other is a series of letters 
ef Edward Burd, prothonotary of the supreme court of Pennsylvania, 
1778-1805. These letters (the earliest was written in 1765) are from th 
originals in the Pennsylvania State Library and are not found in the 
Burd Papers (ed. Lewis Burd Walker). They are edited by Thomas L. 
Montgomery. Both these series are continued in the April number of 
the Magazine. In the January number are also found some colonial | 
and Revolutionary letters. In the April number is a paper, by Henry ) 
Budd, on Thomas Sully, the painter. 
The contents of the September number of the Records of the Ame) 
ican Catholic Historical Society include, besides continued articles | 
hitherto mentioned, an Historical Sketch of the Diocese of Harrisburg, 
by Right Rev. Monsignor M. M. Hassett. | 
In the September number of the Journal of the Presbyterian Histo 
ical Society an article by Rev. E. Y. Hill, entitled Some Leaders of the 
General Synod, sketches the careers of some of the principal Presby- | 
terian divines of the eighteenth century in Philadelphia and New Jersey 


The principal content of the October number of the Iestern Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Magazine is a paper, by Charles W. Dahlinger, on 


Old Allegheny. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


The Maryland Historical Society has received from Mrs. Mary H. 
Sumwalt, a member of the society, a copy (pp. 226) of the records ot 
nal church 


marriages solemnized by ministers of the Methodist Episcopal churches 
of Baltimore, 1807-1866. 


The article of chief interest in the June number of the \/aryland H 


torical Magazine is a study of Chief Justice Roger B. Taney: his Career 


at the Frederick Bar, by Edward S. Delaplaine. The ./agasine prints a i 
number of Taney letters, principally letters to him from prominent me 
ranging over the years from 1825 to 1871. It is not apparent why the 
letters should not have been inserted in chronological order. There is } 


| 
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also a study of Daniel Dulany the Younger (1722-1797), by Richard 


H. opencer. 


Volume X. of the Bulletin of the Virginia State Library, the volume 
for 1917, consists entirely of part II. of Mr. Earl G. Swem’s Bibliog- 
raphy of Virginia (pp. x, 1404), embracing the titles of the official pub- 
lications of the commonwealth from 1776 through 1916, arranged in 
chronological order and recorded with exemplary care. It is announced 
that part III. will contain a selection of the most important United States 
documents which relate to Virginia. 

There have recently been brought to light in the Virginia State Li- 
brary twenty-five bound volumes of original manuscript muster- and 
pay-rolls of the War of 1812 estimated to contain about two hundred 
thousand names. The library has received through Mrs. Olaf Axell 
Ljungstedt a detailed card-index of the earlier records of Isle of Wight 
County. Among the papers recently transferred to the library from the 
auditor’s office was found a considerable body of the correspondence 
of Colonel William Preston. Several volumes of Preston papers are in 
the Draper Collection in the library of the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin, and a calendar of them was issued by the society in 1915 
(The Preston and Virginia Papers; see this Review, XXI. 416). Of 
those in the Virginia State Library a selection is being printed in the 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, the first installment (1774- 


1780) appearing in the October number. 


The principal article in the October number of the William and Mary 
College Quarterly Historical Magazine is a paper concerning Fredericks- 
burg in Revolutionary Days, to which are appended numerous documents, 
many of them drawn from the executive papers, etc., in the Virginia 
State Library. 

The North Carolina Booklet for July contains the second part, run- 
ning from 1780 to 1783, of Professor Archibald Henderson’s biograph- 
ical account of Isaac Shelby. 

The Official and Statistical Register of the state of Mississippi, cen- 
tennial edition, 1917, in addition to a variety of historical matter usually 
contained in such publications, presents, from a state census taken in 


1816, the names of all the heads of families in the counties then existing. 


The principal content of the Publications of the Mississippi His- 
torical Society, Centenary Series, vol. Il. (pp. 604), is a study of War 
and Reconstruction in Mississippi, 1863-1890, by J. S. McNeily; rather 
the present monograph is a completion of the author's history of recon- 
struction, of which studies of separate phases have appeared in earlier 
volumes of the society. Lesser papers in this volume are: a somewhat 
detailed history of the Noxubee Squadron of the First Mississippi Cav- 
alry, 1861-1865, by J. G. Deupree; Did DeSoto discover the Mississippi 
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River in Tunica County, Mississippi? by Dr. Dunbar Rowland; and the 


Eleventh Mississippi Regiment at Gettysburg, by Baxter Mclarla: 


In the Proceedings of the Mississippi Valley Historical Associat 
for 1916-1917, published as an extra number of the Mississippi Vall 
Historical Review, there are three papers of importance | 
J. A. James, in an excellent piece of historical criticism, discusses the 
Value of the Memoir of George Rogers Clark as an Historical Do 
ment; Professor W. W. Sweet presents an excellent general surv: 
the processes and results involved in the Coming of the Circuit R 
across the Mountains; and Mr. Wayne E. Stevens writes of the genet 


history of the Fur-Trade Companies in the Northwest, 1760-1816 


In the September number of the Mississippi Valley Historical Reviex 
Dr. L. B. Shippee of the University of Minnesota has a paper on the 
First Railroad between the Mississippi and Lake Superior; Mr. Loga 
Esarey of the University of Indiana, one on the Literary Spirit among 
the Early Ohio Valley Settlers; Professor James E. Winston of Missis 
sippi, on the “ Lost Commission”, meaning the commission by the gov 
ernor of that state, in 1844, appointing Jacob Thompson as senator 
Succession to Robert J. Walker but withheld by the latter; and a genera 
survey of Historical Activities in Canada, 1917-191 
Kenney of the Canadian Archives. Professor Archibald Henderson has 
a note on the Mecklenburg Declaration, setting forth new evidence 


considerable importance. 


+ 


A conference of the directors of historical activities in the north- 
western states has been called to meet in Chicago, December 7, to ¢ 
sider problems connected with the continuance of co-« perative Work 
Washington, and also to consider the feasibility of co-operating with 
the Historical Branch of the General Staff of the United States Army 


in the collection and preservation of material relating to the Great War 


The Historical Commission of Ohio, appointed by the governor 1 


February, 1918, as the official agency of the state for the collection ar 


preservation of records and materials pertaining to Ohio's part in th 


present war, has effected a co-operative arrangement with the Ohi 
State Archaeological and Historical Society whereby the facilities ot 
the society’s building are placed at the disposal of the commiss 


the collections of the commission are to be deposited in the soci 


library. The commission, of which Professor Arthur M. Schlesinger o 


the Ohio State University is chairman, has made commendable progress 


both in the organization of county branches of the commission at 
the collection of materials of many sorts, pictorial, printed, written, em 
blematical, relics, etc. The Illinois Council of Defense has lately estab 


lished a similar commission. 


| 
| 
| 
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The Quarterly Publication of the Historical and Philosophical So- 
ciety of Ohio prints in the July-September number the eighth of the 
Selections from the Torrence Papers. Those in this issue are miscel- 
laneous military papers of the years 1787-1812. 

The issue of the Jndiana Magazine of History for September con- 
sists entirely of a single monograph of 104 pages, by Mr. Mayo Fesler, 
on Secret Political Societies in the North during the Civil War, a 
thoroughgoing study of the Knights of the Golden Circle, Sons of Lib- 
erty, and Northwest Confederacy, of the treason trials in Indiana result- 
ing from their activity, and of the Camp Douglas conspiracy. Mr. Fes- 
ler has not only gathered together his materials with much industry but 
has constructed a very interesting narrative and expressed sane judg- 


ments regarding the whole movement. 


The State Historical Library of Illinois has lately sent to press a 
volume devoted to the papers of Governor Edward Coles. 

The present status of the Centennial History of Illinois, planned to 
commemorate the admission of Illinois as a state in 1818, may be de- 
scribed as follows: vol. II., The Frontier States, 1818-1848, by Lieuten- 
ant Pease, and vol. III., The Era of Transition, 1848-1870, by Professor 
Cole, are printed and bound; vol. IV., The Industrial State, 1870-1893, 
by Professors Bogart and Thompson, is in galley-proof; vol. V., The 
Modern Commonwealth, 1893-1918, by Professors Bogart and Mathews, 
is in page-proof but is waiting for the completion of the general index; 
vol. I., District and Territory, 1673-1818, by Professor Alvord, has been 
seriously delayed by illness on his part, but is practically ready for the 
press. 

The Chicago Historical Society has received during the past year a 
portion of the collection of autograph letters relating to the period of 
the Revolution formed by the late Henry C. Van Schaack, chiefly from 
papers of members of the Van Schaack family; also five account-books, 
1831-1847, of the sutlers of Fort Dearborn. 

The first two numbers of the Jllinois Catholic Historical Review 
make an exceedingly creditable beginning of its career. The three prin- 
cipal papers, each of them appearing in installments in both numbers, 
are careful and well-supported articles on Early Catholicity in Chicago, 
by Rev. Gilbert J. Garraghan, S. J., on the Early Missions, by the editor, 
Mr. Joseph J. Thompson, and on Father Pierre Gibault by the same 
writer. Professor C. W. Alvord has a brief paper on the Sources of 
Catholic History in Illinois. Miss Catherine Schaefer contributes to 
both numbers the beginnings of a chronology of missions and churches 
in the state. In the October number there is a narrative of Catholic 
transactions in Kaskaskia, written in 1838 by Father Benedict Roux, 
pastor of that parish. The Annals of the Leopoldine Association are 
drawn upon for other documents. The new journal evidently intends to 


maintain a high standard, and is deserving of cordial support. 
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; 
\ group of essays on the causes at sues ot var y men 


of the faculty of the University of Wiscons ha shed 


the title [Var Book f the Univers Madis 
pp 200 }. 


The Public Safety Commission of Minnesota has established a WW 
Records Commission consisting of a director at { lve met 
pointed by the governor Franklin F. H rool lirector, and S 


1. Buck is chairman. 


Phe Minnesota Historical Society has icquire il i 
partly as a loan, a collection of the papers ol the ite Gen. Wilham 
Duc, who served in the quartermaster’s department the Civil War a 
was commissioner of agriculture under President Have 877-188 


In the August number of the Minnesota History Bulletin Mr. | 


ley q. Posey discusse the It tla nce t ipl ( ra T tl } 
velopment of Minnesota. 
The State Historical Society of Iowa has brought t J \f 


Lake Vassacre, by Thomas Teaklk lhe massacre t the hite s 
in the region of Lake Okoboji and Spirit Lake in March, 1&8 


of the most notable epis dies in the early history of Lowa, a1 


has been frequently told. Mr. Teakle has gone carefully throug 
sources of information concerning the massacre and ha 
duced an interesting and authoritative narrative f tl 
amining into its underlving causes, has not spared the I 
criticism 
The latest issues of Jowa and Ilar relate to the Wor \ 
are: First, Second, and Third Liberty Loans in Iowa, by Nathaniel Rk 
Whitney, and Social Work at Camp Dodge. dra | 
by Dr. F. E. Haynes. 
The Missouri Historical Society has recently re ed trom 
and daughters of the late James ©. Broadhead the ¢ | 
of his political, historical, and protessior il writings, mat 
unpublished. The gift included also a large quantity of privat 
covering a period of about fifty years; the letter ne writter 


Edward Bates, Frank P. Blair, Montgomery Blair, Samuel T. Gl i 


John B. Henderson, James S. Rollins, John W. Henry, with oc 


letters from nearly every prominent man of the day The more imp 
tant of the letters relate to events in Missouri 1 SOHO— 180 

rhe April number of the Wissourt Historical Review 
account of the proceedings of Missouri's First Cent nial Day 
8. 1918) and the second of H. A. Trexler’s articles Missouri-M 
Highways. In the July number appears an account, by R. 5. Cotter 
of the National Railroad ( onventiol n ost S49 the san 
number Professor EK. M. Violette comes forward agait th h ket 
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In the September number of the Register of the Kentucky State His 
torical Society A. C. Quisenberry writes concerning the Battles of Big 


Hill and Richmond, Kentucky, September, 1862. 


Che June number of the Tennessee Historical Magazine includes an 
iccount, by R. S. Cotterill, of the Memphis Railroad Convention of 1849, 
Some Suggestions as to the Equipment needed in the Teaching of His 
tory, by Professor St. George L. Sioussat, and a continuation of A. V. 
Goodpasture’s narratives of Indian Wars and Warriors of the Old 


Southwest. 


Phe July number of the Michigan History Magazine contains a re 
port on the archives in the department of state at the state capitol, 
lansing; a paper on Indian Place Names in the Upper Peninsula and 
their Interpretation, by Rev. William F. Gagnieur, S. J.; and one on 
County Organization in Michigan, by William H. Hathaway. The 
October number contains a short paper by John A. Lemmer on Father 
\llouez; two of the prize essays in the Michigan Historical Commis- 
sion’s contest on the subject Why the United States is at War, by 
Mahlon H. Buell and Miss Etta Kinch; and an article by Professor R. 
M. Wenley concerning the part which the University of Michigan has 


taken in the war (the “ First Phase’). 


Nos. 7 and 8 of Mr. Burton’s Manuscripts from the Burton Histo) 
ical Collection (pp. 273-401) continue Harrison’s despatches of 1811 
ind 1812 to Secretary Eustis; but the chief element in the former is a 
letters, 1786-1809, from Rev. John Heckewelder and Rev. 
Gottlieb Senseman to John Askin, with other Askin correspondence, 
relating to the various settlements of the Moravians from Gnadenhutten 


in places under British authority near Detroit. In the latter numbet 


I 
there is a series of Sandusky letters of 1782 and 1783 relating to 
ocal trade 


Che Wisconsin Magazine of History prints in the September issue a 
journal of St. Clair’s campaign in 1791, kept by Capt. Samuel Newman 
of Boston, commanding the Second U. S. Regiment. The journal begins 
July 30, when the regiment left Philadelphia for Pittsburgh, and ends 
October 23, twelve days before the disaster which overtook St. ¢ lair’s 


expedition, in which the diarist was slain. In the same number of the 


Vagazine Miss Louise P. Kellogg discusses the Bennett law in Wiscon- 
sin, a law which aimed to require the teaching of English in the schools 
ind compulsory attendance. The discussion is prefaced by an exami 


nation into the history and character of the German settlers in Wis- 


lhe State Historical Society of Wisconsin has published (Bulletin 
no. 93. pp. 91) a Supplementary Catalogue of Newspaper Files in its 
library, listing the papers acquired during the years 1911-1917. 
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consin, 


of Missourians Abroad, the subject of this sketch | o 
General E. H. Crowder. In the October 1 

R. Stettinius. Floyd C. Shoemaker’s articles « 
the War are continu 
Duden’s Report. In the 
David W. Eaton, 
named. 


A North Dakota War History ‘ 


the governor to collect materials relating to the Gr 
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In the June number of the 
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in 1819; the second discusses Congress and Oregon, I819 
A History of Imperial County, California, edited by 
been brought out in Berkeley (Elms Publishing Compat 


The Public 
volume containing the original observations draw1 


Quebec after the investigation of 1787, respecting the 
justice in the province. 

Bulletin no. 28 of the departments of history 
Queen’s University is a pamphlet on Sir George Art 


Walt 


paper, begun in no. 16, on Cana 
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istration of Upper Canada, by 
D. Skelton’s 


To his standard volume listing political appointm 


Archives of Canada have recently acquit 


1867 to 1895, published in 1896, N. é has 4 
Political Appointments, Parliam 
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Messrs. Morang and Company are preparing 
in six volumes, Canada i e Great 
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Che \bbé Gosselin has publ shed the second part of L’Eglise du 


Canada aprés la Conquéte (Imprimerie Laflamme) covering the years 


M. Pierre Georges Roy has begun the publication ofa catalogue of 


the provincial archives of Quebec. The first two volumes have been 


published, containing the Jnventaire d’une Collection de Piéces Judi- 
\ fariates, €ic., CONServees AUA Ar Hives Judi laircs dé Ouébec. 


The ( tenary of the Bank of Montreal, 1817-1017 (Montreal, the 


Bank, pp. 107), is a carefully prepared and illustrated account, in annal 
stic form, of the oldest bank in British North America. 
The thirteenth Report of the Ontario Bureau of Archives contains 


i translation of that portion of the travels of the Duke of La Roche- 
oucault-Liancourt relating to Upper Canada in 1795-1797, and an ex- 
tended contemporary critique of those chapters by David W. Smith, 
speaker of the legislative assembly of Upper Canada. The volume is 


edited by Hon. W. R. Riddell of the High Court of Justice. 


he late J. Ross Roberston of Toronto left to the Public Reference 


Library in that city a collection of over 3700 pictures relating to the 


history of Canada. The library has published a list entitled Guide to the 


J. JIN \ Crison H sioritcal Collection, 


The Papers and Records, vol. XV., of the Ontario Historical Society 


contains the address, Canadian History as a Subject of Research, de- 


livered in June, 1916, by President Clarance M. Warner. 


The Papers and Records of the Lennox and Addin: Historical 


y 


of the 


Society, vol. IX., contains a calendar, with extensive ex 


Canniff collection of documents relating to the Bay of Quinte district 


in the period 1770-1834. 


Part IX. of the Transactions of the London and Middlesex Histor- 
Society has an article, by Fred Landon, on the history of the Wilber- 
force colony of colored refugees from the United States, established in 


Middlesex in 1829-1830. 

No. 29 of the Publ itions of the Niagara Historical Society con- 
tains a body of correspondence regarding affairs on the Niagara frontier 
lt r the rebellio 153) 1S3s. 


AMERICA, SOUTH OF THE UNITED STATES 


1 two important articles, by Professors William S. Robertson 
and William R. Shepherd, the former on the Recognition of the His- 
panic American Nations by the United States, the latter on Bolivar and 
the United States. The editor presents text and translation of three 
letters from the Archives of the Indies, dated in 1776, 1777, and 1778, 
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trom 1775 to 1789. 
The August number of the Hispanic American Historical Review 
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throwing light on the relations between Spain and the American Rev 
tion; one of them is from Governor Unzaga t Se 


two are from Governor Bernardo « 


graphical section continues Dr. Chapman’s description of certain legajos 

in the Archives of the Indies. ' 
The Cortes Society has been formed i: \ York r tl put : 

of publishing documents and narratives c 


conquest and settlement of Latin America th suital ntroductior ' 


and notes. It will be the policy of the society to publish | h trat 
lations of original sources, material which has n ’ 
in English being chosen. The officers of the society are: p1 lent, | | 
W. Hodge; vice-president, Gen. Hugh L. S$ 
Marshall H. Saville (Museum of the American Indian, H 
tion, New York Citv). The council consists of thes 
of Messrs. George P. Winship and Philip A. Means. TI 
already published are: the Narrative of the ( pM 
Anonymous Conqueror (translated by Mr. Saville) and tl 
the Conquest of Peru by Pedro Sanch translated by Mr. M 1 
During the next twelvemonth three or more equal] t 
tions will appear. Membership entails th i 
the only obligation resting upon members being that of buying the vol ' 


umes, which are issued at cost. Communications should bi 
the secretary-treasurer, whose address appears [ 
i 
A Syllabus of Latin-American History, prepared by P r W ' 
W. Pierson, jr., of the University of North Carolina, tl h d ' 
primarily for the use of students Y 
value elsewhere; it is intended toward a comprehens t f the 
whole history of Latin-American civilizat 
The Peabody Museum of Americ 


Harvard University, has published, as vol. VII. of its Paf x1 


206), The History of the Spanish ¢ mest of J 
by Mr. Philip A. Means. 

Inter-America re 
Hacienda en los Primeros 


Clarence I. 


In the March—June number of the Bol lel 


found a further account, with facsimiles a 


first half of the nineteenth century (see this journal, NNII. 7 9 
Among the documents are two papers, variants of « 


extended account of conditions, principally ec 
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Cuba in 1800. Both papers, it appears, are from the pen of D 
del Valle Hernandez. Two other 


these: oe xpediente sobre a pul icacion de | irticul I rt iF 
ia 


Galvez to tl um he bibl 
ari: 
the July number of 
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Heraldo de New York, en que se difama la conducta del Gobierno y 
autoridades ” (1842-1843); and “Sucesos ocurridos con motivo de la 
esplosion ocurrida en el barco Americano Maine surto en bahia”. The 


latter documents are dated February 16 to 19, 1898. 


Sefior Francisco José Urrutia has published at Bogota (Imprenta 
Nacional) an historical work on Los Estados Unidos de América y las 
Repiblicas Hispanoamericanas de 1810 a 1830. 


G. Arboleda, vice-president of the National Academy of History, has 
published the first volume of a Historia Contempordanea de Colombia des- 
de la Disolucién de la Antigua Reptiblica de ese Nombre hasta la Epoca 
Presente (Bogota, Camacho, Roldan, and Tamayo, 1918, pp. 490). The 


volume treats of the period from 1829 to 1841 and claims to be impar- 
tial, critical, and national, but it is apparently based only on secondary 
material. 

The Hakluyt Society expects before long to print an English trans- 


lation of the Memorias Antiguas é Historiales of Fernando Montesinos 
(relating to Peru), prepared by Mr. Philip A. Means. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: D. Hannay, Spanish Trade with 
the Indies (Edinburgh Review, October); A. M. de Poncheville, 
L’Amitié d’Amérique et de France (Mercure de France, July 16); F. P. 
Renaut, Le Gouvernement Portugais a Rio-de-Janeiro, 1808-1821, I. 
(Revue d'Histoire Diplomatique, XXXII. 3); E. S. Delaplaine, Chief 
Justice Roger B. Taney: His Career as a Lawyer (American Law Re- 
view, July-August); L. N. Feipel, The Navy and Filibustering in the 
Fifties [concluded] (U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings, September) ; 
C. A. Post, A Diary of the Blockade in 1863 (ibid., October); R. de 
Cardenas, La Politica de los Estados Unidos en el Continente Ameri- 
cano, III.-VII. (Cuba Contemporanea, May—October) ; T. H. S. Escott, 
The American Embassy [London] (Contemporary Review, October) ; 
George MacAdam, The Life of General Pershing (World's Work, No- 
vember); G. Deschamps, Sous le Drapeau Etoilé (Revue des Deux 
Mondes, October 1); A. T. Vollweiler, Roosevelt’s Ranch Life in North 
Dakota (Quarterly Journal of the University of North Dakota, Octo- 
ber); G. L. Burr, Andrew Dickson White (The Nation, November 16) ; 

N. Hitchcock, The War Industries Board: its Development, Organiza- 

fy 1 


tion, and Functions | Journa 


of Political Economy, June). 
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